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Preface 


“In the period of crisis the hegemony of the United States will 
operate more completely, more openly, and more ruthlessly than 
in the period of boom.” 


— Leon Trotsky, 1928 


“U.S. capitalism is up against the same problems that pushed 
Germany in 1914 on the path of war. The world is divided? It 
must be redivided. For Germany it was a question of ‘organizing 
Europe.’ The United States must ‘organize’ the world. History is 
bringing mankind face to face with the volcanic eruption of 
American imperialism.” 


— Leon Trotsky, 1934 


This volume consists of political reports, public lectures, party statements, 
essays, and polemics that document the response of the International 
Committee of the Fourth International (ICFI) to the quarter century of US- 
led wars that began in 1990-91. The analyses of events presented here, 
although written as they were unfolding, stand the test of time. The 
International Committee does not possess a crystal ball. But its work is 
informed by a Marxist understanding of the contradictions of American and 
world imperialism. Moreover, the Marxist method of analysis examines 
events not as a sequence of isolated episodes, but as moments in the 
unfolding of a broader historical process. This historically oriented 
approach serves as a safeguard against an impressionistic response to the 


latest political developments. It recognizes that the essential cause of an 
event is rarely apparent at the moment of its occurrence. 

Much of what passes for analysis in the bourgeois press consists of 
nothing more than equating an impressionistic description of a given event 
with its deeper cause. This sort of political analysis legitimizes US wars as 
necessary responses to one or another personification of evil, such as 
Saddam Hussein in Iraq, the “warlord” Farah Aideed in Somalia, Slobodan 
Milosevic in Serbia, Osama bin Laden of Al Qaeda, the Mullah Omar in 
Afghanistan, Muammar Gaddafi in Libya; and, most recently, Bashar al 
Assad in Syria, Kim Jong Un in Korea, and Vladimir Putin in Russia. New 
names are continually added to the United States’ infinitely expandable list 
of monsters requiring destruction. 

The material in this volume is the record of a very different and far more 
substantial approach to the examination of the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

First, and most important, the International Committee interpreted the 
collapse of the Stalinist regimes in Eastern Europe in 1989-90, and the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union in 1991, as an existential crisis of the entire 
global nation-state system, as it emerged from the ashes of World War II. 
Second, the ICFI anticipated that the breakdown of the established postwar 
equilibrium would lead rapidly to a resurgence of imperialist militarism. As 
far back as August 1990—twenty-six years ago—it was able to foresee the 
long-term implications of the Bush administration’s war against Iraq: 


It marks the beginning of a new imperialist redivision of the 
world. The end of the postwar era means the end of the 
postcolonial era. As it proclaims the “failure of socialism,” the 
imperialist bourgeoisie, in deeds if not yet in words, proclaims 
the failure of independence. The deepening crisis confronting all 
the major imperialist powers compels them to secure control 
over strategic resources and markets. Former colonies, which 


had achieved a degree of political independence, must be 
resubjugated. In its brutal assault against Iraq, imperialism is 
giving notice that it intends to restore the type of unrestrained 
domination of the backward countries that existed prior to 
World War II.4 


This historically grounded analysis provided the essential framework for 
an understanding, not only of the 1990-91 Gulf War, but also of the wars 
that were launched later in the decade, as well as the post-9/11 “War on 
Terror.” 

In a recently published front-page article, the New York Times called 
attention to a significant milestone in the presidency of Barack Obama: “He 
has now been at war longer than Mr. Bush, or any other American 
president.” But with several months remaining in his term in office, he is on 
target to set yet another record. The Times wrote: 


If the United States remains in combat in Afghanistan, Iraq and 
Syria until the end of Mr. Obama’s term—a near-certainty given 
the president’s recent announcement that he will send 250 
additional Special Operations forces to Syria—he will leave 
behind an improbable legacy as the only president in American 


history to serve two complete terms with the nation at war.2 


On the way to setting his record, Mr. Obama has overseen lethal military 
actions in a total of seven countries: Iraq, Afghanistan, Syria, Libya, 
Pakistan, Somalia, and Yemen. The number of countries is growing, as the 
United States escalates its military operations in Africa. The efforts to 
suppress the Boko Haram insurgency involve a buildup of US forces in 
Nigeria, Cameroon, Niger, and Chad. 

Without any sense of irony, Mark Landler, author of the Times article, 
notes Obama’s status as a Nobel Peace Prize winner in 2009. He portrays 
the president as “trying to fulfill the promises he made as an antiwar 


candidate. .. .” Obama “has wrestled with this immutable reality [of war] 
from his first year in the White House. . .” 

Landler informs his readers that Obama “went for a walk among the 
tombstones at Arlington National Cemetery before giving the order to send 
30,000 additional troops into Afghanistan.” He recalls a passage from 
Obama’s 2009 speech accepting the Nobel Prize, in which the president 
wearily lamented that humanity needed to reconcile “two seemingly 
irreconcilable truths—that war is sometimes necessary, and war at some 
level is an expression of human folly.” 

During the Obama years, folly has clearly held the upper hand. But there 
is nothing that Landler’s hero can do. Obama has found his wars 
“maddeningly hard to end.” 

The Times’ portrayal of Obama lacks the essential element required by 
genuine tragedy: the identification of objective forces, beyond his control, 
that frustrated and overwhelmed the lofty ideals and humanitarian 
aspirations of the president. If Mr. Landler wants his readers to shed a tear 
for this peace-loving man who, upon becoming president, made drone 
killings his personal specialty, and turned into something akin to a moral 
monster, the Times correspondent should have attempted to identify the 
historical circumstances that determined Obama’s “tragic” fate. 

But this is a challenge the Times avoids. It fails to relate Obama’s war- 
making record to the entire course of American foreign policy over the past 
quarter century. Even before Obama entered office in 2009, the United 
States had been at war on an almost continuous basis since the first US-Iraq 
War of 1990-91. 

The pretext for the Gulf War was Iraq’s annexation of Kuwait in August 
1990. But the violent US reaction to Iraqi President Saddam Hussein’s 
dispute with the emir of Kuwait was determined by broader global 
conditions and considerations. The historical context of the US military 
operation was the imminent dissolution of the Soviet Union, which was 


finally carried out in December 1991. The first President Bush declared the 
beginning of a “New World Order.”2 What Bush meant by this phrase was 
that the United States was now free to restructure the world in the interests 
of the American capitalist class, unencumbered by either the reality of the 
countervailing military power of the Soviet Union or the specter of socialist 
revolution. The dissolution of the USSR, hailed by Francis Fukuyama as the 
“End of History,” signified for the strategists of American imperialism the 
end of military restraint. 

It is one of the great ironies of history that the definitive emergence of 
the United States as the dominant imperialist power, amid the catastrophe of 
World War I, coincided with the outbreak of the 1917 Russian Revolution, 
which culminated in the establishment of the first socialist workers state in 
history, under the leadership of the Bolshevik Party. On April 3, 1917, 
President Woodrow Wilson delivered his war message to the US Congress 
and led the United States into the global imperialist conflict. Two weeks 
later, V.I. Lenin returned to Russia, which was in the throes of revolution, 
and reoriented the Bolshevik Party toward the fight to overthrow the 
bourgeois Provisional Government. 

Lenin and his principal political ally, Leon Trotsky, insisted that the 
struggle for socialism was indissolubly linked to the struggle against war. 
As the historian R. Craig Nation has argued: 


For Lenin there was no doubt that the revolution was the result 
of a crisis of imperialism and that the dilemmas which it posed 
could only be resolved on the international level. The campaign 
for proletarian hegemony in Russia, the fight against the war, 
and the international struggle against imperialism were now one 


and the same.4 


Just as the United States was striving to establish its position as the 
arbiter of the world’s destiny, it faced a challenge, in the form of the 


Bolshevik Revolution, not only to the authority of American imperialism, 
but also to the economic, political, and even moral legitimacy of the entire 
capitalist world order. “The rhetoric and actions of the Bolsheviks,” 
historian Melvyn P. Leffler has written, “ignited fear, revulsion and 
uncertainty in Washington.”2 


Another perceptive historian of US foreign policy explained: 


The great majority of American leaders were so deeply 
concerned with the Bolshevik Revolution because they were so 
uneasy about what President Wilson called the “general feeling 
of revolt” against the existing order, and about the increasing 
intensity of that dissatisfaction. The Bolshevik Revolution 
became in their minds the symbol of all the revolutions that 
grew out of that discontent. And that is perhaps the crucial 
insight into the tragedy of American diplomacy.® 


In a desperate effort to destroy the new revolutionary regime, Wilson 
sent an expeditionary force to Russia in 1918, in support of 
counterrevolutionary forces in the brutal civil war. The intervention was an 
ignominious failure. 

It was not until 1933 that the United States finally granted diplomatic 
recognition to the Soviet Union. The diplomatic rapprochement was 
facilitated in part by the fact that the Soviet regime, now under Stalin’s 
bureaucratic dictatorship, was in the process of repudiating the 
revolutionary internationalism that had inspired the Bolsheviks in 1917. It 
was abandoning the perspective of world revolution in favor of alliances 
with imperialist states on the basis of “collective security.” Unable to secure 
such an alliance with Britain and France, Stalin signed the notorious Non- 
Aggression Pact with Hitler in August 1939. Following Hitler’s invasion of 
the Soviet Union in June 1941, and the entry of the United States into 
World War II in December 1941, the exigencies of the struggle against Nazi 


Germany and Imperial Japan required that the administration of President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt forge a military alliance with the Soviet Union. 
But once Germany and Japan were defeated, relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union rapidly deteriorated. The ‘Truman 
administration, opposing the extension of Soviet influence into Eastern 
Europe, and frightened by the growth of Communist parties in Western 
Europe, launched the Marshall Plan in 1948 and triggered the onset of the 
Cold War. 

The Kremlin regime pursued nationalistic policies, based on the Stalinist 
program of “socialism in one country,” and betrayed working class and 
anti-imperialist movements all over the world. But the very existence of a 
regime that arose out of a socialist revolution had a politically radicalizing 
impact throughout the world. William Appleman Williams was certainly 
correct in his view that “American leaders were for many, many years more 
afraid of the implicit and indirect challenge of the revolution than they were 
of the actual power of the Soviet Union.”2 

In the decades that followed World War II, the United States was unable 
to ignore the existence of the Soviet Union. To the extent that the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Republic of China, which was established in 1949, 
provided limited political and material support to anti-imperialist 
movements in the “Third World,” they denied the US ruling class a free 
hand in the pursuit of its own interests. These limitations were 
demonstrated—to cite the most notable examples—by the US defeats in 
Korea and Vietnam, the compromise settlement of the Cuban missile crisis, 
and the acceptance of Soviet domination of the Baltic region and Eastern 
Europe. 

The existence of the Soviet Union and an anticapitalist regime in China 
deprived the United States of the possibility of unrestricted access to and 
exploitation of the human labor, raw materials, and potential markets of a 
large portion of the globe, especially the Eurasian land mass. It compelled 


the United States to compromise, to a greater degree than it would have 
preferred, in negotiations over economic and strategic issues with its major 
allies in Europe and Asia, as well as with smaller countries that exploited 
the tactical opportunities provided by the US-Soviet Cold War. 

The dissolution of the Soviet Union in December 1991, combined with 
the restoration of capitalism in China following the Tiananmen Square 
massacre of June 1989, was seen by the American ruling class as an 
opportunity to repudiate the compromises of the post-World War II era, and 
to carry out a restructuring of global geopolitics, with the aim of 
establishing the hegemony of the United States. 

There was no small element of self-delusion in the grandiose American 
response to the breakup of the Soviet Union. The bombastic claims that the 
United States had won the Cold War were based far more on myth than 
reality. In fact, the sudden dissolution of the Soviet Union took the entire 
Washington foreign policy establishment by surprise. In February 1987, the 
Council on Foreign Relations published an assessment of US-Soviet 
relations, authored by two of its most eminent Sovietologists, Strobe Talbott 
and Michael Mandelbaum. Analyzing the discussions between Reagan and 
Gorbachev at meetings in Geneva and Reykjavik in 1986, the two experts 
concluded: 


No matter how Gorbachev comes to define perestroika in 
practice and no matter how he modifies the official definition of 
security, the Soviet Union will resist pressure for change, 
whether it comes from without or within, from the top or the 
bottom. The fundamental conditions of Soviet-American 
relations are therefore likely to persist. This, in turn, means that 
the ritual of Soviet-American summitry is likely to have a long 


run... 2 


The “long run,” Talbott and Mandelbaum predicted, would continue not 
only during the reign of “Gorbachev’s successor,” but also his “successor’s 
successor.” No substantial changes in relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union were to be expected. The two prophets from the 
Council on Foreign Relations concluded: 


Whoever they are, and whatever changes have occurred in the 
meantime, the American and Soviet leaders of the next century 
will be wrestling with the same great issue—how to manage 
their rivalry so as to avoid nuclear catastrophe—that has 
engaged the energies, in the latter half of the 1980s, of Ronald 
Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev.2 


In contrast to the Washington experts, who foresaw nothing, the 
International Committee recognized that the Gorbachev regime marked a 
climactic stage in the crisis of Stalinism. “The crisis of Gorbachev,” it 
declared in a statement dated March 23, 1987, “has emerged as every 
section of world Stalinism confronts economic convulsions and upheavals 
by the masses. In every case—from Beijing to Belgrade—the response of 
the Stalinist bureaucrats has been to turn ever more openly toward capitalist 
restorationism.”12 

The Cold War victory narrative encouraged, within the ruling elite, a 
disastrous overestimation of the power and potential of American 
capitalism. The drive for hegemony assumed the ability of the US to 
contain the economic and political centrifugal forces unleashed by the 
operation of global capitalism. Even at the height of its power, such an 
immense project was well beyond the capacities of the United States. But 
amid the euphoria generated by the end of the Soviet Union, the ruling class 
chose to ignore the deep-rooted and protracted crisis of American society. 
An objective observer, examining the conditions of both the United States 
and the Soviet Union between 1960 and 1990, might well have wondered 


which regime was in greater crisis. During the three decades that preceded 
the dissolution of the USSR, the United States exhibited high levels of 
political, social, and economic instability. 

Consider the fate of the presidential administrations in power during 
those three decades: (1) The Kennedy administration ended tragically in 
November 1963 with a political assassination, in the midst of escalating 
social tensions and international crises; (2) Lyndon B. Johnson, Kennedy’s 
successor, was unable to seek reelection in 1968, as a result of urban riots 
and mass opposition to the US invasion of Vietnam; (3) Richard Nixon was 
compelled to resign from office in August 1974, after the House of 
Representatives’ Judiciary Committee voted for his impeachment on 
charges related to his criminal subversion of the Constitution; (4) Gerald 
Ford, who became president upon Nixon’s resignation, was defeated in the 
November 1976 election amid popular revulsion over Nixon’s crimes and 
the US military debacle in Vietnam; (5) Jimmy Carter’s one term in office 
was dominated by an inflationary crisis that sent the federal prime interest 
rate to 20 percent, a bitter three month national coal miners strike, and the 
aftershocks generated by the Iranian Revolution; and (6) Ronald Reagan’s 
years in office, despite all the ballyhoo about “moming in America,” were 
characterized by recession, bitter social tension, and a series of foreign 
policy disasters in the Middle East and Central America. The exposure of 
an illegal scheme to finance paramilitary operations in Nicaragua (the Iran- 
Contra crisis) brought Reagan to the very brink of impeachment. His 
administration was saved by the leadership of the Democratic Party, which 
had no desire to remove from office a president who was politically 
weakened and already exhibiting signs of dementia. 

The one persistent factor that confronted all these administrations, from 
Kennedy to Reagan, was the erosion in the global economic position of the 
United States. The unquestioned dominance of American finance and 
industry at the end of World War II provided the economic underpinnings of 


the Bretton Woods system of dollar-gold convertibility that formed the basis 
of global capitalist growth and stability. By the late 1950s, the system was 
coming under increasing strain. It was during the Kennedy administration 
that unfavorable tendencies in the US balance of trade first began to arouse 
significant concern. On August. 15, 1971, Nixon suddenly ended the 
Bretton Woods system of fixed international exchange rates, pegged to a US 
dollar convertible at the rate of $35 per ounce of gold. During the 1970s and 
1980s, the decline in the exchange rate of the dollar mirrored the 
deterioration of the American economy. 

The belligerent response of the United States to the 1991 dissolution of 
the Soviet Union reflected the weakness, not the strength, of American 
capitalism. The overwhelming support within the ruling elite for a highly 
aggressive foreign policy arose from the delusion that the United States 
could reverse the protracted erosion of its global economic position through 
the deployment of its immense military power. 

The Defense Planning Guidance, drafted by the Department of Defense 
in February 1992, unambiguously asserted the hegemonic ambitions of US 
imperialism: 


There are other potential nations or coalitions that could, in the 
further future, develop strategic aims and a defense posture of 
region-wide or global domination. Our strategy must now 
refocus on precluding the emergence of any potential future 
global competitor. 


The 1990s saw a persistent use of US military power, most notably in the 
first Gulf War, followed by its campaign to break up Yugoslavia. The brutal 
restructuring of the Balkan states, which provoked a fratricidal civil war, 
culminated in the US-led 1999 bombing campaign to compel Serbia to 
accept the secession of the province of Kosovo. Other major military 
operations during that decade included the intervention in Somalia, which 


ended in disaster, the military occupation of Haiti, the bombing of Sudan 
and Afghanistan, and repeated bombing attacks on Iraq. 

The events of September 11, 2001 provided the opportunity to launch the 
“War on Terror,” a propaganda slogan that provided an all-purpose 
justification for military operations throughout the Middle East, Central 
Asia and, with increasing frequency, Africa. They furnished the Bush 
administration with a pretext to institutionalize war as a legitimate and 
normal instrument of American foreign policy. 

The administration of the second President Bush ordered the invasion of 
Afghanistan in the autumn of 2001. In speeches that followed 9/11, Bush 
used the phrase “wars of the twenty-first century.” In this case, the normally 
inarticulate president spoke with precision. The “War on Terror” was, from 
the beginning, conceived as an unending series of military operations all 
over the globe. One war would necessarily lead to another. Afghanistan 
proved to be a dress rehearsal for the invasion of Iraq. 

The military strategy of the United States was revised in line with the 
new doctrine of “preventive warfare,” adopted by the US in 2002. This 
doctrine, which violated existing international law, decreed that the United 
States could attack any country in the world judged to pose a potential 
threat—not only of a military, but also of an economic character—to 
American interests. 

In a verbal sleight of hand, the Bush administration justified the invasion 
of Iraq as a preemptive war, undertaken in response to the imminent threat 
posed by the country’s “weapons of mass destruction” to the national 
security of the United States. Of course, the threat was as non-existent as 
were Saddam Hussein’s WMDs. In any event, the Bush administration 
rendered the distinction between preemptive and preventive war 
meaningless, by asserting the right of the United States to attack any 
country, regardless of the existence or non-existence of an imminent threat 
to American national security. Whatever the terminology employed for 


propaganda purposes by American presidents, the United States adheres to 
the illegal doctrine of preventive war. 

The scope of military operations continuously widened. New wars were 
started while the old ones continued. The cynical invocation of human 
rights was used to wage war against Libya and overthrow the regime of 
Muammar Gaddafi in 2011. The same hypocritical pretext was employed to 
organize a proxy war in Syria. The consequences of these crimes, in terms 
of human lives and suffering, are incalculable. 

The last quarter century of US-instigated wars must be studied as a chain 
of interconnected events. The strategic logic of the US drive for global 
hegemony extends beyond the neocolonial operations in the Middle East 
and Africa. The ongoing regional wars are component elements of the 
rapidly escalating confrontation of the United States with Russia and China. 

It is through the prism of America’s efforts to assert control of the 
strategically critical Eurasian landmass, that the essential significance of the 
events of 1990-91 is being revealed. But this latest stage in the ongoing 
struggle for world hegemony, which lies at the heart of the conflict with 
Russia and China, is bringing to the forefront latent and potentially 
explosive tensions between the United States and its present-day imperialist 
allies, including—to name the most significant potential adversary— 
Germany. The two world wars of the twentieth century were not the product 
of misunderstandings. The past is prologue. As the International Committee 
foresaw in 1990-91, the American bid for global hegemony has rekindled 
interimperialist rivalries simmering beneath the surface of world politics. 
Within Europe, dissatisfaction with the US role as the final arbiter of world 
affairs is being openly voiced. In a provocative essay, published in Foreign 
Affairs, the journal of the authoritative US Council on Foreign Relations, 
German Foreign Minister Frank-Walter Steinmeier has bluntly challenged 
Washington’s presumption of US global dominance: 


As the United States reeled from the effects of the Iraq war and 
the EU struggled through a series of crises, Germany held its 
ground. ... 

Today both the United States and Europe are struggling to 
provide global leadership. The 2003 invasion of Iraq damaged 
the United States’ standing in the world. After the ouster of 
Saddam Hussein, sectarian violence ripped Irag apart, and U.S. 
power in the region began to weaken. Not only did the George 
W. Bush administration fail to reorder the region through force, 
but the political, economic, and soft-power costs of this 
adventure undermined the United States’ overall position. The 
illusion of a unipolar world faded.14 


In a rebuke to the United States, Steinmeier writes: “Our historical 
experience has destroyed any belief in national exceptionalism—for any 
nation.”!2 

The journalists and academics, who work within the framework of the 
official narrative of the defense of human rights and the “War on Terror,” 
cannot explain the progression of conflicts, from the 1990-91 Gulf War, to 
the current expansion of NATO eight hundred miles eastward, and the 
American “pivot to Asia.” On a regular basis, the United States and its 
allies stage war games in Eastern Europe, in close proximity to the borders 
of Russia, and in strategically critical waters off the coast of China. It is not 
difficult to conceive of a situation in which events—either as a result of 
deliberate calculation or of reckless miscalculation—erupt into a clash 
between nuclear-armed powers. In 2014, as the centenary of World War I 
approached, a growing number of scholarly papers called attention to the 
similarities between the conditions that precipitated the disaster of August 
1914 and present-day tensions. 

One parallel between today and 1914 is the growing sense among 
political and military strategists that war between the United States and 


China and/or Russia may be inevitable. As this fatalistic premise 
increasingly informs the judgments and actions of the key decision makers 
at the highest level of the state, it becomes a dynamic factor that makes the 
actual outbreak of war more likely. A specialist in international geopolitics 
has recently written: 


Once war is assumed to be unavoidable, the calculations of 
leaders and militaries change. The question is no longer whether 
there will or should be a war, but when the war can be fought 
most advantageously. Even those neither eager for nor 
optimistic about war may opt to fight when operating in the 
framework of inevitability.“ 


Not since the end of World War II has there existed so great a danger of 
world war. The danger is heightened by the fact that the level of popular 
awareness of the threat remains very limited. What percentage of the 
American population, one must ask, realizes that President Barack Obama 
has formally committed the United States to go to war in defense of 
Estonia, in the event of a conflict between the small Baltic country and 
Russia? The media has politely refrained from asking the president to state 
how many human beings would die in the event of a nuclear war between 
the United States and either Russia or China, or both at the same time. 

On the eve of World War II, Leon Trotsky warned that a catastrophe 
threatened the entire culture of mankind. He was proven correct. Within less 
than a decade, the Second World War claimed the lives of more than fifty 
million people. The alarm must once again be sounded. The working class 
and youth within the United States and throughout the world must be told 
the truth. 

The progressive development of a globally integrated world economy is 
incompatible with capitalism and the nation-state system. If war is to be 
stopped and a global catastrophe averted, a new and powerful mass 


international movement, based on a socialist program, and strategically 
guided by the principles of revolutionary class struggle, must be built. In 
opposition to imperialist geopolitics, in which national states fight brutally 
for regional and global dominance, the Intemational Committee 
counterposes the strategy of world socialist revolution. As Trotsky advised, 
we “follow not the war map but the map of the class struggle. . . .”42 

In the weeks prior to the invasion of Iraq in 2003, there were mass 
protests against the war policies of the United States and its allies. Millions 
took to the streets. But after the war began, public opposition virtually 
disappeared. The absence of popular protest did not signify support for the 
war. Rather, it reflected the repudiation, by the old middle-class protest 
movement, of its former Vietnam-era opposition to imperialism. 

There are mounting signs of political radicalization among significant 
sections of the working class and youth. It is only a matter of time before 
this radicalization gives rise to conscious opposition to war. It is the aim of 
this volume to impart to the new antiwar movement a revolutionary 
socialist and internationalist perspective and program. 


David North 
June 28, 2016 
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On the Organization of the Volume 


Part 1: The First Gulf War 1990-91 


Part 1 focuses on the crisis that broke out following the August 2, 1990 
entry of Iraqi troops into Kuwait. Iraqi President Saddam Hussein ordered 
the invasion of Kuwait after a protracted conflict over Kuwaiti efforts to 
undermine his regime economically in the wake of the Iran-Iraq War of 
1980-88. Postwar Iraqi economic recovery efforts were being hindered by 
the Persian Gulf monarchies, which had backed Iraq against Iran during the 
war, and now were demanding heavy debt repayments. The Gulf States also 
cut into Iraqi oil revenues by maintaining high OPEC production levels that 
kept world oil prices low. This was exacerbated by Kuwaiti actions to 
siphon off oil from Iraq’s huge Rumaila oilfield, just across the border, 
through slant drilling from the Kuwaiti side. 

There were repeated protests from Baghdad, combined with threats to 
revive Iraq’s longstanding claim to sovereignty over Kuwait. Originally part 
of the territory of the Ottoman Empire, Kuwait was detached from the 
vilayet of Basra (what became southern Iraq) when the British took control 
in 1899. It was a British colonial possession until 1962, when it became an 
independent emirate. The invasion and conquest of Kuwait was a desperate 
attempt by Saddam Hussein to resolve the growing economic and political 
difficulties of his regime. It was also a trap set by Washington, into which 
he fell. On July 25, 1990, the Iraqi leader met with the US representative in 
Baghdad, April Glaspie, who informed him that the US government had 
“no opinion on your Arab-Arab conflicts, such as your dispute with 


Kuwait.” The purpose of this communication—conducted behind closed 
doors and with no public acknowledgment—was to encourage the Iraqi 
leader to proceed aggressively. The Iraqi takeover of Kuwait was followed 
by an international firestorm. 

All the major imperialist countries denounced the invasion. The world 
media compared Saddam Hussein to Adolf Hitler, portraying the leader of a 
small, bankrupt and war-ravaged country as a major threat to the world 
order. US President George H.W. Bush declared that the conquest of 
Kuwait “will not stand,” and began the largest US military mobilization 
since the Second World War. The buildup was so rapid that it had clearly 
been prepared well in advance, awaiting only the pretext supplied by the 
Iraqi action. 

In all, the United States deployed more than half a million troops to the 
Persian Gulf, along with hundreds of warplanes and a naval flotilla. It was 
joined by sizeable contingents from Great Britain, France and other NATO 
members, as well as troops from Saudi Arabia and the other Gulf 
sheikdoms, Syria, and Egypt. 

The only constraint on US military action was the continued existence of 
the Soviet Union, then in the final stages of dismantlement by the Stalinist 
bureaucracy, headed by President Mikhail Gorbachev. The Soviet-backed 
regimes in Eastern Europe had collapsed, and East Germany was dissolved 
into a united capitalist Germany in November 1990, while the massive war 
buildup was taking place in the Persian Gulf. 

The USSR was the principal military ally of Iraq, and there were months 
of diplomatic maneuvering between Secretary of State James Baker and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze while troops and weaponry 
poured into the battle zone. Ultimately, the Soviet bureaucracy did not 
oppose the US-led military action, as long as the Bush administration 
limited its strategic goals to the reconquest of Kuwait. Despite considerable 
pressure from the more hawkish sections of the Republican Party and the 


Pentagon, the White House did not order a “march on Baghdad” to 
overthrow the Iraqi regime, in large measure to avoid a direct confrontation 
with the Soviet Union. 

The air war against Iraq began on January 16, 1991 and proceeded for 
six weeks with unprecedented savagery. More than one hundred thousand 
sorties were flown and nearly ninety thousand tons of bombs dropped on 
tar- gets in Iraq and Kuwait. Hundreds of thousands of Iraqi soldiers were 
killed, many of them buried in desert bunkers. Iraq’s civilian infrastructure, 
including power plants, water and sewage systems, hospitals, and 
transportation, was laid waste. 

When the ground war began on February 25, 1991, there was little 
organized Iraqi resistance. Most military units had been annihilated or fled 
during the bombing. In only four days, every division of the Iraqi army was 
destroyed, while their attackers suffered only a handful of casualties. These 
were the bloodiest four days the world had seen since the Second World 
War. The victory over Iraq in the Persian Gulf War did not, and by its very 
nature could not, reverse the breakdown of the post-World War II 
equilibrium or provide a new basis, through the exercise of unchallenged 
US military power, for the reconstitution of what Bush pretentiously 
described as a “New World Order.” Unlike the period after World War II, 
the United States no longer possessed the dominant world economic 
position that had made the postwar stabilization of world capitalism 
possible. 

The Persian Gulf War did, however, demonstrate with finality the 
bankruptcy of both Stalinism and the old workers organizations in the 
imperialist countries, as well as the national bourgeois regimes in the 
former colonial countries. Not a single one of these had lifted a finger to 
oppose the imperialist gang-up against Iraq. A statement summing up the 
lessons and historical significance of the Persian Gulf War was published as 
a 1991 May Day Manifesto of the International Committee. 


Part 2: The Balkan War 1999 


Part 2 deals with the US-NATO war on Serbia in 1999. The war escalated 
the decade-long intervention in the former Yugoslavia by the major 
imperialist powers. In the wake of the collapse of the Stalinist regimes in 
Eastern Europe in 1989-90, and the dissolution of the Soviet Union in 
1991, the Stalinist regime in Yugoslavia, founded by Josip Broz Tito, began 
to fracture along ethnic lines. This process was driven by the pressure of the 
imperialist powers, particularly Germany and the United States, which had 
previously backed a united Yugoslavia as a buffer against the Soviet- 
dominated Warsaw Pact, but now set about carving out rival spheres of 
interest. 

Yugoslavia had a complex federal structure, with six states—Serbia, 
Bosnia, Croatia, Slovenia, Montenegro, and Macedonia—and two 
autonomous regions within Serbia, of which Kosovo had an Albanian- 
speaking majority. The historical development of southern Slavs, as well as 
the economic advances under the Tito regime, had produced a considerable 
intermingling of populations. None of the federal states was ethnically 
homogeneous, least of all Bosnia, with its plurality of Muslim Bosniaks, 
large minorities of Serbs and Croats, and the capital city of Sarajevo, where 
more than one-third of all marriages were between members of different 
ethnic groups. 

With German backing, Slovenia, on the border of Austria, declared 
independence in June 1991, followed shortly by Croatia. Large numbers of 
Serbs suddenly found themselves to be minorities in their new countries, 
deprived of language rights and cut off from their relatives in the rest of 
Yugoslavia. When Bosnia, with US backing, moved toward independence, 
both Croats and Serbs were transformed into minorities in a state whose 
ruling party was based in the Muslim section of the local bourgeoisie. 

The result was a series of bloody local civil wars, quickly settled in favor 
of the dominant ethnic faction in Slovenia and Croatia, but more protracted, 


and with an even bloodier outcome, in Bosnia, where each ethnic faction 
seized control of territory and drove out its rivals, in a horrific practice that 
became known as “ethnic cleansing.” US intervention, including the threat 
to bomb Serbia, led ultimately to the 1995 Dayton Accords, which divided 
Bosnia into Muslim-Croat and Serb-ruled cantons under a federal regime in 
Sarajevo. 

Throughout this complex and bloody struggle, Western propaganda 
targeted Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic as the principal enemy, 
demonizing him as a new Hitler engaged in ethnic slaughter, while ignoring 
the equally reactionary records of Franjo Tudjman in Croatia and Alija 
Izetbegovic in Bosnia. 

This became the political framework for the final military conflict in the 
breakup of Yugoslavia, the Kosovo War of 1999. The American CIA had 
been funding and arming a Kosovar Albanian gang, which dubbed itself the 
Kosovo Liberation Army, and engaged in terrorist attacks on the Serb 
minority in Kosovo, along with drug-trafficking and strong-arm tactics 
within the Albanian-speaking community. 

Guerrilla warfare between the KLA and Serbian forces intensified during 
1998. In previous years, US officials had routinely described the KLA as 
“terrorists”; in 1998, official US propaganda shifted dramatically, to portray 
the KLA as “freedom fighters” opposed to Serb oppression of Kosovo, 
which was 80 percent Albanian. Washington exploited the fact that 
Milosevic had built his political career on the basis of a reactionary Serb 
nationalism, focused on Kosovo. Once the Serb homeland, in 1389 the 
medieval Serb kingdom had been defeated and conquered by the Ottoman 
Empire. 

In late 1998, talks were convened at the French chateau of Rambouillet, 
involving the United States, Russia, Great Britain, Serbia, and the KLA. By 
February 1999, they had ended in a deadlock, provoked by the KLA’s 
insistence on independence. Ultimately, the US, Britain and the KLA signed 


the “Rambouillet Accords,” which provided for NATO control of Kosovo 
as a province within Serbia, and unrestricted passage for NATO troops, not 
only in Kosovo, but throughout the whole of Serbia. 

Backed by Russia, the Serbian delegation refused to sign on to a plan 
that would convert it into a NATO protectorate. Within twenty-four hours of 
the collapse of the talks on March 23, 1999, NATO warplanes, mainly from 
the United States, were bombing targets throughout Serbia. The bombing 
continued with increasing ferocity until Serbia capitulated on June 11, 1999, 
and agreed to withdraw its military forces from Kosovo and turn the 
province over to NATO administration. 


Part 3: The 9/11 Attacks and Bush’s Wars in Afghanistan and Iraq 


The coming to power of the Bush administration in January 2001 marked a 
crucial turning point in US and world politics. An unelected government 
was installed in Washington through the intervention of the right-wing 
majority on the US Supreme Court, which shut down vote counting in the 
key state of Florida on December 11, 2000, handing Florida’s electoral 
votes, and the presidency, to the Republican candidate, who had lost the 
popular vote to Democrat Al Gore. 

The new administration began immediately to plan for military 
intervention in the Middle East, starting with an intensive assessment of the 
energy resources of the region, prepared under the auspices of the secretive 
Energy Task Force. This was headed by Vice President Richard Cheney, 
who had been Secretary of Defense during the first Bush administration and 
the first Persian Gulf War of 1991. Among the regions targeted for 
expanded US access to energy supplies was the Caspian Basin, where the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union had opened up new possibilities for the 
major US oil companies. 

This was the atmosphere in which the terrorist attacks of September 11, 
2001 took place, killing nearly three thousand people at the World Trade 


Center in New York, the Pentagon, and aboard a United Airlines flight that 
crashed in rural Pennsylvania. Although fifteen of the nineteen suicide 
hijackers were from Saudi Arabia, as was Osama bin Laden, leader of Al 
Qaeda, the Bush administration immediately targeted two other countries 
for military attack: Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Less than a month after the 9/11 attacks, US forces were at war in 
Afghanistan, linking up with the US-backed rebels of the Northern Alliance 
to overthrow the Taliban government in Kabul and establish a stooge 
regime headed by Hamid Karzai. The relative handful of Al Qaeda 
operatives, including bin Laden, fled the country, but the Taliban and other 
Islamist forces regrouped and began a protracted guerrilla war, which still 
continues. 

Even before US troops arrived in Afghanistan, officials like Secretary of 
Defense Donald Rumsfeld were discussing an invasion of Iraq. This new 
perspective was first hinted at publicly by President Bush in his 2002 State 
of the Union speech, which branded Iraq part of what he called the “axis of 
evil,” along with Iran and North Korea. In an August 2002 speech to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Vice President Cheney began the public 
campaign for a de facto declaration of war on Iraq, the passage of a 
congressional resolution authorizing the Bush administration to use military 
force. 

This campaign had two focal points: the claim that Saddam Hussein 
possessed “Weapons of Mass Destruction,” including chemical and 
biological weapons, as well as a burgeoning program to build a nuclear 
bomb; and the claim that Saddam Hussein had close connections to the Al 
Qaeda network, and might supply such weapons to the terrorist group for 
use against the United States. 

Both claims were known fabrications. Iraq’s primitive stockpile of 
chemical weapons had been destroyed after the first Gulf War, and the 
country had no advanced biological or nuclear programs. The secular 


Baathist regime in Baghdad was ideologically and politically hostile to Al 
Qaeda, which did not exist in Iraq until after the American invasion and 
conquest of the country. 

In October 2002, the Democratic-controlled Senate and the Republican- 
controlled House of Representatives passed the Iraq War resolution. 
Leading Democrats like Senator Hillary Clinton and House Minority 
Leader Richard Gephardt played major roles in ensuring its passage. 

This set the stage for a campaign of international diplomacy against Iraq, 
combined with media manipulation to “sell” the war to American and world 
public opinion. This proved impossible, however, as tens of millions 
rejected the brazen lies emanating from Washington, and joined in the 
largest antiwar demonstrations in history, held throughout the United States, 
Europe, and across Asia and the Pacific. 

On March 20-21, 2003, the Bush administration launched its 
unprovoked and illegal invasion of Iraq. US military forces swiftly 
conquered the country, and Saddam Hussein fled into hiding, his regime 
shattered. Sporadic resistance soon broke out between Iraqis opposed to the 
American occupation and the more than one hundred fifty thousand troops 
deployed by the Pentagon. Within a year, full-scale guerrilla war raged 
throughout the country, and the US death toll soon mounted into the 
thousands. 

In an effort to disrupt the widespread opposition, the Bush 
administration deliberately provoked sectarian warfare between Sunnis and 
Shiites, which culminated in a bloody civil war in 2006—2007, accompanied 
by the US “surge”: the deployment of an additional thirty thousand troops, 
mainly in the predominantly Sunni Anbar province, comprising most of 
western Iraq. 

Five years of war and civil war destroyed Iraq as a functioning society, 
wiping out most of its relatively advanced social and economic 
infrastructure, killing an estimated one million people, and driving millions 


more into exile. The country was effectively partitioned into a Kurdish- 
controlled zone in the north, a Sunni-populated region in the west and 
northwest, and the Shiite- populated core of the country from Baghdad to 
the south. 

Within the United States, the Democratic Party worked might and main 
to block any expression of the deep-seated antiwar sentiment in the 
American population. In the 2004 presidential campaign, Vermont 
Governor Howard Dean appealed to opposition to the war, only to divert it 
back into the Democratic Party. His campaign was torpedoed by the 
Democratic Party establishment, which delivered the nomination to Senator 
John Kerry, who pledged to fight the war more effectively than Bush. 

In 2006, mass antiwar sentiment produced a rout of the Republicans in 
the congressional elections, as the Democrats won control of both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. Incoming Speaker Nancy Pelosi 
immediately ruled out any move to impeach Bush for waging a war based 
on lies, and in both 2007 and 2008, the Democratic-controlled Congress 
meekly rubber- stamped funding to continue and escalate the war. The 
congressional Democrats, including presidential candidates and US senators 
Hillary Clinton and Barack Obama, opposed any suggestion that the 
congressional “power of the purse” could be used to force an end to the 
conflict. 

The documents in this chapter address the major stages of both wars, as 
well as the political crisis they produced within the United States. 


Part 4: Obama’s Wars 2009-2016 


Barack Obama was elected president in November 2008, in large mea- sure 
because of his public stance in opposition to the Iraq War. But on taking 
office, he pledged to adhere to the agreement signed by the Bush 
administration with its puppet regime in Iraq, to continue the war until the 
end of 2011, when US combat troops were scheduled to be withdrawn. He 


also promised to expand the US war in Afghanistan and the ongoing efforts 
to hunt down and kill leaders of Al Qaeda, wherever they had taken refuge. 

The continuity between the outgoing Bush administration and the in- 
coming Obama administration was symbolized by two _ important 
appointments to the new president’s cabinet. He retained Secretary of 
Defense Robert Gates, appointed by George W. Bush in 2007 to replace 
Donald Rumsfeld and oversee the “surge,” the last-ditch effort to prevent a 
US military defeat in Iraq. And he named Hillary Clinton, known for her 
hawkish views, including her vote to authorize the war in Iraq in October 
2002, as his secretary of state. 

During 2008, Bush had nearly doubled the US troop strength in 
Afghanistan, increasing it from twenty-seven thousand to forty-eight 
thousand. In one of his first actions as president, Obama continued the 
escalation, adding seventeen thousand troops in March 2009, and another 
thirty thousand troops in December 2009, swelling the US force to nearly 
one hundred thou- sand. The ongoing withdrawal of US forces from Iraq 
was more than matched by the redeployment to Afghanistan. 

Obama also stepped up the campaign of drone warfare against Al Qaeda 
and similar Islamist groups in Afghanistan, Pakistan, Yemen, and other 
countries. This was combined with the increased use of American special 
forces, like the Seal Team Six that in May 2011 attacked the compound in 
Abbottabad, Pakistan, killing Osama bin Laden and several members of his 
household. 

The revolutionary uprisings in Tunisia and Egypt, at the beginning of 
2011, were met with a counterrevolutionary response by American 
imperial- ism. In March 2011, Obama backed a US-NATO bombing 
campaign against the Libyan regime of Muammar Gaddafi, a longtime 
target of the United States, who had recently become an ally in the “war on 
terror.” 


As in previous US wars in the region, the leader of the target country 
was suddenly demonized as a monster who threatened his own people—in 
this case, an Islamist-led uprising in Libya’s second city, Benghazi—and 
the imperialist military intervention was presented as a humanitarian 
operation to save lives. 

At the same time, the US intervened in Syria, giving its backing to a 
right- wing, Islamist-led movement against the Baathist regime of Bashar al 
Assad. Full-scale civil war erupted, as the American CIA joined forces with 
Saudi Arabia, Qatar, and Turkey to arm and direct the anti-Assad “rebels,” 
who included Al Qaeda’s Syrian affiliate, later to become the Islamic State 
in Iraq and Syria (ISIS). 

The American campaign of expanding military intervention throughout 
the Middle East acquired an important new ally—pseudo-left groups that 
had opposed Bush’s war in Iraq, but now hailed Obama’s attack on Libya 
and the US-sponsored destabilization of Syria as popular “revolutions,” 
seeking to cover up the vast difference between a genuine mass movement, 
as in Egypt, and an imperialist-concocted counterfeit. 

In August-September 2013, Obama came to the brink of open US 
military intervention into the Syrian conflict, threatening air strikes against 
the Assad regime after claims—later exposed as false by renowned 
journalist Seymour Hersh—that the Syrian government had used chemical 
weapons against its own people. Defeat of a pro-war resolution in the 
British parliament, and opposition to a new Mideast war at home, 
compelled the administration to pull back, however, and Obama accepted a 
face-saving Russian plan to eliminate Assad’s chemical weapons stockpile. 

In July 2014, the US puppet regime in Iraq came under dire threat when 
its forces were routed by ISIS militants in the country’s third-largest city, 
Mosul. ISIS took control of the city and a vast quantity of US-supplied 
weaponry, going on to greatly expand the territory under its control, in both 
Iraq and Syria. The Obama administration responded with a new air war in 


both countries, and the dispatch of thousands of US troops, to prevent a 
complete collapse of the Baghdad government. 

The material in this chapter constitutes a Marxist response to these 
events, including the US-NATO war on Libya, the killing of Osama bin 
Lad- en, the civil war in Syria, the continuation of the American wars in 
Iraq and Afghanistan, and the renewed US military intervention in Iraq and 
Syria, on the pretext of fighting ISIS. 

It elaborates a broader framework for the building of an international 
antiwar movement, directed against the grave danger of war by US 
imperialism against Russia or China. This is foreshadowed in the 
provocations mounted by the US and European powers in Ukraine and all 
along Russia’s western border, and in the Obama administration’s “pivot to 
Asia,” aimed at preparing for a conflict with China. 
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August 1990: 
On the Eve of the First US-Iraq War 


This Special Congress of the Workers League is being held in the midst of a 
crisis that marks a political turning point in the history of world imperialism 
and the international class struggle. The purpose of this congress is to 
define the attitude of the Workers League to the events in the Persian Gulf, 
critically review the perspectives of the Workers League and the 
International Committee of the Fourth International in light of the most 
recent developments, and, on this basis, specify the tasks that now confront 
the party as the political vanguard of the working class. 

First of all, let us briefly review the events that have taken place during 
the course of this month. It is crucial that we understand the political 
significance of these developments, for the situation in the Persian Gulf— 
like every great international crisis—has, as Trotsky once noted, “its 
positive side, in that it puts to a test all the various traditional values and 
formulas, laying bare the rottenness of those that served to mask 
‘peacetime’ contradictions ... ”4 

The “traditional values and formulas” of the postwar epoch were 
grounded on two monstrous falsehoods, which retarded the development of 
revolutionary consciousness in the working class. The first was that 
Stalinism represented socialism; the second was that imperialism is 
perpetually compatible with peace and democracy. The first of these lies 
was Shattered by the events of the autumn of 1989. The second is now being 
destroyed by the still-unfolding events of the summer of 1990. 


Iraqi troops invaded Kuwait on August 2, 1990. Within a few days, the 
United States began transforming Saudi Arabia into a staging ground for a 
massive military armada. The speed of the military buildup is without 
precedent, and—except for the absence of the draft—involves a 
mobilization of air, sea and land forces of world war dimensions. The 
United States has been brought to the brink of a major war as the result of 
decisions taken by a handful of people working without any constitutional 
restraints upon them. Even from the standpoint of the formal precepts of 
bourgeois democracy, the way in which this mobilization has been carried 
out makes a sham of the pretense that this is a democratic country where the 
government represents the interests and will of the people. Allow me to 
quote the New York Times of August 19: 


In only 15 days, while Congress was scattered on summer recess 
and much of official Washington was on vacation, senior Bush 
Administration officials have committed the United States to its 
broadest and most hazardous overseas military venture since the 
Vietnam War. . . . The Administration has been reluctant to 
disclose the full extent of its military commitment, with 
Pentagon officials declining to tote up exactly how much armor 
or how many troops it is sending, or intends to send, or to say 
how long it expects they will be there, or to make public 
assessments of the [short—or long-term] risks to American 
personnel or prestige . . . How long the forces will be in place is 
something the Bush Administration has deliberately kept 
vague. ... 

The decision that put in motion the most rapid military 
buildup in American history was effectively made by President 
Bush and a small circle of advisers in a weekend at Camp 
David, shortly after Iraq invaded Kuwait on Aug. 2. 


Most Congressional leaders were informed of the operation 
after it was ordered. Only one influential lawmaker, Senator 
Sam Nunn, the Georgian who is chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, appears to have been consulted in advance. 
So far, no member of Congress has proposed hearings to discuss 
ramifications of the action. 

. in keeping with Mr. Bush’s demonstrated penchant for 
making decisions in secret, the White House has kept Congress, 
citizens and foreign leaders alike in the dark about the ultimate 
scope of the operation. 

The pivotal decisions have been made by Mr. Bush and a 
handful of his top advisers, including the national security 
adviser, Brent Scowcroft; Defense Secretary Dick Cheney; 
Secretary of State James A. Baker 3rd and Gen. Colin Powell, 
the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.2 


Mr. Bush was formerly the director of the Central Intelligence Agency. It 
is fair to say that the United States government has been converted into a 
massive covert operation. The coverage of military operations in the Gulf is 
limited by a degree of censorship—which the bourgeois press has not 
attempted to challenge—that goes beyond anything that existed during 
World War II. Decisions have been made that could cost the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of Iraqis, and thousands of American youth. But 
absolutely nothing has been said to the American people about the 
implications of these decisions or what they actually are. 

In between tours of the golf course and joy rides on his speed boat, Bush 
pontificates about resisting aggression and defending small nations. These 
hypocritical platitudes come from a regime which, only seven months 
before, invaded tiny Panama, killed thousands of defenseless civilians, 
reduced large portions of the country’s capital to rubble, ousted its 


government, arrested and imprisoned its president, and installed its own 
stooge regime. 

The war the United States is threatening against Iraq is a war of an 
imperialist power against a poor and historically oppressed country. The 
Bush administration is preparing a war of plunder, aimed at securing control 
over the crucial oil reserves of the Middle East and, on that basis, 
strengthening its position in the affairs of world imperialism. Were the 
United States to win this war, it would mean the subjugation of Iraq and 
potentially the entire Arab region to a form of colonial exploitation even 
more brutal than that which existed in the pre-World War I heyday of 
imperialism. 

While the United States is acting as the military spearhead of the attack, 
Iraq is confronting a coordinated assault by every imperialist power on the 
planet. 

This international gang-up against Iraq is an expression of the historical 
essence of the Persian Gulf crisis. It marks the beginning of a new 
imperialist redivision of the world. The end of the postwar era means the 
end of the postcolonial era. As it proclaims the “failure of socialism,” the 
imperialist bourgeoisie, in deeds if not yet in words, proclaims the failure of 
independence. The deepening crisis confronting all the major imperialist 
powers compels them to secure control over strategic resources and 
markets. Former colonies, which had achieved a degree of political 
independence, must be resubjugated. In its brutal assault against Iraq, 
imperialism is giving notice that it intends to restore the type of 
unrestrained domination of the backward countries that existed prior to 
World War II. 

Despite their misgivings over America’s rapid military deployment, its 
uncertain aims and unpredictable consequences, the imperialist strategists 
of the “Old World” welcome the opportunity Bush has provided to restore 
colonial-style domination. The American intervention is perceived as the 


beginning of a new repartitioning of the globe. That is why every 
imperialist state is so anxious to participate in the modern-day crusade 
against the Iraqi infidel. Even the flabbiest old scoundrels are pulling in 
their potbellies and attempting to suit up in imperial uniforms, which 
circumstances had obliged them to consign to the storage closet for 
decades. The Spanish bourgeoisie, wondering if perhaps Morocco and 
Sierra Leone might once again wind up on the auction block, informs the 
world that it is once again ready for imperialist exploits by announcing the 
dispatch of a few ships to the Persian Gulf. The Belgian ruling class, which 
has never reconciled itself to the loss of the Congo, also has announced its 
desire to participate in the enforcement of the blockade. The Dutch 
imperialists, who not long ago terrorized tens of millions of Indonesians, 
are also eager to stand fast against “aggression” in the Gulf. Even 
Switzerland, in the first significant change in its foreign policy in about five 
hundred years, has renounced “neutrality” in order to hang on to the 
Kuwaiti gold deposited in the vaults of its banks. Of far greater significance 
for the future course of events is the decision of Germany and Japan to 
participate in the campaign against Iraq. Both countries have seized the 
opportunity to announce that they will revise their postwar constitutions, 
which have until now prohibited the dispatch of troops beyond their 
borders. 

None of the major imperialist states, or even the bourgeois regimes in the 
backward and dependent countries, wish to be left behind in the new rush 
for spheres of influence. Each national bourgeoisie intends to review and 
reintroduce territorial claims, which one might have thought had been 
relegated to the diplomatic archives. The Turkish president offered this 
interesting explanation for the speed with which he acceded to America’s 
request that he cut off the Iraqi oil pipeline that passes through his country. 
Mr. Ozal said that Turkey does not want to be left out of a future “peace 


conference” that might be convened to redraw the borders of Iraq in the 
aftermath of war! 

While Ozal in Turkey and Assad in Syria may be content to munch on 
the morsels of Iraqi territory that the Americans, in the event of a successful 
war, might be prepared to throw their way, the big imperialist powers have 
voracious appetites—far bigger than even that of the hefty Mr. Ozal— 
which cannot be satisfied so easily. 

The Germans and the Japanese cannot be certain that the American 
forces now deployed against Iraq might not in the future be used against 
them. It cannot but cause the Germans and Japanese disquiet when they 
ponder that the American occupation of the Persian Gulf will place their oil 
lifeline in the hands of their most dangerous economic rival. In the last war, 
it was precisely the lack of oil reserves that doomed the Axis to defeat. It is 
impossible to believe that the German and Japanese bourgeoisie have not 
pondered this bitter lesson and drawn certain conclusions. If war should 
come again, the same fate must be avoided. How long can it be before the 
German and Japanese imperialists begin to create the military forces they 
require to secure their strategic interests? Germany may agree to recognize, 
for the time being, American hegemony in the Persian Gulf. But in return, it 
will expect, and at some point even demand, US recognition of German 
interests in Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union (e.g., oil in Romania and 
Baku) and North Africa. For its part, Japan may decide that it is necessary 
to demand a “free hand” in China and East Asia, not to mention Eastem 
Siberia. 

Thus, even as the imperialist powers put on a display of anti-Iraqi 
solidarity, the ground is being prepared for the future struggle between 
them. Although the immediate object of US aggression is Iraq, the actions 
of the Bush administration are aimed at strengthening the position of the 
American bourgeoisie in the ongoing struggle with its imperialist rivals. So 
great is the economic significance of Persian Gulf oil that control over this 


region must have a profound influence on the global balance of power. 
Eight countries in the Persian Gulf region—lIran, Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, Bahrain, Qatar, the United Arab Emirates and Oman—are the 
source of more than half of the world’s proven oil reserves. Intensive 
exploration, aimed at discovering new sources of oil, have failed to identify 
regions that could displace or even seriously challenge the Gulf as the 
world’s major supplier. According to a 1985 report by the US Geological 
Survey: 


Clearly discoveries are on a downward trend from a high in the 
1950s of some 35 billion barrels per year to a present day total 
of 10-15 billion barrels of new oil per year. Production of about 
20 million barrels per day has now out-paced discovery by a 
factor of two. The reality is . . . that the Middle East increasingly 
will monopolize world petroleum supplies . . . most of the 
world’s conventional oil resources lie within the narrow 
confines of the Middle East and so does the production capacity. 
The economies of the western world rest on the daily production 
from the Middle East and indeed even the amount of oil 
transiting the Straits of Hormuz daily, some 7 to 8 million 
barrels is about two times the surplus producing capacity found 
outside the Middle East.2 


Much has been made of the fact that the United States consumes far less 
Persian Gulf oil than Japan and Western Europe. It is suggested that the 
Bush administration is acting to defend world, rather than purely national 
interests. It is true that the United States imports less than 10 percent of its 
oil from the Gulf, while Western Europe imports about 25 percent and 
Japan about 60 percent. However, these figures do not give a true picture of 
problems anticipated by oil industry analysts. It is now widely expected that 
the so-called oil glut, which kept oil prices depressed throughout the 1980s, 


will have dissipated by the mid-1990s (and these projections predate the 
present crisis). As consumption begins to outstrip production, the price 
picture will change and, as one oil analyst warned, “the US would have to 
compete with other importing nations on the world market. Even if it used 
its Strategic Petroleum Reserve, the US might still face another massive 
price crisis.”4 

Aside from oil, the Gulf region has already become an area of growing 
trade and general economic competition between the United States and 
Japan. During the past twenty years, the United States has seen its once 
dominant position in Saudi Arabia steadily undermined. “Whereas the 
United States once overwhelmingly dominated Saudi markets,” two Persian 
Gulf specialists wrote recently: 


. and the US Army Corps of Engineers and US companies 
dominated Saudi construction, the construction business has 
now largely been forfeited to Japanese, Korean, other Asian, and 
some European companies. (These, in turn, increasingly all rely 
on low-cost labor from Southeast and South Asia.) Today, the 
United States and Japan are roughly neck-and-neck in the Saudi 
market, in which both are most heavily involved. .. . 

As trade becomes a major issue of contention between the 
US and Japanese governments (and as economic power 
increasingly supplants military power as the determinant of 
world influence), competition for market share in the wealthier 
non-Western markets could become a key issue. At the moment, 
both the United States and Japan seem to be focusing mainly on 
bilateral issues, but competition in third markets is a possible 
future irritant... . Japan has not, so far, attempted a full-court 
press in the Gulf market, but given the fact that the Gulf is one 
region with which Japan runs a trade deficit, can such a 
campaign be ruled out in the future?”= 


Only political simpletons who have faith in the altruism of American 
imperialism will believe that the Bush administration’s actions in the 
Persian Gulf are unrelated to such longer range economic considerations. 
Confronted with a deterioration in its competitive world position vis-a-vis 
its principal rivals, the temptation of the American bourgeoisie to stem the 
economic tide and even turn it in its own favor through the use of military 
power must be very great. 

While the military buildup of the United States has been justified as a 
necessary response to the invasion of Kuwait, the Iraqi action merely 
provided a pretext for the implementation of strategic plans that the last 
three American governments have been working on for more than a decade. 
For many years, the United States has been making political and military 
preparations for the occupation of the Persian Gulf. A former State 
Department official, John Ausland, has boasted in an article in the French 
press that he personally participated in decades-long planning for military 
action in the Gulf. 

“These preparations,” he wrote in Liberation of August 25, “began at the 
end of the 1960s after Harold Wilson’s Great Britain informed the United 
States that it could no longer maintain the same level of military presence 
east of Suez.” Britain’s retreat, according to Ausland, led immediately to 
the creation of “what has become over the years the gigantic logistical base 
on Diego Garcia in the middle of the Indian Ocean.” 

Since the early 1980s, the US Middle Eastern Force has been operating 
locally from facilities leased from Bahrain. AWACS surveillance aircraft 
have been based in Saudi Arabia. 

According to information provided by a Marine Corps general in 
testimony before Congress last year, billions of dollars have been spent over 
the past ten years to upgrade military facilities in the Azores, Morocco, and 
on the island of Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean. Substantial 
improvements have also been made to port and airfield access facilities in 


Kenya, Somalia, Djibouti, Oman and Pakistan, so that they might be ready 
for use in the event of a Persian Gulf emergency. 

The United States had also pre-positioned in the region substantial stores 
of fuel, ammunition and other requirements to maintain large combat forces 
in the Gulf. In addition, it developed special water purification and 
distribution equipment, communications packages, and _ offloading 
equipment tailored for use in the Gulf region. The sealift capability of the 
US was more than tripled between 1981 and 1987. Finally, there have been 
extensive desert training exercises for US military forces. 

However, the realization of these plans would not have been possible 
without the decisive contribution made by the Gorbachev regime to the 
imperialist ambitions of the United States. The critical turning point in the 
development of this crisis came when Soviet Foreign Minister 
Shevardnadze signed the joint communiqué with Secretary of State Baker, 
which gave the US a free hand in the Gulf. The Soviet bureaucracy no 
longer attempts to feign sympathy with the oppressed nations or pretends to 
bargain on their behalf with imperialism. The venal petty-bourgeois 
parasites that constitute the personnel of the Soviet regime are proud to 
serve as the accomplices and cheerleaders of the imperialist warmongers. In 
exchange for American credits, not to mention a few dollar-denominated 
bribes, Kremlin officials offer the United States a free hand in dealing with 
the Arab people. In fact, the middle-class parasites in the Soviet 
bureaucracy and lumpen-intelligentsia—obsessed with their dreams of 
restoring capitalism and converting themselves into a new bourgeoisie— 
display less resistance to American imperialism than would a genuine 
bourgeois class conscious of its own national interests. To the extent that 
the old pre-1917 Russian bourgeois was striving to strengthen the position 
of his national capitalism in the affairs of world imperialism, he recognized 
the antagonism existing between the interests of Russian imperialism and 
that of its rivals. The Persian Gulf region, then part of the Ottoman Empire, 


was an area in which the interests of pre-1917 Russia clashed sharply with 
those of its European competitors. But Gorbachev, who believes that the 
term “imperialism” is merely a swear word invented by Lenin, is incapable 
of any broad historical and political generalizations. He seems not to realize 
that his glorification of imperialism will lead, unless stopped by the 
working class, to the colonial subjugation of the USSR itself. Gorbachev’s 
policies prove the correctness of Trotsky’s remark that ignorance armed 
with power is as dangerous as insanity with a razor blade. 

In the short run, the treachery of the Kremlin strengthens the hand of 
imperialism. But only those who have not understood the historical role of 
Stalinism, or who value “superpower diplomacy” over the class struggle, 
will bemoan the Kremlin’s role in world affairs. For decades, the policies of 
the Kremlin—which ruthlessly suppressed the independent revolutionary 
struggles of the working class and subordinated its historical interests to the 
reactionary mirage of “peaceful coexistence”—served to preserve the 
stability of world imperialism. The bureaucracy employed the prestige of 
1917 to strangle the revolutionary initiative of the masses. In light of the 
present crisis, it is possible to see how terrible a price the working class is 
paying for these decades of treachery. In the backward countries, the 
Kremlin rendered its most invaluable service to imperialism by bolstering 
the bourgeois nationalist regimes, which functioned as a bulwark against 
socialist revolution. The Soviet bureaucracy provided “socialist” and “anti- 
imperialist” credentials to regimes like that of Saddam Hussein, and built 
up their authority in the eyes of the working class. Even when these regimes 
sent members of the local Stalinist parties to the gallows or firing squads, 
the Kremlin continued to sing their praises. The present unabashed 
alignment of the Stalinists with the imperialists merely brings to its final 
form the essential counterrevolutionary content of the political line upheld 
by the Kremlin during the entire postwar period. 


For the bourgeois nationalists, the new diplomatic alignment of the 
Kremlin means the loss of maneuverability. It is no longer possible for them 
to exploit the opportunities once provided by the old “superpower rivalry.” 
They are caught between the growing pressure exerted upon their 
economically bankrupt countries by the imperialist masters, and the 
growing resistance of the working class and impoverished masses to the 
programs of national austerity, which, in the conditions of the backward 
countries, come more and more to signify mass starvation. 

It is within this context that we must analyze the recent actions of Iraq. 
There is no doubt that Saddam Hussein invaded Kuwait in a desperate 
attempt to find some way out of the catastrophic economic crisis directly 
caused by Iraq’s disastrous eight-year war with Iran. What attitude should 
the revolutionary working class take to this action? Should it denounce the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait as “aggression”? 

We believe that it should definitely not do so. In the first place, all talk 
about “aggression” ignores everything that preceded the firing of the “first 
shot.” Kuwait, along with Saudi Arabia and the other Gulf states, had been 
working with the United States to maintain low oil prices and to drive Iraq 
into an ever more desperate financial position. The imperialist-backed 
feudalists were waging economic war against Iraq, well before August 2. 
But there is a more important objection. To speak of Iraqi “aggression” 
against Kuwait implies support for the territorial integrity of this sheikdom, 
which was created by British imperialism as part of its scheme to divide the 
Arab masses, and retain control over the Arabian peninsula. Like all the 
boundaries of the Persian Gulf states, Kuwait’s lack political, geographic 
and historical legitimacy. They are simply, to use a phrase employed 
recently by Mr. Bush, lines “drawn in the sand.” 

A historian of the Persian Gulf recently wrote that there are some 
twenty-one onshore and offshore territorial boundaries between ten Gulf 
states that could lead to serious conflict. She wrote that, “it is difficult to 


talk of the settlement of boundaries that have never been defined. Five of 
the twenty-one boundaries of the Gulf fit that category. Thus, all of Oman’s 
boundaries remain undefined except possibly part of its boundary with the 
UAE. Similarly, Saudi Arabia’s boundary with South Yemen has yet to be 
defined... ”® 

The manner in which the sheikdom of Kuwait emerged out of Britain’s 
imperialist diplomacy, and its participation in the dismemberment of the old 
Ottoman Empire, constitutes just one of the many sordid chapters in the 
history of the British Empire. Even as the British were compelled to retreat 
from their former possessions in the aftermath of World War II, they sought 
to preserve Kuwait as an important base of operations in the Persian Gulf 
and Indian Ocean. Allow me to quote a document written in Baghdad in 
June 1947 by British diplomat Douglas Busk. To maintain British influence 
in the region, Busk proposed that the imperialists create what he referred to 
as “police stations” in the area: 


It seems to me that our strategic and security interests 
throughout the world will be best safeguarded by the 
establishment in suitable spots of “police stations” fully 
equipped to deal with emergencies within a large radius. Kuwait 
is one such spot from which Iraq, South Persia, Saudi Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf could be controlled. It will be well worth 
while to go to considerable trouble and expense to establish and 
man a “police station” there. . . . I should start now to establish a 
new base in Kuwait where we can reasonably count on security 


of tenure for a great many years.2 


We have no interest in defending the Kuwaiti state. Our opposition to the 
Iraqi invasion is based on considerations more profound than a concern for 
the fate of borders drawn by the British, and then defended by the United 
States. Moreover, we support the strivings of the Arab masses for self- 


determination, and share their hatred for the semifeudal enclaves created by 
imperialism. 

But it is precisely because, as socialist intemnationalists, we are 
consistent, and not opportunist, in our opposition to the imperialist division 
of the Arab nation, that we attribute no progressive role to Hussein’s 
invasion. We oppose the invasion not because it represents “aggression” 
against Kuwait, but because it cannot—even if successful—contribute to 
the democratic unification of the Arab masses and their liberation from 
imperialism. 

That is why I disagree with the suggestion made by a comrade that “we 
must support this annexation from the standpoint of the unfulfilled national 
and democratic tasks of the Arab revolution.” He added: 


We must say that the annexation represents a small step by the 
Iraqi bourgeoisie towards that task which they cannot and will 
not complete. We support this move in the same way that 
Chiang Kai-shek’s move against the warlords in 1926 should 
have been supported; that is, we support all measures to remove 
the imperialists and their agents and at the same time maintain 
our independence, our own program and prepare the working 
class for the overthrow of the national bourgeois regime. 


In my opinion, this is wrong. The proposal that we must positively 
support the annexation of Kuwait by the Iraqis would lead the ICFI in a 
false direction, and undermine the theoretical and political gains made since 
1985, in our struggle against the Workers Revolutionary Party’s betrayal of 
the program of world socialist revolution. A number of points should be 
made. 

a. The action taken by the Iraqi bourgeoisie is not a step of any sort 
toward national independence and the completion of the unresolved tasks of 
the democratic revolution. Through its annexation of Kuwait, the Iraqi 


bourgeoisie seeks to strengthen its own position vis-a-vis its imperialist 
masters and its bourgeois rivals in the region. It seeks not the destruction of 
the imperialist order, but the renegotiation of its terms. 

b. To speak of the “progressive” character of the annexation of Kuwait, 
without considering the class nature of the regime that has carried it out, is, 
in light of the vast experience accumulated by the international working 
class over the last half century, to indulge in self-deception and the 
deception of the working class in the Middle East. The Arab bourgeoisie 
consists of political scoundrels whose Pan-Arabist phrases merely conceal 
their own venal and provincial ambitions. The Baathists sing hymns to Arab 
unity, while ruthlessly subordinating that fictional goal to the material 
interests of the national bourgeoisie within the imperialist-drawn state 
borders defended by their regime. It is not accidental that there exist no 
more bitter enemies than the Syrian Baathist Assad and the Iraqi Baathist 
Hussein. 

c. Again and again, such “progressive” actions as the invasion of Kuwait 
have been followed by the most treacherous deals with imperialism. For 
example, Sadat’s 1973 victories in the war against Israel paved the way for 
the Camp David deal. There is no reason to believe that Saddam Hussein 
would have proceeded any differently, had his annexation of Kuwait not 
been challenged. 

d. The fact that the United States has decided to use the Iraqi annexation 
of Kuwait as a pretext for its long-planned assault in the Persian Gulf does 
not mean that we are required to support the actions of the Iraqi regime. We 
unconditionally defend Iraq against US imperialism, which means that we 
defend Iraq despite our opposition to the regime of Saddam Hussein and its 
policies. 

e. We do not bemoan the liquidation of the state boundaries of Kuwait. 
We do not call upon the Iraqi regime to withdraw from Kuwait, a country 
created by imperialism to preserve its interests in the region. But we do not 


believe that the Iraqi invasion and the subsequent annexation can lead to the 
resolution of the outstanding problems of democratic development. The 
economic and cultural development of the Arab masses requires the 
elimination, not merely of “imperialist enclaves,” but of the entire capitalist 
nation-state system throughout the Middle East. We seek not the reshuffling 
of borders, but their elimination. That can be achieved only by the 
revolutionary proletariat on the basis of a socialist program. 

f. It is understandable that comrades should feel inclined to welcome the 
chasing of the Emir out of Kuwait. But that sympathy must not be 
translated into any sort of defense of the policies of the Iraqi bourgeoisie. If 
we support the annexationist policy of the Iraqi bourgeoisie, our claim to 
uphold the independence of the working class is reduced to a mere pretense. 
Our independence is grounded on a historical perspective, which attributes 
to the working class a progressive revolutionary role that no other social 
force can play. Therefore, we fight for the unification of the Arab masses, 
not through the medium of any of the existing regimes, but through the 
building of the world party of socialist revolution and the overthrow of 
these reactionary bourgeois regimes. 

g. There may be a superficial similarity between the political aspirations 
and methods of Saddam Hussein and those of Bismarck. But what was 
achieved by Bismarck in the nineteenth century on the basis of wars and 
annexations cannot be achieved in the twentieth. Moreover, the task of our 
epoch is not the creation of new viable national states, but the fraternal 
unification of all nationalities into a worldwide socialist federation that 
raises mankind to a higher economic and cultural level. As Trotsky said, 
“The national problem merges everywhere with the social. Only the 
conquest of power by the world proletariat can assure a real and lasting 
freedom of development for all nations of our planet.”® 

h. Finally, for the sake of the clarity of our historical conception, we are 
obliged to observe that the reference to Chiang Kai-shek suggests that 


revolutionary policy in 1926 consisted of supporting the reactionary leader 
of the national bourgeoisie. In fact, that was the line of Stalin, who insisted 
upon the subordination of the Chinese Communist Party and the working 
class to Chiang’s Northern Expedition, and thereby to the bourgeois 
Kuomintang. Trotsky referred to the Northern Expedition under the 
leadership of Chiang as “an expedition against the proletariat.” In another 
article, he said, “The Northern Expedition only served to strengthen the 
bourgeoisie and weaken the workers.”2 Trotsky maintained that the 
Northern Expedition could have yielded positive results for the workers, 
only if the Communist Party had intervened with its independent program 
among the masses, in opposition to the policies of Chiang Kai-shek. At any 
rate, an attempt to provide political support to Saddam MHussein’s 
annexation of Kuwait, by citing the antiwarlord campaigns of Chiang Kai- 
shek, is an academic and sterile exercise. A loose analogy is not a substitute 
for historically concrete analysis. 

At the present time, it cannot be stated with certainty how this crisis will 
develop over the next few days and weeks. In this situation we must bear in 
mind Trotsky’s adage: the more concrete a prognosis, the more conditional 
it is. Events are moving very quickly and any number of outcomes are 
possible. Within the upper echelons of the bourgeoisie, a debate is raging 
over the advisability of resorting to war. Last week’s selloff on Wall Street 
is an indication of the nervousness within the ruling class over the political 
and economic implications of a full-scale military clash. For all the war 
propaganda in the media, the more astute sections of the bourgeoisie are 
reluctant to base all their calculations on the highly dubious premise that all 
the high-tech weaponry will work flawlessly, and produce complete victory 
within a few days, if not hours. Indeed, unless the bourgeoisie, or at least 
Bush’s entourage, has completely lost its head, it must seriously doubt that 
the aims of the United States can be achieved on the basis of a single and 
massive strike against Iraq. The very launching of war changes the 


objective situation, and raises new and unforeseen problems that may well 
prove to be greater and more dangerous than those which the military 
actions were intended to resolve. The precise mathematical calculations of 
the Pentagon technicians would be the first casualties of war; for, as old 
Clausewitz noted long ago, war produces “an interplay of possibilities, 
probabilities, good luck and bad that weaves its way throughout the length 
and breadth of the tapestry. In the whole range of human activities, war 
most closely resembles a game of cards.”12 

But the massive buildup of military forces has a logic of its own; and 
there is reason to doubt that even an Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait would 
avert a military strike by the United States. It is less and less likely that a 
return to what the Financial Times, the leading organ of the British 
bourgeoisie, calls the “status quo ante,” is acceptable to the United States. 
Its goal of establishing a major American base in the Persian Gulf region is 
incompatible with the existence of an Iraqi military force in its present 
form. 

Significantly, the New York Times of August 29 declared: 


The problem is clear: The U.N. resolutions don’t go far enough. 
There’s a need for broader objectives—reducing the risks of 
future Iraqi aggression and preventing hostile control of gulf oil. 
With or without Saddam Hussein in power, Iraq then would 
have to agree to destroy its chemical and nuclear-weapons 
facilities and accept credible international inspection. This 
would be accompanied by border guarantees and an 


international force to monitor frontiers. 


The Wall Street Journal has gone even farther. It states explicitly that the 
“optimum” aim of American policy should be the military conquest of 
Baghdad and the installation of “a MacArthur regency.” 


Barring a complete capitulation by Saddam Hussein—entailing not only 
a complete withdrawal from Kuwait but also major political concessions on 
matters relating to Iraq’s internal security (the size of its army, its weaponry, 
etc.)—it is not likely that the far-reaching aim of the United States to 
establish its undisputed military and political domination of the region can 
be achieved without war. 

However, we need not engage in conjecture over the course of events in 
the coming months. It is far more important to recognize that, whatever the 
immediate outcome of this crisis, the political situation on a world scale has 
been transformed. If this particular crisis does not lead to war, another 
crisis, not too far in the future, will. We must grasp that the change in the 
world situation will pose the greatest political challenges to all the sections 
of the International Committee and the Workers League. For the 
revolutionary party, a war crisis is a great political test. It reveals the real 
political character of all tendencies in the workers movement, the true value 
of their program and perspective, and the caliber of their cadre. It exposes 
who has prepared for struggle, and who has not. 

The crisis has already provided the most powerful verification of the 
scientific content of the perspective upon which the Workers League and 
the International Committee have based their work. The events of the past 
month did not come as a surprise to either the Workers League or our 
international co-thinkers. We anticipated and prepared for the crisis that has 
now erupted. Throughout the past year, in the face of a campaign of 
unprecedented virulence against Marxism, the International Committee has 
insisted that the breakdown of the Stalinist regimes in Eastern Europe 
represented a crisis of the entire postwar order, through which the global 
interests of the capitalist system were maintained for nearly a half century. 
We stated that the events in Eastern Europe, arising out of the pressure of 
the world economy on the obsolete nation-state system, were part of a 
general collapse of the international equilibrium, which had regulated the 


affairs of imperialism. A new equilibrium, we warned, could not be 
achieved without passing through a protracted period of political and social 
convulsions. Permit me to refer to a number of statements that have 
appeared in the press and internal documents of the Workers League and the 
ICFI. 

a. In a Political Committee statement on the US invasion of Panama, 
issued December 22, 1989, the Workers League wrote: 


The attack on Panama shows the increasing resort of US 
imperialism to military force. It is the third time in little more 
than four weeks—following the dispatch of Delta Force 
commandos to San Salvador and the mobilization of the US Air 
Force to block the Philippines coup—that US military forces 
have intervened in the affairs of another country. 

Far from being a sign of strength, the resort to military force 
is the expression of the weakness and crisis of American 
capitalism. With its financial system in a shambles, facing 
escalating trade and budget deficits, and hammered by the 
competition of more efficient imperialist rivals, especially Japan 
and West Germany, US imperialism is seeking to assert by force 
what it no longer has the economic resources to sustain... . 

The US is thus flexing its muscles, not merely to chase out 
Noriega, but to send a warning to its principal economic rivals 
in Europe and Asia that while in decline economically, the 
United States still possesses decisive military advantages. 

This combination of economic weakness and military power 
is an explosive mixture. But in the long run, the first factor is far 
more decisive, and the increasing recklessness in the use of 
American military power means that inevitably, US imperialism 
is headed for a monumental debacle. . . . 


The US invasion is yet another expression of the increasingly 
incendiary nature of world politics. The tendency to resolve 
local disputes through armed force leads inexorably towards a 
more general military conflagration. The return to gunboat 
diplomacy signals a violent eruption by American imperialism 
on a global scale... . The collapse of the Warsaw Pact and the 
abandonment of any pretense of anti-imperialism by the Soviet 
Union have made US imperialism even less likely to show 


restraint in its actions.22 


b. On January 6, 1990, in my political report to the membership of the 
Workers League, I said: 


The postwar settlement was aimed at resolving the very 
contradictions which led to the bloodiest war in history, a war 
which nearly brought about the end of capitalism and now, 45 
years later, it turns out that all those contradictions are still there, 
all those fault lines still exist and once again world imperialism 
is preparing inexorably a ferocious confrontation between the 
major imperialist powers. What could be more explosive than 
the combination of America’s declining world position and its 
still considerable military power. 

Nations and states and classes don’t go peacefully into the 
“Good Night.” America is not going to accept the loss of its 
world position. It views this as the American century, no matter 
what setbacks and defeats it has suffered... 

Taken within a world historical framework, the breakdown of 
the Eastern European regimes and of the postwar order in 
general means the reassertion, on a far higher level, of all the 
basic contradictions of imperialism. Far from entering into a 
new and triumphant period of capitalist ascendancy, imperialism 


stands on the brink of a new bloody epoch of wars and 
revolutions. The new equilibrium that will be necessary for 
capitalism will only be worked out after a period of profound 
struggles and eruptions of all sorts, of wars and revolutions. In 
other words, contradictions have been set into motion that 
cannot be peacefully resolved. So this is the question 
confronting the working class, that it must resolve this crisis on 
a progressive basis or it will be resolved by capitalism on an 


extremely reactionary one./2 


c. In the opening report to the Fourteenth National Congress of the 
Workers League on February 17, 1990, I stated: 


But the pressure of the world economy, which has had such a 
devastating effect upon the nationally-isolated economies of 
Eastern Europe, is having a no less shattering impact upon the 
political and economic relations of the major imperialist powers. 
The old capitalist equilibrium that prevailed during the postwar 
era, which depended upon the hegemonic role of American 
imperialism, has now been shattered; and a new equilibrium 
cannot be reestablished without a violent restructuring of 
political and economic relations among the major imperialist 
powers. . . . Now, the breakup of that equilibrium reopens the 
Pandora’s box of economic and political rivalries that produced 
within the space of 25 years, between 1914 and 1939, the 
eruption of two world wars which proved to be the greatest and 
most terrible conflagrations in history.4 


d. At the Tenth Plenum of the ICFI, on May 6, 1990, I made the 
following point: 


The political map is being redrawn as dramatically as it was in 
the period after 1914. The question is: how is it going to be 
redrawn and who’s going to do the redrawing? Is it going to be 
redrawn on a capitalist basis, that is, through wars and bloody 
annexations, which is what the future will hold, or is it going to 
be redrawn by the working class through the abolition of 
national boundaries and the establishment of a worldwide 
socialist federation? 


e. On the next day, this point was expanded upon: 


The question is: will the imperialists be able to work out a new 
and stable equilibrium peacefully? Clearly, the old equilibrium 
which was established after World War II on the basis of the 
global supremacy of US imperialism is utterly unviable. This 
supremacy has been deteriorating over an extended period, but 
the framework of the Cold War still endowed it with a certain 
legitimacy. The United States-Soviet antagonism provided the 
means for suppressing the interimperialist rivalries. If there 
exists any possibility of working out a new interimperialist 
status quo “peacefully,” it first of all depends on the willingness 
of the United States to accept a new relationship which, in one 
way or another, given the changes in the relationships 
economically between the major capitalist powers, would 
represent a diminution of its world position. The question is: 
should we expect such a dignified retreat on the part of 
American imperialism? The evidence so far strongly suggests 


that we should not.+2 


f. The perspectives resolution of the Workers League, initially adopted in 
February 1990 and amended in April, summarized the objective situation as 
follows: 


The Stalinist regimes in Eastern Europe were an essential part of 
the political framework established at the end of World War II 
by imperialism, with the collaboration of Stalinism, to suppress 
the proletarian revolution. Their collapse expresses not only the 
crisis of Stalinism. It is the most advanced expression of the 
general crisis of world imperialism, and _ signals the 
disintegration of the postwar order. In Eastern Europe, the chain 
of the imperialist world order has broken at its weakest link. The 
underlying economic crisis of world capitalism is as profound 
and sweeping as those which forced the redrawing of the map of 
Europe and other parts of the world in the aftermath of World 
War I and the October 1917 Revolution, and again in the 
aftermath of World War II. Previously sacrosanct political 
divisions and state borders are crumbling first in Eastern 
Europe. But this is only the prelude to a convulsive period of 
wars and revolutions that will remake the map of the world. The 
issue which confronts the working class is whether these 
changes will be imposed from above, by the imperialist ruling 
classes, by means of nuclear war and fascist barbarism, or from 
below, by the working class, by means of world socialist 
revolution. 

World events are once again moving at a blinding speed, and 
the vastly accelerated tempo is itself the mark of a revolutionary 
period. The extended time span in which molecular changes in 
the economic base of society accumulated, and politics appeared 
to move at a glacial pace, has given way to an era characterized 
by frenetic changes and upheavals, in which the profound 
subterranean shifts have broken through the surface of political 
life. Fundamental class antagonisms, contained for decades 
beneath various political and state structures, have exploded into 


the open, and all of the contending social forces entering into 
battle have begun to advance openly the programs. that 
correspond to their economic interests. This open clash of 
antagonistic class forces is the essential characteristic of a 
revolutionary period.1® 


It is indisputable that the political analysis of the party has been 
vindicated by the course of events. But the vindication of our analysis is, 
more fundamentally, the vindication of the Marxist method and the entire 
principled foundation of the Fourth International. I will not repeat the points 
that have already been made in the editorial of the Fourth International, 
(volume 17, nos. 1—2) but no other movement except that founded by Leon 
Trotsky can provide answers to the historic problems confronting the 
working class. Fifty years after his assassination, the program of world 
socialist revolution has acquired a life-and-death significance for the 
working class. All the alternatives to Marxism—the reactionary national 
socialist panacea of the Stalinists, the piddling reformism of the social 
democrats and trade union bureaucrats, the bogus anti-imperialist 
demagogy of the bourgeois nationalists in the backward countries, not to 
mention the apologias provided for all the above by Pabloite opportunism— 
have proven utterly bankrupt. 

In the present crisis, we base our work on the principles of Marxism and 
the historical experiences of the working class, embodied in the program of 
the Fourth International. In defining our attitude to this war, we have no 
need to seek programmatic innovations. Our work must be based on the 
principles of revolutionary defeatism elaborated by the great founders of 
our movement. We tell the working class that its principal enemy is the 
American ruling class and its government; that it must oppose the war drive 
of the American bourgeoisie with all its might; and that if war should 
nevertheless break out, the working class should continue to oppose the war 
and develop its independent class struggle in opposition to all appeals for 


patriotic sacrifice. Its attitude should be: “Not a man and not a penny for 
this imperialist war.” 

We must, as advised by Trotsky, make use of transitional demands to aid 
the independent mobilization of the working class and break it from the 
influence of the pro-imperialist bureaucracies that dominate the workers 
movement. At a time when it is obvious to every serious worker that war is 
welcomed by the rapacious defense contractors, who feared that the end of 
the Cold War might depress their profits, the Workers League must 
energetically call for workers’ control of the war industries, the confiscation 
of war profits, and the expropriation and nationalization of the war 
industries and their transformation into means of socially useful production. 

The Workers League must build its antiwar program on the independent 
political mobilization of the working class and the youth against 
imperialism. There is no effective struggle against war except one that 
proceeds from the Marxist precept that war is the inevitable outcome of the 
contradictions of the imperialist system. We do not fight war with moral 
appeals to the bourgeoisie. We do not approach war as if it was a ghastly 
mistake. We recognize that war arises inevitably out of imperialism and, 
therefore, to fight war means to fight for the international unity of the 
working class and the overthrow of capitalism. Within this political 
framework, the demand for the formation of a Labor Party, based on a 
revolutionary program, assumes the greatest practical significance. Despite 
what Cliff Slaughter attempted to tell us in 1983, following the US invasion 
of Grenada, revolutionary opposition to imperialism is reduced to empty 
phrases if it leaves out the essential issue of fighting to break the American 
working class from the domination of the bourgeois parties. 

The drive to war must accelerate the economic crisis of American 
capitalism and intensify the exploitation of the working class. We have 
often stressed that it is not possible for the bourgeoisie to maintain a policy 
of “guns and butter” as it did during the Vietnam era. The economic 


conditions that exist today are the opposite of those that prevailed in 1965 
when President Johnson initiated the massive escalation of troop levels in 
Vietnam. In that period, the United States was not troubled by trade deficits, 
and its dollar, convertible into gold at the price of $35 per ounce, functioned 
as the world reserve currency—that is, the bulk of world trade was 
calculated and paid for in dollars. Such was the apparent economic strength 
of the United States that Johnson and his advisers believed the war in 
Vietnam would not interfere with the “war on poverty,” proclaimed as the 
goal of the administration’s domestic policy. 

But what is the situation today? The United States is the largest debtor 
country in the world; the dollar, now worth less than one-third its value in 
1971 against the major currencies, is plunging on the world markets; and 
the trade and budget deficits have reached astronomical proportions, even 
before the enormous expenditures required to finance the US military 
operations in the Persian Gulf. What is coming is not a war on poverty, but 
a war on the working class. From the very start, the United States must 
place the full burden of militarism on the back of the working class. The 
financial credits required by the American bourgeoisie to pay for its 
military adventures must be raised on international credit markets, which, in 
turn, will demand drastic reductions in the increasingly miserable living 
standards of the working class. 

Therefore, the preparation for war and its actual outbreak must produce 
an intensification of the level of class struggle in the United States. Efforts 
will be made to suppress its expression. One can be certain that among the 
first victims of war will be the democratic rights of the working class and 
all those who oppose American imperialism. But no amount of police 
repression can contain the mass discontent that the suffering caused by war 
will produce. It will inevitably break through the surface; and the Workers 
League—while taking the necessary measures to strengthen its political 


security and anticipating the likelihood of attacks on its legal rights—must 
systematically prepare for that inevitable development. 

The historical experience of the twentieth century has demonstrated the 
profound connection between imperialist war and social revolution. Lenin’s 
call to tum the imperialist war into a civil war was not some sort of 
agitational appeal, but a programmatic formula based on a scientific 
analysis of the organic tendencies of capitalist development. Imperialist 
war, as Lenin explained again and again, is the outcome of objective social 
contradictions whose development, accelerated and intensified by war 
itself, inevitably leads to a revolutionary crisis. However, the development 
of a revolutionary crisis into a social revolution is not simply an objective 
process. It requires the intervention of those subjective forces that are 
actively seeking to utilize the possibilities created by the revolutionary 
crisis to achieve the conquest of power by the working class. The 
revolutionary party represents that essential subjective force. In appraising 
the political situation and our historic tasks, we recall the words written by 
Lenin in 1915: 


The experience of the war, like the experience of any crisis in 
history, of any great calamity and any sudden turn in human life, 
stuns and breaks some people, but enlightens and tempers 
others. Taken by and large, and considering the history of the 
world as a whole, the number and strength of the second kind of 
people have—with the exception of individual cases of the 
decline and fall of one state or another proved greater than those 
of the former kind... . 

Will this situation last long; how much more acute will it 
become? Will it lead to revolution? This is something we do not 
know, and nobody can know. The answer can be provided only 
by the experience gained during the development of 
revolutionary sentiment and the transition to revolutionary 


action by the advanced class, the proletariat. There can be no 
talk in this connection about “illusions” or their repudiation, 
since no socialist has ever guaranteed that this war (and not the 
next one), that today’s revolutionary situation (and not 
tomorrow’s) will produce a revolution. What we are discussing 
is the indisputable and fundamental duty of all socialists—that 
of revealing to the masses the existence of a revolutionary 
situation, explaining its scope and depth, arousing the 
proletariat’s revolutionary consciousness and revolutionary 
determination, helping it to go over to revolutionary action, and 
forming, for that purpose, organisations suited to the 


revolutionary situation./2 


Every comrade must recognize that enormous tasks confront this party. 
A war changes everything: all the relations between classes, the relation 
between the party and the working class, and the relations within the party 
itself. The greatest danger we face is complacency and fatalism, and the 
continuation of forms of work and routines that have acquired the force of 
habit. It is not easy to change methods of work that have been rooted in 
objective political conditions quite different from those we now confront. 
We must fight against all methods of work which are based on the unstated 
assumption that, somehow or other, things will continue to go on as they 
have gone on in the past, that the present crisis and the increasingly 
explosive conditions within world imperialism will not produce social 
eruptions that quite suddenly change the relationship of the party to broad 
masses of workers, and which pose directly to the party the task of leading 
tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands, and even millions of workers in 
struggle. We have stressed repeatedly during the past year that the objective 
relationship between the party and the working class has changed. All the 
practical experiences of the party during the past year have tended to 
confirm that. A vast gulf has opened up between the masses and their 


official leadership, and that gulf will grow far wider as the impact of the 
war crisis is felt by broad masses of workers. 

We must mobilize the growing discontent of the working class; we must 
tirelessly fight for its independence; we must above all turn energetically to 
the youth, that section of the working class which will be called upon first 
of all to bear the most bloody sacrifices of imperialist war; and through this 
turn to the youth, and the working class as a whole, we must recruit new 
forces into the party. There is no place for skepticism, complacency and 
fatalism in this movement. Our party has undergone a significant political 
development in the course of the last decade. Those comrades who recall 
the period of the Vietnam War know that our movement, both within the 
United States and internationally, is far more prepared to confront the 
revolutionary challenges posed by the situation than it was in that period. 
And anyone who believes that we cannot achieve our goals, that the 
revolutionary perspective is unrealistic, has not seriously considered the 
meaning of the events of the past year. 

In the course of the past year, we have seen our movement conduct work 
in areas that would previously have not been possible. Lectures have been 
held in Moscow, and we have contacts who are eager to undertake mass 
distribution of the Russian Bulletin throughout the Soviet Union. Our 
comrades are conducting work throughout what was East Germany, and the 
BSA is gaining an ever more powerful reputation in the advanced sections 
of the working class in the DDR. 

But the breathtaking tempo of events is only a small-scale anticipation of 
the changes that we will witness in the next period. For, as Trotsky wrote in 
1940: 


War, let us once again recall, speeds up enormously the political 
development. Those great tasks which only yesterday seemed 
long years, if not decades away, can loom up directly before us 
in the next two or three years, and even sooner. Programs which 


are based on habitual peacetime conditions will inevitably 
remain dangling in midair. On the other hand, the Fourth 
International’s program of transitional demands, which seemed 
so “unreal” to nearsighted politicians, will reveal its full 
significance in the process of the mobilization of the masses for 


the conquest of state power./8 


Our program today is the most realistic of all programs in the world. No 
other movement has understood, has analyzed, has anticipated 
developments as this party has. It is the power and strength of that analysis 
which provides the deepest insight into the real relationship of class forces. 
The work which we are carrying out is not based on the clever insights of a 
few individuals. It expresses the growing comprehension of the working 
class as a whole of its historical tasks, and such a development of 
consciousness reflects the very advanced stage of social contradictions. 

We are not making predictions or offering guarantees; but we have no 
doubt that the period immediately before us will open up possibilities 
which, only a short time ago, would have appeared almost inconceivable. 
Can this party and the other sections of the International Committee become 
mass parties in the period immediately ahead? Is it possible that in a year’s 
time we will be holding meetings attended by hundreds and thousands of 
people? I believe that is certainly the case. That is the direction of objective 
developments. We must base ourselves, not on what we perceive to be our 
organizational limitations, but on a scientific analysis of the objective 
situation. 

Our task is to mobilize the working class for the conquest of power. Our 
perspective has already demonstrated the power of the Marxist method, and 
now we must act on this perspective to transform the forms of our work, to 
develop our activities broadly throughout the working class, to change in 
practice the relationship between our party and the growing insurgent 


movement of the working class, and in that way, to provide 
revolutionary answer to imperialist war. 
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Report to a Special National Congress of the Workers League, forerunner of the Socialist Equality 


Party, August 30, 1990 


Why the US Chose War against Iraq 


The war in the Persian Gulf has entered its second month. By the standards 
of the twentieth century, this is not very long for a war. The First World War 
lasted four years; the Second World War, six years; the Korean War, three 
years; and the Vietnamese-American war lasted nearly a decade. But if one 
were to compare this conflict to others on the basis of its daily toll in human 
lives and physical destruction, the dimensions of this war equal, and in 
some ways exceed, that of all the others. Rarely has so much wanton 
devastation been inflicted upon one country within such a short period of 
time as has been inflicted upon Iraq by the combined forces of US 
imperialism and its allies. 

Much of Iraq lies in ruins. Its economic and industrial infrastructure, 
which provided the foundation for impressive social, cultural and scientific 
achievements, has been reduced to rubble. Baghdad, a city of four million 
inhabitants, which, until January 16, 1991, was one of the urban jewels of 
the Middle East, is now without electricity and running water. The hospitals 
that continue to function operate under conditions resembling those of the 
mid-nineteenth century; operations and amputations are carried out without 
either antiseptics or anesthetics. The threat of pestilence hangs over the city, 
as its inhabitants are compelled to draw water from polluted rivers. 

We have no way of knowing at the present time how many Iraqis have 
died. The massacre of several hundred women and children in the Al- 
Amariya bomb shelter, on February 13 in Baghdad, claimed the attention of 
the entire world+. But the charred and unrecognizable corpses extracted 
from the underground inferno represent only a fraction of the victims 


created by the American bombing. To the extent that the international press 
pays any attention at all, it reports the figures released by the Iraqi 
government on the civilian casualties. However, there have been no reports 
on the number of soldiers who have been killed in the course of the tens of 
thousands of sorties carried out by American, British, French and Italian 
bombers. If, on average, each ton of bombs dropped from the planes of the 
imperialists has claimed the life of only one Iraqi soldier, the toll in human 
life has already assumed horrifying dimensions. We see no reason to make a 
distinction between the military and civilian casualties. A large percentage 
of the Iraqi population, which consists of only seventeen million people, are 
to be found in the trenches upon which tens of thousands of tons of bombs 
have been dropped. 

In the trenches of southern Iraq and Kuwait, an entire generation of Iraqi 
manhood is threatened with annihilation. During the past few days, the 
United States has been dropping fuel-air explosives, whose detonation 
produces shock waves equal to those of a nuclear bomb, though without the 
radioactive fallout, and which actually suck the oxygen out of the lungs of 
their victims. 

While the Iraqi people are providing the world with an example of 
heroism and moral fortitude of which only the oppressed are capable, the 
imperialists are exposing the full extent of their cowardice and depravity. 
The two chief emissaries of President Bush—Defense Secretary Cheney 
and General Colin Powell—found it amusing during their recent visit to 
Saudi Arabia to place their autographs on bombs that were soon to be 
dropped on Iraq. 

When Cheney and Powell returned to Washington, they reported to Bush 
that the bombing had failed to break the will of the Iraqi people; and that is 
why they recommended the bombing of the Al-Amariya bomb shelter. It 
was a desperate measure aimed to prove to the Iraqi people—as if they did 
not already know—that the United States will stop at nothing to achieve its 


aims. The choice of this specific shelter gives an insight into the weird 
mixture of demoralization and homicidal frenzy which prevails within the 
upper echelons of the Bush administration: it knew that the Al-Amariya 
shelter was used by civilians and had reason to believe that among those 
within it were family members of high government officials. 

In the future, how will history look back on the events of January and 
February 1991? How will it judge the bombardment of the cities of Iraq by 
the combined forces of the United States and its imperialist allies? What 
verdict will history render on the destruction of a society and culture whose 
roots extend back to the dawn of civilization, and on the killing of countless 
thousands of women and children? Allow me to predict that it will render a 
judgment similar to those already pronounced on other brutal and 
reactionary imperialist exploits of the twentieth century: from the Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria, the Italian invasion of Ethiopia, and the Nazi 
invasion of Poland and the Soviet Union to, more recently, the American 
war against Vietnam. History will record that the war against Iraq was an 
imperialist war of plunder, launched by a gang of political criminals, no 
better than the Nazi thugs of the 1930s, who resorted to war in a desperate, 
and ultimately futile, attempt to reverse the protracted degeneration of 
American capitalism. 

In recent weeks, the Bush administration has frequently asserted that it 
intends to press for the indictment of Saddam Hussein as a war criminal. 
Among the “crimes” for which it intends to hold Saddam Hussein 
personally responsible is the use of Scud missiles against Israel and Saudi 
Arabia! In other words, US imperialism judges as criminal the minimal 
measures taken by Iraq to defend itself against the most savage air 
bombardment in history. 

But since the Bush administration has raised the issue of war crimes— 
and as the military outcome of the war has not yet been decided—perhaps 
some thought should be given to the charges that might be brought against 


the leaders of American imperialism. Certainly, the wanton destruction 
inflicted by the massive bombing of Iraq is of a criminal character. But 
there exist more profound grounds for the handing down of a number of 
indictments. Among the most important legal bases for the charges of war 
crimes brought against the ex-leaders of Nazi Germany at the Nuremberg 
trials, and the ex-leaders of the Japanese Empire at the Tokyo trials, was 
that they had plotted the launching of wars of aggression. If we take that as 
our precedent, then as good a case can be made for slipping a noose around 
the neck of George Bush, as was made back in the 1940s against Goering? 
and Tojo. 

If one accepts as true the official version of events, the United States 
now finds itself at war only because an evil man, by the name of Saddam 
Hussein, suddenly last August invaded, without any cause, a small and 
peaceful country called Kuwait. Moved to tears by the plight of the Kuwaiti 
people, Bush immediately decided that this wanton aggression could not be 
tolerated. Given its well-known respect for the sovereignty of small nations 
—the recent cases of Lebanon, Grenada and Panama notwithstanding—the 
United States could not ignore the “rape of Kuwait.” It had to rescue this 
“damsel in distress,” even though, in this case, the damsel was an ugly and 
fat emir with a fortune of $100 billion, invested in Western banks. Be that 
as it may, in the interests of humanity and the higher principles of justice, 
Bush declared that Iraq had to be dislodged from Kuwait. The motives of 
the United States were, as they always are, of a purely altruistic character. 
That Kuwait, Iraq and the Persian Gulf region happen to possess the vast 
bulk of the most valuable commodity in the world—petroleum—was hardly 
considered by Bush when he decided that the United States had to defeat 
Saddam Hussein’s “aggression.” 

An old saying goes, “There’s a sucker born every minute,” and if you 
believe Bush’s version of events, you’re one of them. The United States did 
not begin planning for this war on August 2, 1990, after Iraqi troops crossed 


into Kuwait. That event merely provided the pretext for the long-awaited 
implementation of detailed plans for an invasion of the Persian Gulf, upon 
which the United States has been working for nearly two decades. The 
planning for this war extends back to the autumn of 1973, when the price of 
oil quadrupled in the aftermath of that year’s Arab-Israeli war. Even before 
the war and the subsequent oil boycott, the United States was concerned 
about the weakening of imperialism’s military position in the Persian Gulf. 
Allow me to quote from the memoirs of Henry Kissinger: 


. .. Britain’s withdrawal from the Gulf at the end of 1971 had 
been followed in April 1972 by a Friendship Treaty between 
Iraq and the Soviet Union, which led to the heavy supply of 
modern military equipment to that then most radical of Arab 
states. To keep Iraq from achieving hegemony in the Persian 
Gulf, we had either to build up American power or to strengthen 


local forces.4 


The United States established a military base on the island of Diego 
Garcia in the Indian Ocean, but at two thousand miles from the Persian 
Gulf, it was too far away to serve as a practical springboard for military 
action. The United States concentrated on building up the military forces of 
the Iranian shah, whom it had deputized as its principal local stooge. In the 
course of the mid and late 1970s, the US poured billions of dollars worth of 
weaponry into Iran—never anticipating that within a few years, the shah 
would be swept from power by a revolutionary uprising. 

In 1974-75, the possibility of an American military invasion of the 
Persian Gulf—aimed at securing control of the region’s oil resources—was 
intensively debated at the highest levels of the US government. Henry 
Kissinger was among the strongest proponents of a military attack. But the 
defeat of the United States in Vietnam had demoralized the ruling class, 
discredited the military, and created a political climate unfavorable to 


military actions. Within the American ruling class, there existed a 
widespread feeling that another military defeat would be a political disaster 
that could produce a revolutionary crisis in the United States. However, 
Kissinger insisted that the Persian Gulf was too vital to the interests of the 
United States to permit the renunciation of military force. Rather, it was 
necessary to ensure that military action be effectively employed. 

An important indication of the debate being conducted at that time 
within the ruling class is provided by an article in Commentary magazine— 
whose views were known to be close to that of Kissinger—published in 
January 1975. This article, written by Robert W. Tucker, asked: “Is it 
feasible to launch a military campaign in the Persian Gulf?” 


Clearly the answer will depend, in the first place, on geography. 
Since it is impossible to intervene everywhere, the feasibility of 
intervention depends upon whether there is a relatively restricted 
area which, if effectively controlled, contains a sufficient 
portion of present world oil production and proven reserves to 
provide reasonable assurance that its control may be used to 
break the present price structure by breaking the core of the 
cartel [i.e. OPEC] politically and economically. The one area 
that would appear to satisfy these requirements extends from 
Kuwait down along the coastal region of Saudi Arabia to Qatar. 
It is this mostly shallow coastal strip less than 400 miles in 
length that provides 40 per cent of present OPEC production 
and that has by far the world’s largest proven reserves (over 50 
per cent of total OPEC reserves and 40 per cent of world 
reserves). Since it has no substantial centers of population and is 
without trees, its effective control does not bear even remote 


comparison with the experience of Vietnam.2 


This answer confirms that, as far back as 1975, the strategists of 
American imperialism had already identified the geographic location most 
suitable for an invasion of the Persian Gulf. For the next fifteen years, 
various administrations worked to lay the necessary political and practical 
foundations for the implementation of this strategy. 

The political foundations for an eventual American intervention in the 
Persian Gulf were laid down in the Carter Doctrine of 1980. The Carter 
administration took advantage of the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan to 
declare, “An attempt by any outside force to gain control of the Persian 
Gulf region will be regarded as an assault on the vital interests of the United 
States of America . . .”® President Carter accompanied that threat with the 
revival of registration for the draft. A few years later, the Reagan 
administration expanded the Carter Doctrine to include any internal threat 
within the Persian Gulf to American oil interests as a justification for a US 
invasion of the Persian Gulf. 

After it had established the political foundation for intervention, the 
United States set out to create the means to implement it. This was not an 
easy task. As the Pentagon soon realized, an American intervention in the 
Persian Gulf would inevitably confront immense difficulties—both political 
and logistical. The fall of the Shah of Iran in January 1979 and the coming 
to power of Khomeini dealt a staggering blow to the military ambitions of 
the United States, for the collapse of the shah’s regime had deprived it of its 
most important ally in the region. 

An estimate of US military capabilities concluded that it would take 
nearly two weeks for the United States to deploy just ten thousand soldiers 
in the Persian Gulf. Just how seriously unprepared the United States was for 
military action in the Persian Gulf was exposed by the fiasco suffered by 
the Carter administration in its April 1980 attempt to rescue the American 
hostages in Tehran. That event set the stage for the massive reorganization 
and buildup of American military forces undertaken during the Reagan 


administration. As one military journal explained: “The US learned hard 
lessons about readiness in April 1980, when an attempt to insert the Army’s 
Delta Force in Teheran failed. One of the most important conclusions was 
that readiness cannot be achieved through improvisation and intensive 
retraining prior to an operation; it requires long-term preparation and a solid 
organizational foundation.” 

In the course of the 1980s, trillions of dollars were spent by the Reagan 
administration on the largest military buildup in history, to enable the 
United States to mobilize its forces rapidly, and wage war thousands of 
miles from American borders. As a high-ranking officer explained several 
years ago, “In support of US interests, we must have a force that is capable 
of deploying rapidly anywhere in the world.” The prime target of the 
military planners was always the Persian Gulf, and this strategic aim was 
reflected in much of the military technology developed by the United States 
—as, for example, in the development of landing craft for amphibious 
operations. A military journal describes a means of transport which may 
well play an important role in the coming days: 


The LCAC (Landing Craft Air Cushion) makes surprise 
landings feasible, and promises to be the most revolutionary 
development since the advent of the helicopter. Launched from 
32-40 km (20-25 miles) offshore, the LCACs will be able to 
cross undefended sections of coastline at high speed, landing 
infantry in assault amphibian vehicle tanks, mobile anti-tank 
weapons and artillery up to 1.6 km inland. 

An LCAC-equipped amphibious task force promises to be 
able to paralyze defenders by striking with speed and power, and 
if this promise is fulfilled, the techniques of amphibious assault 
will be rejuvenated. Whereas an estimated seventeen percent of 
the world’s coastline is suitable for conventional landing craft, 


the LCAC will cross as much as seventy-three percent; this 
factor alone complicates the defender’s task enormously. 


While the United States has been preparing to fight a war in the Persian 
Gulf for more than a decade, it has not always known exactly what the 
target of its military actions would finally be. For a number of years, 
especially after the fall of the shah, it appeared highly likely that the war 
would be fought against Iran; and for much of the 1980s, the United States 
sought to cultivate a relationship with Iraq in order to prepare for that 
eventuality. Between 1980 and 1988, the United States assisted Iraq in its 
war with Iran, and sought to use that bloody conflict to facilitate its own 
intervention in the Persian Gulf. In light of Bush’s present denunciations of 
the Iraqi regime of Saddam Hussein, let us recall certain aspects of the 
relations between Washington and Baghdad, while Bush served as vice 
president. 

Journalist Dilip Hiro wrote: 


Commercial ties between Iraq and the US were already so close 
that, at $1 billion, Baghdad-Washington trade in 1983-84 was 
three times the size of Baghdad-Moscow commerce. In May 
1984 Saddam Hussein publicly confirmed that Iraq had been 
receiving intelligence from the US-manned AWACs surveillance 
planes dispatched to Saudi Arabia in October 1980. Referring to 
the Iraqi-initiated Tanker War, President Reagan condemned 
Teheran for its attacks on neutral ships in the gulf while 
declaring that Baghdad “had not gone beyond bounds” in hitting 
Iranian vessels which were legitimate economic targets. To 
assist Baghdad financially, Washington’s Eximbank 
provisionally guaranteed $485 million of the estimated $570 
million cost of constructing an Iraqi pipeline through Jordan to 
the Gulf of Aqaba. ... 


Following the Reagan-Aziz meeting [of 1984] the US made 
its intelligence in the gulf available to Iraq on a regular basis by 
setting up direct links between the Central Intelligence Agency 
headquarters in Langley, Virginia and the American embassy in 
Baghdad. According to European intelligence sources, warnings 
of attacks by Iranian planes on ships in the busy gulf lanes were 
relayed to the Iraqis “within minutes” of the Iranian pilots’ 
takeoff, monitored by American-piloted Awacs in the Gulf. 
These were supplemented by reports every 12 hours on the 
Iranian military activity on the ground—culled from the 
information gathered from the many American satellites orbiting 
the Gulf and from the American Awacs—which were passed on 
to Baghdad via Riyadh.2 


When it served the interests of American imperialism, the Reagan-Bush 
administration had no scruples whatsoever about entering into the most 
intimate relations with Iraq and Saddam Hussein, the man they now call the 
“butcher of Baghdad.” Only when the political situation shifted did it 
become necessary for the US to revise its tactics. 

As the United States took advantage of the opportunities provided by the 
Iran-Iraq War, there was a dramatic increase in US naval traffic in the 
Persian Gulf. From 1981 to 1985, USN vessels spent a total of 2,195 ship 
days in port at Diego Garcia, the greatest concentration of port calls during 
the period. During the same period, 1,756 days were spent by USN vessels 
in Bahrain. However, in 1984 and 1985, more naval vessel ship-days were 
spent in Bahrain than in Diego Garcia. Other Gulf state ports, which 
received regular visits by the US Navy, were those such as Masirah, off the 
east coast of Oman. 

By 1987, the United States was ready for a major escalation of its 
operations in the Persian Gulf. During the “Tanker War” of 1984—1988, Iraq 
and Iran sought to cut off each other’s shipping, especially of oil, through 


the Strait of Hormuz. Iraq attacked Iran’s principal oil terminal at Kharg 
Island in early 1984, and in turn, Iran imposed a naval blockade of Iraq. 
Using the eruption of the Tanker War as a pretext, the Reagan 
administration announced that it would provide military protection for 
commercial shipping in the Persian Gulf. Kuwaiti tankers were provided 
with American flags and given US protection. In return for this protection, 
the Kuwaiti government agreed to supply the US Defense Fuel Supply 
Center (DFSC) with as much as thirty thousand tons of fuel per month for 
aircraft and naval units, through the Kuwaiti Petroleum Company. This 
agreement was of considerable importance in enabling the United States to 
upgrade its pre-positioned fuel storage and airlift facilities in the Gulf in 
order to increase its rapid deployment effectiveness in the region. Part of 
this operation included the building of a 1.5 million-barrel fuel storage 
facility in Dubai, the first such facility in the United Arab Emirates. As 
described by a military journal in 1989, this depot would “dramatically 
boost US aviation and naval fuel stocks in the gulf and could become the 
main fuel stockpile for US military operations in the region.” That facility 
was only recently completed. 

There is a well-known play by the existential dramatist, Pirandello, titled 
Six Characters in Search of an Author. Given all the various military 
scenarios developed by the United States over the last fifteen years, a future 
historian of American military planning in the Persian Gulf could write a 
book titled Six Wars in Search of an Enemy. But finally, the enemy was 
chosen. The sudden end of the Iran-Iraq War changed the political and 
military balance in the Persian Gulf to the advantage of Iraq, and this led, in 
turn, to a shift in American military planning. It is reasonable to conclude 
that, at some point toward the end of 1989, the Bush administration had 
decided that the United States would fight a war in the Persian Gulf against 
Iraq. Only two things were needed to set the stage for the outbreak of 
hostilities. The first was combat experience for the US military, in order to 


test out its command structure, communications, logistics and weaponry, if 
only on a limited scale. The crisis in Panama provided an opportunity; the 
December 1989 invasion was a dress rehearsal for the planned operation in 
the Persian Gulf. If the use of stealth bombers over Panama seemed 
incongruous at the time, it was because it was not known that Mr. Noriega 
was being used as target practice for the operation against Saddam Hussein. 
The media techniques used to demonize Noriega, to transform him almost 
overnight into Public Enemy no. 1, were soon applied on an expanded scale 
against the president of Iraq. 

Once it had completed the invasion of Panama, the Bush administration 
turned its attention to finding a suitable pretext for war in the Persian Gulf. 
During the early months of 1990, a campaign was organized in the media to 
demonize the regime of Saddam Hussein. The American military and the 
US government understood that it lacked in the Vietnam War a figure such 
as Hitler, against whom they could direct popular hatred. To create a figure 
for popular hatred there does not have to be a Hitler; where none exists, the 
American media set out to create one. It can be a Saddam Hussein, a 
Noriega and, where necessary, entire populations may be demonized, to 
justify American military operations. 

In early 1990, the press and television were suddenly full of stories about 
an Iraqi “supergun” and the country’s nuclear and chemical weapons 
capacities. In March 1990, the Bush administration canceled an agricultural 
trade program, which played an important role in the Iraqi economy. In the 
meantime—this was not being reported in the media—with the behind-the- 
scenes encouragement of the United States, the Kuwaiti government was 
deliberately exceeding its OPEC quota on the production and export of oil, 
driving down the world market price, and thereby intensifying the economic 
crisis confronting Iraq, which had emerged from its war with Iran burdened 
with debts. 


According to the Bush administration, the invasion of Kuwait took the 
United States completely by surprise; it was this event, and this event only, 
that precipitated the military actions of the United States against Iraq. 
However, this claim is less than credible, if one considers the following 
facts: 

Little more than a month before Iraq’s supposedly “surprise” attack, the 
army’s Central Command Headquarters held a training exercise in Florida, 
under the code name “Internal Look ’90,” and the supervision of General 
Norman Schwarzkopf, based on a military scenario of a desert war in the 
Persian Gulf. 

In mid-June 1990, the director of US Defense Security Assistance, Mr. 
Charles Brown, visited Bahrain to discuss cooperation between the United 
States and Bahrain. 

In July 1990, General Colin Powell undertook a tour of the Middle East 
that was to take him to a number of countries that would play a key role in 
Operation Desert Shield. This was certainly a very remarkable coincidence. 

In late July, the US State Department abruptly, and without explanation, 
postponed a scheduled meeting of a joint committee that coordinates nearly 
$2 billion in US military aid to Israel. If the United States was expecting to 
go to war against Iraq and needed to assemble an “Arab coalition,” the 
meeting with Israel on coordinating military aid would have been 
inopportune. 

At the same time, Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Arens was called to 
Washington for urgent consultations. 

By July 1990, the Iraqi government was openly accusing Kuwait of 
working in collusion with the United States to destroy its economy. In 
apparent response to reports that Iraq had mobilized troops on its border 
with Kuwait, the Bush administration dispatched Air Force refueling planes 
to take part in an emergency “training exercise” with fighter planes of the 


United Arab Emirates. These maneuvers were backed up by the six-warship 
US Navy task force that was on permanent duty in the Persian Gulf. 

At the same time, however, the US government privately and publicly 
assured the Iragi government that it would not intervene in the event of a 
military clash between Iraq and Kuwait. The US ambassador to Iraq, April 
Glaspie, told Saddam Hussein on July 25, 1990 that the United States has 
“no opinion on your Arab-Arab conflicts, such as your dispute with 
Kuwait.”2 The purpose of this statement was clear: to lead Saddam Hussein 
to believe that an Iraqi invasion of Kuwait would not be opposed by the 
United States. 

Since August 1990, additional information has been revealed, 
demonstrating that it was the US that intervened after the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait, to prevent a settlement of the dispute among the Arab states. The 
Christian Science Monitor carried a lengthy report, based on discussions 
with Yassir Arafat, which indicates that there was an agreement for Iraq to 
withdraw its forces from Kuwait, as long as the US did not intervene. But 
the US sent instructions to the Egyptians insisting there was to be no 
agreement with Iraq. The US welcomed the long-awaited pretext and 
opportunity it required in order to intervene militarily in the Persian Gulf. 

It is perhaps difficult for workers to grasp that the US government has 
been preparing systematically, over many years, for this war. But this 
trusting attitude on the part of the working class, its faith in the viability of 
bourgeois democracy, is its worst political mistake. American workers do 
not understand that the ruling class is utterly ruthless in the pursuit of its 
interests; and that it acts with a degree of consciousness and ruthless 
determination, which is unknown within the mass organizations of the labor 
movement as they presently exist. In order to achieve the strategic goals of 
American capitalism, the political representatives of the ruling class will 
stop at nothing. They will not shrink from throwing thousands, and even 
millions, of lives into the flames of war. 


For the American multinational corporations, control of the strategic oil 
reserves of the Persian Gulf is sufficient reason to go to war. But the 
importance of the Persian Gulf assumes added significance within the 
context of the historic crisis that presently confronts American imperialism. 
Based on the most coldblooded calculations, the United States sees in war a 
means of reversing its protracted economic decline, and turning the tables 
on its principal imperialist adversaries, Germany and Japan. As the arbiter 
of the fate of the Persian Gulf, the American bourgeoisie will be in a 
position to extract concessions from the Germans and the Japanese, who are 
both dependent upon the oil resources of the region. At a recent meeting of 
businessmen in New York, Bush noted the dependence of the German and 
Japanese economies upon Persian Gulf oil, and bluntly stated that they 
would be obliged to make concessions to the United States in the aftermath 
of war. He actually said that as a result of the war, America would have 
“persuasiveness that will lead to a [sic]more harmonious trading 
relationships.”2 

However bitter the divisions among the imperialist powers, they are all 
agreed upon the need to regain unrestrained control of those vast portions of 
the globe that existed as colonial possessions until relatively recently. 
Indeed, the United States is inviting all the imperialist powers to join it ina 
brutal carve-up of the Middle East. The same fate awaits Asia and Africa. 
This explains the enthusiasm with which the European bourgeoisie has 
joined the assault on Iraq. Like old and dissipated roués, desperately 
attempting to concentrate their feeble energies for one last conquest, the 
capitalists of Europe are plotting their comebacks. Spain is making eyes at 
the Maghreb, and Italy is already looking eagerly across the Mediterranean 
in the direction of Tripoli. Only last week, the Dutch government 
announced that it was considering the reestablishment of its political control 
over a former colonial possession, Suriname. 


Not a single imperialist power can permit itself to stand aloof from the 
new drive for colonial booty. At stake are crucial raw materials, markets 
and sources of cheap labor, which no imperialist state can calmly leave to 
its economic rivals. Listen to the words of Chancellor Helmut Kohl as he 
proclaimed that the time had come for German imperialism to once again 
put on its marching boots: “Germany has come to terms with its history, and 
in the future it can only recognize its role as a world power and should 
expand this. For Germans, there is no special niche in the history of the 
world. Germans aren’t allowed to take flight from their responsibilities.” 

Remarks of a similar character have recently been made by Prime 
Minister Kaifu of Japan. The Far Eastern Economic Review has observed: 


Japan’s decision to break the taboo on external deployment of 
its Self-Defense Forces (SDF) by sending military aircraft and 
personnel to evacuate refugees fleeing the Gulf War may have 
been more than just a cosmetic move to improve relations with 
the US. For the first time since the country began to agonise 
over its contribution to the coalition effort against Iraq, Prime 
Minister Toshiki Kaifu seems to be responding directly to 
hawkish opinion within the ruling Liberal Democratic Party 
(LDP) and government agencies. ... 

Major policy speeches by both Kaifu and Foreign Minister 
Taro Nakayama in parliament on 25 January further indicated a 
shift away from Tokyo’s previous lukewarm support for the 
Gulf War, and acceptance of a more active role in support of 
Japan’s international interests. .. . 

Kaifu’s call for Japan to “fulfill its international role” has so 
far been limited to undertaking refugee evacuation flights from 
various Middle East countries. But the manner in which the 
Kaifu administration is pushing through the despatch of SDF 
aircraft and personnel suggest that its priority is in establishing a 


principle, and possibly a precedent. Some observers suggest that 
influential people within Japan’s armed forces are using the 
proposed involvement in the Gulf operational area to secure a 
role and international recognition for the SDF as an arm of 


influence.12 


World history has once again come to the point where it is going to 
witness a new and horrifying eruption of imperialist wars of plunder and 
struggle among the imperialist powers themselves for world domination. 
The working class will now see imperialism as it really is, seeking to 
subjugate hundreds of millions of people, as it sets the stage for the next 
round of brutal world conflicts. This may, in fact, be one of the last wars in 
which the American bourgeoisie enjoys the luxury of sending its bombs and 
missiles against people who are not in a position to send them back in this 
direction. 

This new eruption of imperialist violence confronts the working class 
with the greatest challenge. The working class has not been prepared for 
this crisis. It is so unprepared that it has been thus far incapable of mounting 
any significant independent protest against this war, let alone stopping it. 
The responsibility for this rests with the corrupt and politically bankrupt 
trade union bureaucracy, which has extended unlimited support to the war 
against Iraq. The working class is going to pay a bitter price for the alliance 
of the trade union bureaucracy with American imperialism. More than a 
hundred years ago, during the American Civil War, Karl Marx wrote that 
labor in the white skin can never be free as long as labor in the black skin is 
enslaved. Today we can say that the workers of America and Europe cannot 
be free while their capitalist governments enslave the workers of the Middle 
East, Africa and Asia. The defeat of the Iraqi people would be a grave blow 
to the working class in the US. The resubjugation of the colonial people, the 
return to colonialism, would inevitably be accompanied by a drastic decline 
in the social position of the working class in the United States. 


The struggle of the American working class, its own interests, are 
inseparable from those of workers all over the world. The class struggle 
cannot be effective in the US, unless the workers wage that struggle in 
conscious solidarity with the oppressed people all over the world. Let me be 
as blunt as possible. The defeat of the American war machine in the Middle 
East would be a great blow for the liberation of the working class in all 
parts of the world and, above all, here in the US. We work actively for that 
defeat by fighting to mobilize the working class against this war, by striving 
to mobilize the working class against the political criminals who have sent 
American youth to fight their Arab brothers in the deserts of Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait. 

There is no question but that the Iraqi forces are engaged in a terribly 
unequal struggle. It cannot be excluded that the Iraqi government will order 
a withdrawal of its forces from Kuwait—although it is highly doubtful that 
the United States will accept any settlement that does not result in the 
effective destruction of the Iraqi army. But if it comes to a ground war, the 
Iraqi soldiers will fight with great courage and determination. They know 
very well that what they are facing is the danger of colonial subjugation. 
The determination of the Iraqi people will make itself felt in the course of 
this war. 

As for the American soldiers, who have been dragged thousands of miles 
from their homes, they don’t know what they are fighting for. They don’t 
know why they are in the Persian Gulf. There is nothing in the desert of 
Saudi Arabia worth dying for; for the vast bulk of American working class 
youth—denied decent education and without worthwhile job opportunities 
—there is very little worth living for in the US. What future do young 
people have in this country? 

Even if the United States “wins” this war, its military victory would 
prove to be only a fleeting episode. It is one thing for the United States to 
inflict a military defeat on the Iraqi army and overthrow the regime of 


Saddam Hussein. It is quite another to subjugate the Arab masses and create 
a new epoch of colonial domination. Not one of the Arab regimes allied 
with American imperialism will long survive the social eruptions to which 
this war will inevitably lead throughout the Middle East. In its blindness 
and stupidity, the Bush administration is shattering the fragile equilibrium 
upon which bourgeois rule in the Middle East rested. The coming battles 
against imperialism in the Middle East will be spearheaded by the Arab 
proletariat. American imperialism will yet rue the day it decided that it 
would no longer deal with Saddam Hussein, whose regime, in the final 
analysis, was based on the defense of capitalism. 

Moreover, the imperial ambitions of the American ruling class are far 
greater than its economic means. Military power can clear the way for 
historical progress when it is utilized by a rising social order. In the hands 
of social reaction, war leads generally toward catastrophe. A dying social 
order may use war to prolong its existence; but in the end, regardless of 
episodic successes, it ensures its own destruction. 1991 is not 1898: the war 
in the Persian Gulf is not the Spanish-American War; the United States is 
not a rising imperialist power. It is, rather, in a state of terminal decline. 
Cruise missiles can blow up Iraqi buildings, but they cannot revive 
American industry, balance the American budget, and reverse the drastic 
deterioration of American society. 

Even if the war were to end tomorrow, the political and social war of the 
Bush administration and the ruling class against the workers in this country 
will intensify. After all, who is going to pay for these military adventures? 
Who is going to bear the cost for the hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
billions of dollars worth of bombs that have been dropped on the Iraqi 
people? It is the American working class that is going to pay for the very 
policies being used to enslave it. That is the reality and that is what 
American workers have to understand. 


The struggle against war is not a struggle that can be waged on the basis 
of protest. Our struggle against imperialist war bases itself on the political 
mobilization of the working class in the struggle for power, and the fate of 
mankind depends upon this. What the twenty-first century will look like, 
whether it will be a century characterized by barbarism or by the socialist 
transformation of society, depends upon the development of revolutionary 
leadership in the working class. There is no social force that can put an end 
to imperialism except the working class, and imperialism cannot be ended 
by any other policy except a revolutionary one. 

The working class still lacks the political consciousness of its interests 
and the ruthlessness that characterizes the ruling class. But the shattering 
experiences through which millions will pass will make the workers 
conscious of the nature of imperialism. They will understand the connection 
between their own struggle within the US and the struggle of the oppressed 
masses throughout the world. And they will come to understand the 
political and historical necessity for the international unity of the working 
class. 


1 On February 13, 1991, over 400 civilians were killed when the US Air Force dropped two laser- 
guided “smart bombs” on the Amiriyah shelter. The Defense Department stated that they “knew the 
Ameriyya facility had been used as a civil defense shelter during the Iran—Iraq War”. 


2 Hermann Goering, 1893-1946, leading Nazi, founder of the Gestapo and Luftwaffe commander 
during World War II. Sentenced to hang for war crimes and crimes against humanity by the 
Nuremberg Trials, he committed suicide the night before. 


3 Hideki Tojo, 1884-1948, Japanese Prime Minister during World War II. Tojo was sentenced to 
death and hanged for waging wars of aggression and war crimes, by the International Military 
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Public lecture in New York City, February 17, 1991 


An Assessment of the First Gulf War 


We have called this membership meeting to report on the work of the 
Eleventh Plenum of the International Committee (March 5—9, 1991). This is 
the eleventh plenum since the split that took place in the International 
Committee in February 1986. The last meeting of the IC took place in May 
1990. At that time, two central points were made. The first was that the 
collapse of the Stalinist regimes in Eastern Europe marked the end of the 
postwar period and the political equilibrium that predominated for more 
than four decades. The second point was that among the most explosive 
elements in the international disequilibrium was the contradiction between 
the declining economic power of American imperialism, that is, the loss of 
its hegemonic position in the affairs of world capitalism, and its still 
massive military power. We warned that it was highly unlikely that the 
United States would quietly and graciously accept the loss of its 
predominant world position and accept a more equal, and, perhaps, inferior 
position in relation to its major economic rivals, particularly Germany and 
Japan. 

Less than three months after the conclusion of the Tenth Plenum, the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait on August 2, 1990 triggered the crisis in the 
Persian Gulf. Seizing the long-awaited opportunity—indeed, having done 
everything it could to prepare a trap for Saddam Hussein and provoke the 
crisis—the United States almost immediately ordered troops into Saudi 
Arabia and began its systematic preparation for the launching of war. 

There was never any serious question that the Bush administration would 
accept a resolution of the crisis except one that gave it the opportunity to 


employ its military arsenal against Iraq. 

Between January 16 and February 27, 1991, the United States conducted 
a war whose brutality finds comparison only in the campaigns of the Nazis. 
Not since the German fascists invaded Poland in September 1939, and 
Norway, Denmark, Holland and Belgium in the spring of 1940, has there 
been a war waged on such unequal terms. In order to politically justify the 
slaughter they were planning, the Bush administration and the Pentagon, in 
the months leading up to the outbreak of the bombing, conducted what 
amounted to psychological warfare against the American people. They led 
them to believe that the United States was up against a dangerous foe—the 
“world’s fourth largest army,” armed with nuclear, chemical and biological 
weapons—which had to be stopped before it could conquer the entire 
Persian Gulf region, the Middle East and, perhaps, the whole world. 
Saddam Hussein, Bush declared, was “Hitler revisited.” The New York 
Times and other bourgeois newspapers published lurid accounts of the 
“killing fields” being prepared by the Iraqis, suggesting that the Americans 
would suffer massive casualties in the event of a ground war. 

Of course, the Bush administration and the Pentagon knew that a war 
against Iraq would be, as later described by an American pilot, a “turkey 
shoot.” While wildly exaggerating the actual size of the Iraqi forces 
stationed in Kuwait and southern Iraq, and lying about the weapons which 
they had at their disposal, they knew that the Iraqis would be unable to 
mount any effective defense against massive aerial bombardment, and that 
their army would be effectively destroyed as a fighting force long before the 
United States committed its ground forces. But, as a cover for the planned 
bloodbath, the United States employed the same propaganda tactics 
pioneered by the Israeli government in 1967, when the Zionists skillfully 
created the impression that it faced annihilation at the hands of “Arab 
aggression,” when its own intelligence, and that of the CIA had projected a 


decisive Israeli victory over any combination of Arab states within just one 
week. 

Moreover, the tactics employed by the United States in setting a trap for 
Hussein are remarkably similar to those used by the Israelis in 1966-67 to 
goad Abdel Nasser into a war he was desperately seeking to avoid and 
knew he could not win. In 1966-67, the Israelis, through the subtle use of 
various well-prepared provocations, virtually forced Nasser to send his 
army into the Sinai, where it was eventually destroyed. In 1989-90, the 
United States, through the use of financial pressure applied by its gulf state 
proxies, lured Saddam Hussein into Kuwait and then carried out the biggest 
doublecross since Al Capone sent his Chicago associates an invitation to a 
St. Valentine’s reunion. Perhaps we will some day have a chance to read the 
top-secret protocols of CIA-Mossad joint operations against Iraq. 

The ground war ended nearly a month ago and the magnitude of the 
destruction wreaked by the United States is still not known. According to 
unofficial reports, the Pentagon estimates that 100,000 Iraqi soldiers died in 
the course of the American bombing. A sizable percentage of the young 
male population of Iraq has been annihilated. Colin Powell, the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, stated that he was “not terribly interested” in 
establishing how many Iraqi soldiers were killed; that is, as far as the 
United States government is concerned, the Iraqi soldiers whose corpses 
were found in their bombed-out trenches, or strewn along the road between 
Kuwait City and Basra, were subhumans whose deaths do not even merit a 
Statistical analysis. 

The first objective pictures of the conditions which exist within Iraq 
itself were provided by a United Nations’ report from which I will read 
extracts: 


Nothing that we had seen or read had quite prepared us for the 
particular form of devastation which has now befallen the 
country. The recent conflict has wrought near-apocalyptic 


results upon the infrastructure of what had been, until January 
1991, a rather highly urbanized and mechanized society. Now, 
most means of modern life support have been destroyed or 
rendered tenuous. Iraq has, for some time to come, been 
relegated to a preindustrial age, but with all the disabilities of 
post-industrial dependency on an intensive use of energy and 
technology. 

There is much less than the minimum fuel required to 
provide the energy needed for movement or transportation, 
irrigation or generators for power to pump water and sewage. 
For instance, emergency medical supplies can be moved to 
health centers only with extreme difficulty and, usually, major 
delay. Information regarding local needs is slow and sparse. 

Most employees are simply unable to come to work. Both the 
authorities and the trade unions estimate that approximately 90 
per-cent of industrial workers have been reduced to inactivity 
and will be deprived of income as of the end of March. 
Government departments have at present only marginal 
attendance... 

While the mission was unable to gauge the precise quantities 
still held in Government warehouses, all evidence indicates that 
flour is now at a critically low level, and that supplies of sugar, 
rice, tea, vegetable oil, powdered milk and pulses [legumes] are 
currently at critically low levels or have been exhausted. 
Distribution of powdered milk, for instance, is now reserved 
exclusively for sick children on medical prescription. 

Livestock farming has been seriously affected by sanctions 
because many feed products were imported. The sole laboratory 
producing veterinary vaccines was destroyed during the conflict, 
as inspected by the mission. The authorities are no longer able 


to support livestock farmers in the combat of disease, as all 
stocks of vaccine were stated to have been destroyed in the same 
sequence of bombardments on this center, which was an F.A.O. 
regional project... 

This year’s grain harvest in June is seriously compromised 
for a number of reasons, including failure of irrigation/drainage 
(no power for pumps, lack of spare parts); lack of pesticides and 
fertilizers (previously imported), and lack of fuel and spare parts 
for the highly mechanized and fuel-dependent harvesting 
machines. Should this harvest fail, or be far below average, as is 
very likely barring a rapid change in the situation, widespread 
starvation conditions become a real possibility .. . 

As regards sanitation, the two main concerns relate to 
garbage disposal and sewage treatment. In both cases, rapidly 
rising temperatures will soon accentuate an existing crisis. 
Heaps of garbage are spread in urban areas and collection is 
poor to nonexistent. The collection is hampered by lack of fuel, 
lack of maintenance and spare parts and lack of labor, because 
workers are unable to come to work. Incinerators are in general 
not working, for these same reasons, and for lack of electric 
power. Insecticides, much needed as the weather becomes more 
torrid, are virtually out of stock because of sanctions and a lack 
of chemical supplies... 

Iraqi rivers are heavily polluted with raw sewage, and water 
levels are unusually low. All sewage treatment and pumping 
plants have been brought to a virtual standstill by the lack of 
power supply and the lack of spare parts. Pools of sewage lie in 
the streets and villages. Health hazards will build in weeks to 
come... 


As regards the displaced and the homeless, the authorities 
themselves have not yet been able fully to assess the impact of 
the recent hostilities. They have, however, calculated that 
approximately 9,000 homes were destroyed or damaged beyond 
repair during the hostilities, of which 2,500 were in Baghdad 
and 1,900 were in Basra. This has created a new homeless 
potential total of 72,000 persons... 

It is unmistakable that the Iraqi people may soon face a 
further imminent catastrophe, which could include epidemic and 
famine, if massive life-supporting needs are not rapidly met.+ 


In little more than six weeks, the United States inflicted more damage to 
the economic and industrial infrastructure of Iraq than on Japan and 
Germany over the space of nearly four years of war, including the impact of 
the nuclear bombing of Nagasaki and Hiroshima. Iraq is presently 
dysfunctional as an industrial society. It has virtually no economy. It has 
absolutely no means of rebuilding its economy. A blockade remains in 
effect. This war has already assumed genocidal proportions. The UN report 
makes clear that a sizable section of the population of Iraq might die within 
the coming months unless emergency measures are taken. 

In light of this report, which is not being given a great deal of publicity 
in the American media, it is hard to read of the “euphoria” that supposedly 
exists in the United States. In any event, the “euphoria” over the military 
success of Operation Desert Shield—to the extent that such elation is to be 
found among the bourgeoisie and the more ignorant sections of the middle 
class and layers of workers susceptible to the propaganda of the media— 
will not last long. However spectacular the success of Desert Shield 
appears, this war does not provide, on the basis of more considered 
examination, the stuff of which great traditions are made. This war provided 
no serious test of either the American military or American society as a 
whole. To demonstrate its stamina, an army and a society must be able not 


only to inflict punishment, but also to absorb serious losses. This was a 
victory based on the ability to drop millions of tons of explosives on a 
defenseless victim. Such a victory provides no indication of how the United 
States would hold up against a foe able to answer bombing attacks in kind. 
What would be the social consequences, one might ask, of a war in which 
the technological and economic infrastructure of major American cities was 
seriously damaged? What would happen in New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
Miami or Los Angeles if these suffered a military attack that destroyed their 
electrical power, water supply and sewage disposal systems? 

Even from a purely military standpoint, Desert Shield does not by any 
means prove the omnipotence of the United States. Future wars are unlikely 
to produce the same set of “ideal” circumstances provided by the desert 
environment and geographical and political isolation of Iraq. Moreover, and 
even more important, the aftermath of the war starkly exposes the political 
and moral rot underlying the criminal venture undertaken by the thug, and I 
use the word advisedly, in the White House. The “New World Order” 
proclaimed by George Bush is remarkably devoid of any content beyond 
the will to destroy and dominate. 

Even in the Persian Gulf and the Middle East, the war has produced 
consequences that the United States did not clearly foresee. As the 
Financial Times observed yesterday: 


But if anything, the politics of the Middle East has become more 
complex and unpredictable, the suffering of the people most 
intimately involved in the crisis has not been eased, and relief at 
the lifting of the longer-term threat posed by Mr Saddam’s 
ambitions only very selectively felt. 

What should also become more apparent in the coming 
weeks is just how limited is the capacity of the war’s victors, 
essentially the US, to translate battlefield successes into durable 
political achievements. Although it may not have seemed so at 


the time to President Bush, the easy part of the Gulf crisis is 
over. Little wonder he is hesitating before making a firm 
commitment to visit the region.* 


Here we come to the essential question raised in relation to the 
perspectives of the International Committee at its Eleventh Plenum: Has the 
war in the Persian Gulf contributed to the establishment of a new world 
political equilibrium, upon which a more viable foundation can be created 
for international capitalist expansion, comparable to that which developed 
out of the post-World War II settlement? Or is this war itself a manifestation 
of the on-going breakdown of the old post-World War II equilibrium? The 
answer is obvious: the war marked only a stage, and a relatively early one at 
that, in the accelerating plunge of world capitalism toward catastrophe. 

The post-World War IT order was based not solely on the military power 
of the United States. It was the economic power of the United States that 
provided the foundations for the real institutions that guaranteed the 
survival and expansion of postwar capitalism: the Marshall Plan, the 
Bretton Woods system of dollar-gold convertibility and stable exchange 
rates, the International Monetary Fund, the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, and the World Bank. Without the ability of the United States to 
finance the postwar reconstruction of Europe, such military-political 
institutions as NATO would have been unviable. 

However, in the immediate aftermath of the Persian Gulf war, Bush 
proclaimed that the United States would not spend a “dime” to rebuild Iraq 
—apparently forgetting that the main conclusion drawn by the bourgeoisie 
from the catastrophic post-World War I Versailles Treaty—which forced 
reparations on Germany—is that there is nothing more foolish and 
dangerous than the imposition of a “victor’s peace.” Moreover, in contrast 
to the carefully calculated financial largesse of the United States at the end 
of World War II, the Bush administration is continuing its international 


shakedown operation, imposing upon its distraught allies the cost of the 
American wat. 

The German bourgeoisie has told the United States that while it intends 
to fork over the payments demanded by the Bush administration, it would 
like to see some hard figures on the real costs of the war. Apparently, trust 
does not run very deep. It’s not the money, it’s the principle. Or, as is said in 
a recent movie about the Mafia, “It’s an important question of ethics.” 
Behind this unseemly haggling over money is the breakdown of the 
interimperialist alliances, based on common hostility to the USSR, which 
characterized the post-World War II period. 

As we Said last August,, the Persian Gulf war marked the beginning of a 
new division of the world by the imperialists. While they are agreed on the 
need to plunder and resubjugate their former colonies, this process must 
lead to intensified conflicts between the Americans, Europeans and 
Japanese. Economic and technological developments have accelerated the 
breakup of the political-economic order created in the aftermath of World 
War II. There is an increasingly desperate struggle among the major 
imperialist powers for markets, raw materials and sources of cheap labor. 
The global integration of production has shattered the viability of economic 
nationalism. The entire globe serves as the theater of operations for 
capitalist production and distribution. State borders offer no lasting 
protection against the pressure of international competition. The 
multinational conglomerates are able to survive only to the extent that they 
establish a dominant position in the world market. Whether through 
economic or political and military measures, the imperialists of each 
national state are increasingly compelled to strive for hegemony. 

The bourgeoisies of the imperialist countries are driven to make inroads 
into each other’s traditional markets. For example, bilateral trade between 
Japan and Chile has doubled since 1983, and Japan is now Chile’s second 
largest trading partner. It occupies the same position in relation to Peru. 


However, the Japanese bourgeoisie now realizes that it cannot simply rely 
on its economic power in order to successfully challenge the global position 
of the United States, or even to maintain the present position that it 
occupies in world capitalism. A commentary appeared in a recent edition of 
the Japan Times that said the Persian Gulf war “reminded many older 
Japanese of the nightmarish experiences of World War II, especially the 
tragic air raids on Tokyo. Like prewar Japan, Saddam Hussein’s Iraq may 
have been ignorant of the United States’ dreadful strength.” It goes on to 
note that Bush’s efforts to build a “New World Order” will affect US-Japan 
relations, and then draws the following ominous conclusion: “As the 
sometimes bitter experience of the gulf war showed, Japan no longer is able 
to pursue a policy of one-country pacifism and prosperity.” If Japan is going 
to compete in the world economy then it will have to back up its technology 
and its industrial skills with military power. Pacifism is unviable as a state 
policy. 

The Persian Gulf war is also changing relations between Europe and 
America, and between the European states themselves. One of the most 
notable results of the war in the Persian Gulf has been the sudden 
discussion among the Europeans of the necessity of building an all- 
European military force independent of NATO. These discussions have 
been met with considerable trepidation by the US. Within such an all- 
European force, Germany would play the decisive role. Within Western 
Europe the events in Eastern Europe have already played a very 
destabilizing role. They have upset the old postwar European balance of 
power, and called the entire framework of the anticipated 1992 economic 
unification into question. The weight of Germany in European affairs is 
vastly increased by the collapse of East Germany and the disintegration of 
the Stalinist regimes throughout Eastern Europe. This fact could not but 
have a profound effect on relations between Germany, France and Britain. 
Their historical antagonisms persist. Indeed, their much-vaunted “unity” is 


of an essentially negative character, based as it is on fear of American 
military might and Japanese economic domination. 

As in the period prior to World War I, interimperialist relations are in a 
state of uneasy flux. Before 1914, and even before 1939, relations between 
virtually all the states, allies and opponents alike, were marked by 
agreements and disputes. It was not altogether clear who was with whom, 
and who was against whom. Only a few weeks before the outbreak of 
World War I, Germany and Britain concluded protracted negotiations that 
resolved a number of serious disputes of long standing. And yet it was not 
very long, in fact, a few days, after that agreement was signed that Germany 
and Britain were at war. 

Now, as then, it is not entirely clear who will be fighting whom in the 
next interimperialist war. Nothing is certain, except that the imperialists are 
headed toward war. The shifting and uncertain alliances are illustrated by 
the changes in the foreign policy of Britain. England participated in the war 
alongside the US to reestablish its position in the Middle East as well as in 
Europe. But the more Britain seeks to assert its world role, the more it 
comes up against its limitations: the US still blocks its way, as it has since 
the 1940s. Thus, in the immediate aftermath of war, the new British Prime 
Minister Major shifted British policy toward Germany. The removal of 
Thatcher in November was bound up with a debate raging within the British 
ruling class: Should it align itself with Germany against the US—or should 
it align itself with the US against Germany and Japan? Neither prospect is 
inviting, because in both cases Britain can function only as the junior party. 
To the US, the British ruling class can offer little more than advice; to the 
Germans, it can offer only its old colonial connections and the faded 
prestige of its long-defunct empire. 

As for Germany and Japan, the war has placed tremendous strains upon 
their relations with the United States, and exposed the dangers that arise 
from their inability to translate economic power into effective military and 


political action. Neither Japan nor Germany can tolerate a situation in 
which their defeat in World War II determines their political role in the 
twenty-first century. 

As we consider the deepening disequilibrium of world imperialism and 
the mounting antagonisms among the major imperialist powers, we must 
examine, if only briefly, the events in Eastern Europe and the USSR. 
Eastern Europe is a cauldron in which all the unresolved and long 
suppressed rivalries are now reemerging. The imperialist powers are 
manipulating different national cliques, in Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary and Romania, in order to secure their own interests. 

The Kremlin bureaucracy can no longer maintain the unity of the Soviet 
Union; imperialism is more and more openly asserting its right to assume 
control of the vast territories of the USSR. What an immense prize! The 
vast riches of the USSR in raw materials and its vast potential as a market 
cannot be ignored. The fate of the USSR, as well as that of Eastern Europe, 
is already assuming an ever more prominent place in the calculations and 
rivalries of the imperialists. Already, as for example in the conflict between 
Gorbachev and Yeltsin, the struggle of different imperialist groups asserts 
itself. To the extent that Germany directs the affairs of the Kremlin, the 
United States seeks to counteract that through Gorbachev’s political rivals 
and, more importantly, the national republics. 

There is no reason to believe that the Persian Gulf war has ushered in a 
new period of international stability and equilibrium. Far from it. World 
relations are rapidly unraveling. The war in the Persian Gulf has only set 
the stage for more terrible and bloody wars, and it is on the basis of this 
analysis that we must consider the Persian Gulf war from the standpoint of 
the international working class. 

The working class faces a historic crisis. If nothing else, the war in the 
Persian Gulf exposed the impotence and perfidy of all the old mass parties 
and mass organizations of the working class. In no country did any of these 


parties and organizations prove capable of mounting so much as a serious 
protest against war. The international workers movement, if one can even 
use that term, played no independent role at all. It either supported 
imperialism or adopted an essentially passive attitude. 

Unless this situation is radically changed and transformed, the potential 
exists for a horrifying social catastrophe. Because left to the imperialist 
powers, that is, without the independent intervention of the working class, 
imperialist war cannot be prevented. Imperialism will plunge mankind into 
a war just as it did in 1914 and 1939. The military results of the Persian 
Gulf war make very clear that five or six years are not required to destroy a 
country. What was done to Iraq can be done to any other country, including 
the United States, in a matter of weeks. To rely upon the good sense, let 
alone the good wishes, of the imperialists to block war is nothing short of 
political insanity. And to rely on any of the existing organizations of the 
working class, whether Stalinist, social democratic, reformist, or on any of 
those organizations that claim to represent the oppressed masses, is also 
political insanity. Nothing can prevent war except the independent political 
mobilization of the working class on the basis of a revolutionary program. 

At the plenum, the International Committee examined the more 
important features of this war and the lessons it must bring home to the 
working class. First, the Persian Gulf war has dispelled the “myth” of 
Vietnam—that imperialism can be defeated simply through military action 
apart from the mobilization of the working class. 

We are not denying that in the future military activity will have its place. 
But imperialism can be defeated by military action only if it arises as part of 
the independent political mobilization of the working class. And, indeed, 
one must add—and this truth has been muddied over by opportunism over 
the last twenty years, including the opportunism that arose within the 
International Committee—that even where military actions or guerrilla wars 
deal real blows to imperialism, such blows will not result in the overthrow 


of imperialism unless there exists a powerful revolutionary movement 
capable of taking advantage of the disorientation and confusion produced 
within the ranks of the imperialists by a military defeat. Indeed, it was 
precisely the absence of a revolutionary mass movement in Europe and in 
the US which gave the imperialists the time to carefully work through the 
political lessons of their defeat in Vietnam, and to prepare what proved to 
be a horrifying revenge against the Iraqi people and the oppressed masses 
of the Middle East. 

Moreover, it is quite clear that the shattering military defeat of Iraq was 
not only a matter of inferior military technology. The military policies of 
Saddam Hussein were dictated by his limited and reactionary bourgeois 
goals. The invasion of Kuwait was an opportunist annexation, which had as 
its aim not the overthrow of the reactionary imperialist state system in the 
Middle East, but the improvement of the position of the Iraqi bourgeoisie 
within that state system. And if Saddam Hussein was susceptible to an 
American double cross, his entire policy led him into the trap. The military 
methods employed by Hussein were dictated by his desire to arrive at an 
accommodation with American imperialism, even when it was clear that 
such an accommodation was not possible. Up until the very last moment, 
Hussein continued to believe that the United States would not go to war, or 
that he would be protected by either his friends in Europe or in the USSR. 

The isolation of the Iraqi regime was the outcome of the capitulation of 
the bourgeois nationalist regimes in that region to imperialism. And that 
capitulation, whether on the part of the Egyptians or the Iranians, was 
bound up with the economic transformations we have discussed at some 
length. There is no longer a basis for national economic development. The 
subservient policies of the national bourgeoisie in the backward countries 
are the political consequence of definite economic policies. The local 
capitalists conceive of economic development as the transformation of 
selected cities and isolated outposts into free enterprise zones. These zones 


actually stifle the economic development of their countries. Even if the 
semblance of political independence is preserved, the national bourgeoisies 
are surrendering their countries to an even more brutal form of economic 
colonialism. 

If, as we examine the world situation and the complete prostration of all 
the old organizations of the working class, we do not at this time discuss the 
policies of the Soviet bureaucracy at any length, it is because they hardly 
require additional commentary. Today, anyone who believes that the Soviet 
Union constitutes a factor in the struggle against imperialism is a political 
illiterate. All the old organizations of the working class, which claim to 
speak in the name of the oppressed, have proven their bankruptcy and 
impotence. 

It falls to the International Committee to take the lead in the political 
mobilization of the working class against the catastrophe that threatens. In 
recognizing and assuming this responsibility, we do not claim to be mass 
parties. We certainly are not. Our sections do not, at the present time, lead 
decisive sections of the working class, in a practical sense. But there does 
exist a new relationship between the International Committee and the 
working class, which reflects the political transformation taking place 
within the workers movement on an international scale. 

Prior to World War I, the weakness of the workers movement consisted 
in the fact that the opportunists, those who functioned objectively as agents 
of imperialism, still held the allegiance of the working class. Before World 
War II, masses of workers looked to the Stalinists and even to social 
democracy for leadership against the imperialist war. The Communist Party 
emerged out of the Second World War as a mass force in the international 
workers movement. Hundreds of thousands of workers in France, in Italy 
and even in the United States were politically oriented to the Stalinist 
movement. That is certainly not the case today. As I said, only political 
illiterates, those who have not heard a radio, seen a television or read a 


newspaper in the last five years, can still believe that the Soviet bureaucracy 
represents some sort of leadership in the struggle against imperialism. All 
over the world, Gorbachev is seen as little more than a direct agent of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Workers all over the world understand very 
well that if they find themselves in a struggle against imperialism, they 
cannot look to the Soviet bureaucracy for support. The same attitude exists 
among advanced workers toward the social democrats. We have just 
reported that in Australia, the Second International placed its political 
imprimatur on the bloodbath carried out against the Iraqi people. 

In one sense, it might appear that the working class is now completely 
disarmed politically. All its traditional organizations have openly and 
unashamedly gone over to imperialism. They do not even attempt to invoke 
the class struggle as a guiding principle. If one accused them of betraying 
the working class, of abandoning Marxist principles, of aligning themselves 
with imperialism, they would not even take that as an insult. They would 
say that is precisely what they are trying to do. And if they attempted to 
mount an argument, it would be that the class struggle is irrelevant, and that 
it is ridiculous and utopian to base a political program on the revolutionary 
capacities of the working class. In fact, they do not even accept that the 
working class exists—so completely have they been integrated into the 
camp of imperialism. We might add that the bourgeois nationalists play a 
similar role within their own milieu. The Arab bourgeoisie no longer claims 
to fight for the unification of the Arab masses against imperialism. They 
follow the most narrow reactionary policies. There is no Nasser in the 
Middle East today. And if there were a Nasser, he would be doing exactly 
what Mubarak is doing. 

The International Committee is the only party that invokes the most 
fundamental principles of the international working class movement, of 
international socialism, in the struggle against imperialist war. And for that 
reason, the political struggle of the IC in the next period will attract the 


vanguard elements, who will provide the political leaven for the rebuilding 
of a mass international revolutionary working class movement. 

The activity of the IC has prepared us to assume this responsibility. The 
political struggle we conducted in the course of the Persian Gulf war 
demonstrated that our tendency alone bases its struggle on the principles of 
revolutionary defeatism, developed by Lenin and Trotsky in the period of 
the First and Second World Wars. The essence of revolutionary defeatism is 
the fight to establish the political independence of the working class. It is 
not radical phrasemongering, not running around shouting for the military 
defeat of American imperialism. We do not entrust to others the task which 
only the working class, armed with a revolutionary leadership, can achieve. 
That is, our conception of revolutionary defeatism is not fighting to the last 
Iraqi. It is not standing as cheerleaders for the military forces of Saddam 
Hussein. It is, rather, aimed at politically organizing the working class to 
prosecute the class struggle despite war, to build up the political unity of the 
working class in opposition to the policies of the imperialists. And this is 
why all of our opponents are enraged by the referendum initiative taken by 
the Workers League. 

What angers all these forces is the insistence that the International 
Committee places on the independent political mobilization of the working 
class. Revolutionary defeatism is not a phrase. Trotsky insisted that the 
actual content of revolutionary defeatism meant working through the class 
struggle for the defeat of one’s bourgeoisie, and not with methods imported 
from outside of the real development of the class struggle, in isolation from 
the working class. 

The Persian Gulf war does not express the strength of imperialism, but 
its tremendous crisis. Since George Bush became president, the United 
States has engaged in two wars within a short space of time, first in 
Panama, then in the Persian Gulf. Immediately after this war, Bush said, 
“And, by God, we’ve kicked the Vietnam syndrome once and for all.”2 This 


calls up the image of a psychopath, who slaughters his family and then, 
when he is arrested by the police, says, “Well, at last I can sleep again.” In 
other words, the war itself is not a tribute to the health of imperialism, but 
to its deep crisis, and it is a specific manifestation of the desperate crisis 
confronting American imperialism. The hysterical euphoria of the 
bourgeoisie in the aftermath of the war hardly testifies to the social stability 
and health of the United States. 

The other day I had a discussion with a businessman who explained to 
me how important this war was from the standpoint of restoring confidence 
in the American system. He said, “Well, this war makes people feel good 
again.” I replied, “What makes one feel good is itself a matter of some 
importance.” All sorts of things can make people feel good, but if the 
United States needs a war in order to restore national morale, especially a 
war against a defenseless country, then the illness afflicting this society is 
far graver than anyone has so far cared to say. 

Prior to this war, it was quite clear that a series of deep-seated 
contradictions was coming to a head in this country: the social crisis, the 
economic crisis, the approach of recession on top of a massive edifice of 
debt, which found its most serious expression in the S&L debacle. The 
crisis had even assumed a personal form within the family of George Bush: 
the implication of his son in one of the many scandals swirling around the 
S&L crisis. There is no doubt that one of the major considerations of the 
Bush administration in launching this war was to distract public attention 
from this deepening social crisis. It sought to generate a war hysteria, with 
its attendant chauvinism, to deflect the working class and to disrupt and cut 
across the development of the class struggle and class consciousness. For a 
period of several months, it succeeded. But now the war is over, and the 
social crisis emerges in an even more extreme form. 

In fact, the social crisis did not end. That it was not reported in the media 
for eight months does not mean it did not exist. There is a reality beyond 


that which the American media is prepared to recognize. 

The policy the Workers League pursued in war is essentially a 
continuation of that which it pursues in periods of peace, or so-called peace. 
Its positions in the aftermath of the cease-fire remain essentially the same. 
The Workers League does not advance the demand for a referendum now 
that the war is over. But the policy aimed at mobilizing the working class 
independently, and placing the party in the leadership of that struggle 
continues, and must inform all aspects of the work of the movement. This is 
the task that confronts every section. The International Committee is 
developing its political work to attract and win the most advanced sections 
of the working class, and to construct the Fourth International as the world 
party of socialist revolution. 


1 UN Report on Need for Humanitarian Assistance in Iraq, cited in the New York Times, March 23, 
1991. 


2 Financial Times, March 23, 1991, p.7. 


3 Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: George H.W. Bush, Remarks to the American 
Legislative Exchange Council, March 1, 1991, www.presidency.ucsb.edu/ws/?pid=19351 


Report to a meeting of the Workers League membership in Detroit, March 24, 1991 


Oppose Imperialist War and Colonialism! 


1. On May Day 1991, the International Committee of the Fourth 
International, the World Party of Socialist Revolution founded by Leon 
Trotsky, issues a call for the convocation of a World Conference of Workers 
against Imperialist War and Colonialism. This conference will be held on 
November 16 and 17, 1991, under the auspices of the International 
Committee, in Berlin—the very city where Karl Liebknecht, seventy-five 
years before, issued his immortal denunciation of the first imperialist world 
war. It will not be a showcase for demagogic phrases and empty slogans. 
For such political theatrics the working class has absolutely no use. Instead, 
the conference, as conceived by the International Committee, will debate 
and adopt a socialist program for the revolutionary mobilization of the 
working class against the “New World Order” of war, colonial enslavement 
and mass poverty proposed by the leaders of the imperialist bourgeoisie. 
The central aim of the conference will be to renew the great traditions of 
socialist internationalism—betrayed by the social democrats, Stalinists, and 
all the other representatives of opportunism—in the ranks of the world 
proletariat. 


2. The Persian Gulf war has laid bare the utter worthlessness of the 
traditional labor parties and trade union organizations of the working class. 
Nowhere in the world was there any significant organized working class 
opposition to the war against Iraq. Despite the honest outrage and disgust of 
millions of workers, their instinctive class opposition to the imperialist 
onslaught was not allowed to find any organized and independent political 


expression. Where demonstrations and protests could not be entirely 
prevented, the labor bureaucracies, social democratic as well as Stalinist, 
saw to it that they did not assume a form threatening to the war policies of 
“their” governments. All the old organizations of the officially-sanctioned 
labor movement, staffed by thousands of lethargic petty-bourgeois 
functionaries, have been completely transformed into appendages of the 
capitalist state. In terms of their practice, and even their official programs, 
the political distinctions between the Stalinists, social democrats and the 
official bourgeois parties have been virtually obliterated. The “socialist” 
government of Francois Mitterrand banned antiwar demonstrations in Paris 
and sent its planes to bomb Iraqi women and children. Only the fact that the 
social democrats were not in power in Britain prevented them from doing 
the same, although Kinnock, leader of the Labour Party, availed himself of 
every opportunity to salute the Union Jack and grovel at the feet of the Tory 
prime minister. The German social democrats joined the CDU in endorsing 
the war against Iraq and did everything in their power to strangle the 
opposition to the war among the workers and youth. As for the Stalinists, 
the war has finally demolished what little there remained of the old myth 
that the Soviet bureaucracy represented some sort of “anti-imperialist” force 
in world politics. The open drive of the Gorbachev regime to restore 
capitalism within the USSR found its most criminal international expression 
in the Kremlin’s endorsement of the war against Irag. The unabashed 
alignment of the labor bureaucracies behind the imperialists is a warning to 
every class-conscious worker: there is no time to lose in building up a new 
revolutionary leadership that will spearhead the struggle against imperialist 
militarism. 


3. All the great historical and political tasks that confronted the working 
class and the oppressed masses at the beginning of the twentieth century are 
now posed in their starkest form. The savage bombing of Iraq and the 
virtual destruction of its industrial infrastructure marks the beginning of a 


new eruption of imperialist barbarism. Capitalism cannot survive without 
enslaving and destroying millions. Twice in this century, in 1914 and 1939, 
imperialism plunged mankind into world wars whose toll in human lives 
numbered in the tens of millions. The Persian Gulf war, whose dead have 
yet to be counted, has served notice that an even greater world conflagration 
is now being prepared. It is almost as if some master dramatist had decided 
to restage, with mankind as his audience, the bloodiest events of the first 
half of the twentieth century. 


4. After all that has happened since August 1990, only the incurably naive 
can still believe that the war in the Persian Gulf was merely an isolated 
episode, provoked solely by Iraq’s annexation of Kuwait and unrelated to 
any broader imperialist interests. The transformation of the oil-rich gulf 
States into virtual protectorates of the United States has been followed, in 
the aftermath of the war, by the occupation of northern Iraq by the armies of 
a number of imperialist powers. This ongoing and de facto partition of Iraq 
signals the start of a new division of the world by the imperialists. The 
colonies of yesterday are again to be subjugated. The conquests and 
annexations which, according to the opportunist apologists of imperialism, 
belonged to a bygone era are once again on the order of the day. 


5. In their determination to destroy and plunder Iraq, the imperialists 
displayed an astonishing unity of purpose. The proceedings at the United 
Nations, the rather seedy center of imperialist debauchery, were as dignified 
as those of a military brothel, with scores of bourgeois diplomats lining up 
outside the doors of the Security Council to “get in on the action.” The call 
issued by the United States for the assault against Iraq was answered not 
only by Britain, France, Germany and Japan, but also by a host of lesser 
imperialist powers—Australia, Canada, Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Denmark and Switzerland, to name only a few. Even Norway, 
which annually dispenses a prestigious “peace prize” in honor of the 
inventor of dynamite, made a contribution to the anti-Iraqi crusade. 


Underlying the broad participation in this coalition was the unstated 
understanding that the war against Iraq would legitimize a revival of 
colonial policy by all the imperialist powers. Support for the American-led 
war was viewed by the other imperialist states as a necessary down 
payment for future US acquiescence, if not full support, for their own 
enterprises in Asia, the Middle East, Africa and Latin America. In 
providing the United States with facilities at the Moron air base near 
Seville, the Spanish government was seeking to win “Great Power” backing 
for its own plans for a greater role in the Maghreb. In return for supporting 
the United States, the Dutch government received support for its 
reestablishment of control over the foreign policy of its former colony, 
Suriname. One can only imagine how many similar payoffs were agreed to 
by Bush and Baker as they assembled their coalition. But there is no 
friendship among thieves; and the resurgence of colonialism will have far- 
reaching and disastrous consequences. As in the years before 1914 and 
1939, the plundering and enslavement of small and defenseless countries is 
inextricably linked to the intensification of disputes and struggles among 
the imperialist powers. 


6. Notwithstanding the many changes in the form and structure of world 
capitalism since 1945, the same conflicts—over markets, sources of raw 
materials, and access to “cheap labor’—that led to the First and Second 
World Wars are leading relentlessly to the Third. Science has achieved 
“miracles” in the course of the twentieth century. It has transformed man’s 
understanding of the laws that govern the movement of the universe; it has 
initiated the practical exploration of space; and it is mapping with ever- 
greater precision the genetic structure of human life, thereby laying the 
basis for the “perfection,” at least in terms of biology, of the human species. 
But science cannot and will not find a way to peacefully resolve the crisis 
of the capitalist system. The global integration of production, which 
responds to the electronically-transmitted impulses and demands of a world 


market, smashes against the limits of the obsolete national state form in 
which the capitalist system is historically rooted. This contradiction, in turn, 
accelerates and intensifies the basic conflict between the private ownership 
of the productive forces by a small number of capitalist conglomerates and 
the social character of a productive process that involves the labor of 
hundreds of millions, requiring ever more complex forms of organization 
and planning. 


7. These contradictions—between social production and private ownership, 
between the world character of production and the national-state system— 
are the basic source of the economic breakdowns and violent political 
eruptions that have repeatedly shaken the planet in the course of the 
twentieth century. Despite all the efforts to suppress them, they are once 
again building toward an explosion. There is no way to prevent a Third 
World War except through a victorious international proletarian revolution 
and the overthrow of capitalism. All other proposals for preventing war— 
from calls for nuclear “nonproliferation” treaties and proposals for 
disarmament to pacifist appeals to the bourgeoisie, conscientious objection 
and prayer vigils—are little more than exercises in cynicism or self- 
deception. 


The lessons of history 


8. The struggle of the proletariat against imperialist war must be grounded 
in a study of the objective experiences and lessons of the twentieth century. 
Both the First and Second World Wars were waged, in the final analysis, to 
settle economic and political disputes among the main imperialist powers. 
The war that erupted in 1914 had its roots in fundamental changes in the 
nature of the capitalist system during the final three decades of the 
nineteenth century. The relatively free competition that had characterized 
capitalism prior to the 1870s was supplanted by an enormous concentration 
of production in the hands of massive cartels and trusts. The age of finance 


capital had arrived. Colonialism, which had been on the wane, suddenly 
underwent an explosive revival as the need arose for new and protected 
markets to consume the vast output of commodities by the advanced 
capitalist countries. “European consumption is saturated,” Ferry, one of the 
founders of the French imperialist movement, warned in the 1880s. “It is 
necessary to raise new masses of consumers in other parts of the globe, else 
we shall put modern society into bankruptcy and prepare for the dawn of 
the twentieth century a cataclysmic social liquidation of which one cannot 


calculate the consequences.” 


9. The great powers of Europe—principally Britain, France and Germany— 
acquired colonial empires based on the conquest and exploitation of the 
masses of Africa, the Middle East and Asia. Before the turn of the century, 
the United States and Japan, far younger capitalist powers, embarked upon 
their own program of imperialist expansion. The diplomacy of imperialism, 
despite the veneer of official civility, was centered on a ruthless and 
predatory struggle among rival groups of national capitalists for the 
strengthening of their world economic and strategic position. The massive 
increase of spending on armaments arose organically out of the 
interimperialist rivalries. Behind every clash of interests lurked the 
possibility of an all-European and even global war. In the ceaseless struggle 
among the imperialists to establish their hegemony, even the most remote 
regions acquired a strategic significance, which often outweighed their 
immediate economic importance. Alliances shifted continuously as the 
imperialist Powers maneuvered among each other for even small 
advantages. Britain and France, “friends” for much of the nineteenth 
century, were transformed into enemies under the pressure of competing 
interests in North Africa and the Middle East. Only the French decision to 
recognize British supremacy in Egypt pulled the two powers back from the 
brink of war and transformed them into “friends” once again. In the 
meantime, Britain and Germany, who had been united in their opposition to 


France, were, by the beginning of the twentieth century, transformed into 
bitter opponents. The fragile “balance of power” upon which imperialism 
depended to preserve the peace finally broke down beneath the pressure of 
conflicting interests. A seemingly minor incident in the inflammable 
Balkans—the assassination of an Austrian archduke in the town of Sarajevo 
in June 1914—provided the spark which ignited the world war. 


10. The development of the revolutionary socialist movement was 
inseparably bound up with the struggle against imperialism and its war- 
mongering policies. The finest representatives of the Second International, 
founded in 1889, warned that imperialism was preparing a bloody 
catastrophe which could only be averted by the revolutionary struggle of the 
working class. “World politics and militarism,” declared Rosa Luxemburg 
in 1911, “are nothing other than capitalism’s specific method for both 
developing and resolving international contradictions . . . Only those who 
believe that class antagonisms can be softened and be blunted, and that 
capitalist economic anarchy can be contained, can think it possible that 
these international conflicts can subside, ease, or dissolve. For the 
international antagonisms of the capitalist states are only the complement of 
class antagonisms, and the world political anarchy is but the reverse side of 


the anarchic system of capitalist production.”2 


At the congresses of the 
Second International, most notably at Stuttgart in 1907 and Basel in 1912, 
resolutions were passed pledging opposition to imperialist war and the 
governments that waged it, regardless of who fired the first shot. The 
manifesto approved unanimously at Basel called “upon the workers of all 
countries to rally the power of international proletarian solidarity against 
capitalist imperialism” and warned the bourgeoisie that the launching of 
war would give rise to revolutionary struggles. But the political content of 
these words was diminished by the steady growth of opportunism within the 
parties of the Second International, which more and more openly identified 
the interests of the working class with that of the capitalist “fatherland.” 


Thus, when war erupted in August 1914, the main parties of the Second 
International, in violation of their own declared policies, voted in their 
respective parliaments to support the demand of their capitalist 
governments for war credits. This marked the collapse of the Second 
International. Only a relative handful of socialist leaders opposed the 
shameful capitulation of the opportunists to the wave of imperialist 
chauvinism. The most farsighted of these revolutionary internationalists 
was Lenin, leader of the Bolshevik Party, who issued the call for the 
founding of a Third International. 


The consequences of World War I 


11. None of the imperialist governments that launched the war had foreseen 
its consequences. Europe was transformed into a mass graveyard for 
millions who perished in battles or from disease. In the end, Britain and 
France emerged victorious over their German adversary; but the terrible 
cost of their dubious triumph ensured the eventual loss of the very empires 
they had gone to war to defend. The only imperialist powers to emerge 
strengthened from the war were the United States and, to a lesser extent, 
Japan. The old political and social equilibrium of pre-1914 Europe was 
irretrievably shattered. The conquest of power by the Bolsheviks in Russia 
called into question the very survival of bourgeois “civilization,” if that 
word can even be used in relation to an economic system responsible for the 
nightmare of World War I. If ever a society stood condemned by its own 
crimes, it was certainly that created by capitalism. But there did not exist 
anywhere in Western Europe a revolutionary party comparable to that 
which had overthrown the Russian bourgeoisie. The ruling classes were 
therefore able to beat back, with the decisive help of the social democrats, 
the threat of social revolution. But they were not in a position to create a 
new equilibrium upon which the recovery and expansion of European 


capitalism could be based. In the words of Keynes, the Europe which 
emerged from the war resembled a madhouse. 


12. By the end of the 1920s, the fragility of the postwar order was exposed 
by the collapse of the New York Stock Exchange, which marked the 
beginning of the worldwide Depression. Had there existed competent 
revolutionary leadership in the international workers movement, the victory 
of the socialist revolution throughout Europe, and eventually the world, 
would have been assured. But the Communist International, founded in 
1919 under the leadership of Lenin and Trotsky, by the beginning of the 
1930s had undergone a terrible degeneration. On the basis of the reactionary 
theory of “socialism in one country,” the Soviet bureaucracy led by Stalin 
had converted the Communist International into an auxiliary instrument of 
the Kremlin’s diplomatic maneuvers with world imperialism. The control 
exercised by the Kremlin over the Communist parties in Europe led to a 
series of catastrophic defeats, above all in Germany, where the Nazis came 
to power in January 1933. It was this historic betrayal which led Trotsky to 
issue the call for the founding of the Fourth International. But under 
conditions of isolation and relentless persecution not only by Stalin’s secret 
police, but also by the fascist and “democratic” imperialists, the Fourth 
International was unable to reverse the tide of reaction. The further 
betrayals, in the years following Hitler’s victory, of the proletariat in 
Austria, France and, finally, Spain, cleared the way for the outbreak of the 
second imperialist world war. 


World War II 


13. The war began in September 1939 as an attempt by Germany to reverse 
the consequences of its defeat twenty-one years earlier, and establish its 
dominance in Europe. However, within little more than two years the war 
was transformed into a global conflict. To obtain the resources required for 
a protracted struggle with the British empire and, across the Atlantic, with 


the United States, Hitler brushed aside his “nonaggression” pact with Stalin 
and hurled his armies against the Soviet Union in June, 1941. In the 
meantime, Japanese imperialism, despite its victories in Asia, realized that 
there existed no means of securing guaranteed access to vital raw materials 
without challenging American control over the Pacific. For its part, the 
United States did everything in its power to close off to Japan any 
possibility of a peaceful resolution of their differences. The attack on Pearl 
Harbor finally provided the Roosevelt administration with the long-awaited 
opportunity to settle scores with Japan and to enter the ongoing war in 
Europe. 


14. Notwithstanding the democratic and “antifascist” rhetoric of Roosevelt 
and Churchill, the objective interests underlying the war aims of the United 
States and Britain were no less imperialistic than those of Germany and 
Japan. Britain was fighting to preserve whatever it could of its vast imperial 
holdings. The United States was intent on establishing its position as the 
leading imperialist power. Only in the case of the Soviet Union did the 
struggle against Hitler contain, despite the perfidy of the Kremlin 
bureaucracy, a genuinely progressive and anti-imperialist element. The 
conquest of the USSR by German imperialism and the liquidation of the 
nationalized property relations established in 1917 on the basis of the 
October Revolution would have represented a crushing defeat for the Soviet 
and international working class. Only the determination of the Soviet 
people to defend their revolution can explain the gigantic scale of the 
sacrifices which they made to defeat the Nazi armies. 


15. However, despite the heroism of the Soviet people, the policies which 
guided the Kremlin’s conduct of the war were of a fundamentally 
reactionary character. No less than the “democratic” imperialists of Britain 
and the United States with whom it was allied, the Soviet bureaucracy 
feared nothing more than the prospect of a general revolutionary upheaval 
at the end of the war. Stalin calculated that a socialist revolution in 


Germany, Italy, France, or, for that matter, in any of the capitalist states 
shattered by the war, would electrify the Soviet proletariat and encourage it 
to settle accounts with the Kremlin Mafia. Thus, in a series of conferences 
held between Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt (and, after the latter’s death in 
April 1945, Truman)—at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam—the Kremlin made it 
clear that in return for specific guarantees for the inviolability of Soviet 
territory, it would collaborate with the imperialists in preserving capitalist 
rule in Western Europe and, due to its strategic significance, Greece. Later, 
in his memoirs, Churchill recounted how, during a meeting in Moscow in 
1944, he sketched on a sheet of paper an outline of the political and 
territorial division of postwar Europe. Despite the fact that partisans led by 
the Communist Party had spearheaded the fight against the Nazi occupation 
and were in a position to take power in Greece, it was marked in Churchill’s 
outline as remaining in Britain’s sphere of influence. “I pushed this across 
to Stalin,” wrote Churchill, “who had by then heard the translation. There 
was a Slight pause. Then he took his blue pencil and made a large tick upon 
it, and passed it back to us. It was all settled in no more time than it takes to 


set down.’4 


The postwar order 


16. In the aftermath of the Second World War, the bourgeoisie was able to 
achieve what had eluded it following World War I—a viable international 
equilibrium upon which the restoration and expansion of the capitalist order 
could be based. The outbreak of World War I had marked the beginning of a 
protracted period of instability in the affairs of capitalism as a world 
system. An unprecedented and uncontrollable breakdown occurred in the 
complex and delicate mechanisms regulating the relations between the 
interacting components of the world economy, between the capitalist states, 
and between the social classes in the capitalist countries. The meltdown of 


the world capitalist system continued for more than three decades, until it 
was finally brought under control following the conclusion of World War II. 


17. The necessary political preconditions for the restoration of the 
equilibrium were provided by the treachery of the Kremlin bureaucracy and 
its satellite parties. They actively opposed and sabotaged the revolutionary 
struggles of the proletariat in Europe and internationally. In France and 
Italy, the Stalinists devoted their energies to the political rehabilitation of 
the discredited bourgeoisie and the reconstruction of the capitalist state. In 
Eastern Europe, their role was no less vital. As in Western Europe, the 
political intervention of the Soviet Union was directed, above all, against 
the working class and the prospects of a genuine socialist revolution. The 
main concern of the Kremlin was to bring the workers movement under 
control, and to subordinate the interests of the proletariat to the dealings 
between the Soviet bureaucracy and world imperialism. Eventually, the 
Kremlin was obliged to go further than it had originally intended: the 
Stalinist parties were instructed to take power into their own hands. But 
notwithstanding the imperialists’ complaints over the expropriation of the 
local bourgeoisie, Stalinist domination of Eastern Europe had the effect of 
imposing a degree of political order, unknown since the breakdown of the 
Ottoman Empire, over a region whose deep-rooted social contradictions had 
contributed so greatly to the general instability of Europe between 1900 and 
1945. Moreover, the division of Europe, and especially of Germany, served 
the immediate interests of the imperialists, who were inclined to welcome 
all measures which tended to mitigate the contradictions that had led to two 
world wars in the space of less than thirty years. The carve-up of Germany 
provided for the imperialists an answer to the perplexing problem of 
integrating this potentially too powerful state into the framework of a 
postwar Europe. In addition, the postwar political settlement divided not 
only the states of Europe between East and West, but also the working 
class. And it was this brutal splitting of the European proletariat with 


barbed wire, concrete walls and mine fields that proved to be the political 
factor most detrimental to the struggle for socialism. 


18. The suppression of the revolutionary threat in the immediate aftermath 
of the world war provided imperialism with the opportunity to work out a 
new foundation for the reconstruction of capitalist rule in Europe, without 
which the survival of imperialism as a world system would not have been 
possible. Here, the decisive role was played by the United States. Its ability 
after 1945 to assume a hegemonic role, based on its massive industrial 
power and vast economic reserves, provided the crucial political and 
economic fulcrum for realizing precisely what had eluded the world 
bourgeoisie at the end of World War I: a new global equilibrium among the 
capitalist states. The bitter interimperialist rivalries that had led to the two 
world wars were finally superseded by the emergence of the United States 
as the undisputed arbiter of the affairs of world imperialism. It created the 
political and economic institutions—the Marshall Plan, NATO and related 
military pacts, the United Nations, the International Monetary Fund, the 
World Bank, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—which provided 
the foundation for the postwar survival and expansion of world capitalism. 


The crisis of the postwar order 


19. As long as there existed no other capitalist state, or, for that matter, 
combination of capitalist states, that could challenge the economic 
supremacy of the United States, and as long as the international bourgeoisie 
depended upon American military forces in the event of a clash with the 
Soviet Union, world capitalism was able to maintain its equilibrium on the 
basis of the postwar settlement. However, its very success in reviving world 
trade and rebuilding European and Japanese capitalism steadily undermined 
the equilibrium upon which the stability of the world system depended. The 
gradual decline of the economic hegemony of the United States was 
recorded, from the late 1950s on, in the mounting deficits in its balance of 


payments and trade. By 1971 the United States was compelled to abandon 
the system of dollar-gold convertibility that had been the linchpin of the 
postwar economic order. In one industry after another, American dominance 
came under attack. Throughout the 1970s and into the 1980s, the annual 
trade deficits of the United States began to assume staggering dimensions, 
particularly in relation to Japan. In 1985, the United States became a net 
debtor country for the first time since World War I. The decline in the world 
position of the United States inevitably called into question the viability of 
the postwar equilibrium. The worsening trade disputes and the division of 
the world market among hostile regional blocs (North America, Europe and 
Asia) more and more resemble the trade warfare which characterized the 
years leading up to World War II. 


20. Moreover, the developments in science and technology have themselves 
become a crucial element in the destabilization of world capitalism. While 
the shifting balance of economic power intensifies the conflicts among 
capitalist states and drives them further apart, the impact of the microchip 
revolution on the methods and means of production, design, planning, 
transport and communications has led to an unprecedented integration of 
the world economy. The modern transnational corporation has, from an 
economic standpoint, completely outgrown the old and puny parameters of 
the national state. Its directors are compelled to think and act in terms of 
world production, world markets, world finance and world resources. The 
old distinctions between the home market and world market are in the 
process of being entirely effaced. The modern transnational corporation, 
regardless of the geographical location of its home base, is involved in a 
life-and-death struggle for dominance in the world market. But even as the 
national state loses its objective economic significance, its role as the 
political-military instrument of the competing national cliques of capitalists 
in the struggle for world domination grows enormously. This fact finds its 


most powerful expression in the accelerating preparations for a new world 
conflagration. 


The growth of interimperialist antagonisms 


21. The postwar equilibrium of imperialism, which provided the political 
foundation for the massive worldwide expansion of capitalism, has broken 
down. It cannot be restored peacefully, for the relations between all the 
component parts that comprised the old equilibrium have been transformed. 
It is not a matter of the subjective desires of the individual leaders of 
bourgeois states, but of the objective consequences of economic and social 
contradictions, which are beyond their control. 


22. At the center of the disequilibrium of world imperialism is the crisis of 
the United States. It is one of the more peculiar ironies of history that at the 
very moment when the Soviet bureaucracy is glorifying the United States as 
an example of what can be achieved under capitalism, America is blighted 
by a social crisis that has exposed the putrefaction of all the institutions of 
the “free enterprise” system. The third major recession within sixteen years 
is threatening to bring about the collapse of countless banks and 
corporations that expanded during the 1980s on the basis of massive 
borrowing. The old reformist nostrums of the New Deal, New Frontier and 
Great Society belong to the distant past. Not a single significant piece of 
social legislation has passed through Congress in more than two decades. 
Massive budget cuts have destroyed what remained of the old social 
programs. The crime statistics are merely the most obvious symptom of the 
malignant state of social relations. Amid rapidly growing unemployment 
and, for those who still have jobs, declining wages, the state of education, 
housing and medical care is nothing less than catastrophic. A third of the 
population is functionally illiterate. Not even the mass media can avoid 
reporting on a daily basis some of the more spectacular “horror stories” of 
lives destroyed by the impact of the social crisis: homeless people freezing 


in cardboard boxes, cancer victims being denied treatment because they 
have no medical insurance, and unemployed workers and their families 
committing suicide. A columnist in a leading capitalist newspaper casually 
observed, as if reporting a well-known fact, that the political leaders of the 
United States long ago came to the conclusion that nothing can be done to 
arrest, let alone overcome, the decay of its social institutions and the 
impoverishment of ever wider layers of the population. For the preservation 
of social stability the American bourgeoisie is compelled to rely on the 
police and still more on the unlimited treachery of its agents in the labor 
movement, whose social function is to suppress and sabotage every sign of 
independent struggle by the working class. 


23. Against the background of the worsening social crisis and its potentially 
revolutionary consequences, the drive of American imperialism to restore 
its position of world dominance constitutes the single most explosive 
element in world politics. The international policy of the United States is 
increasingly concentrated on extricating itself from its economic crisis at 
the expense of its European and Japanese rivals. The Bush administration 
has gone to war twice in little more than a year, first against Panama and 
then against Iraq. The increasing recklessness and bellicosity of American 
imperialism represents, in the final analysis, an attempt to offset and reverse 
its economic decay through the use of military power— the one area in 
which the United States still exercises unquestioned domination. Far more 
important to the United States than the “liberation” of Kuwait was the 
opportunity to provide an international demonstration of the destructiveness 
of American weaponry. During the war, Bush publicly noted the 
dependence of America’s principal trade rivals on Persian Gulf oil, and 
suggested that the war would increase American “persuasiveness” and “lead 
to more harmonious trading relationships.” Indeed, the idea that military 
power can be used to extract concessions from the Europeans and Japanese 
has seized hold of broad sections of the ruling class in the United States. 


“Force is a legitimate tool of policy; it works,” declared the Wall Street 
Journal at the end of the war. “For the elites themselves, the message is: 


America can lead, stop whining, think more boldly. Starting now.”2 


24. Despite the pretentious rhetoric of Bush’s “New World Order,” the 
United States lacks the material resources necessary to reestablish its 
dominant position in the affairs of world capitalism. The crude shakedown 
of its allies for money to finance the cost of the war only called worldwide 
attention to the disparity between America’s military pretensions and its 
financial means. Moreover, it is easier for the United States to bomb 
defenseless Baghdad than it is to recapture from Japan the leading position 
in the world market for semiconductors, the core commodity upon which 
modern technology is based. Far from creating a new equilibrium in the 
relations between the imperialist states, the war has merely provided further 
proof of the demise of the old one. As the economic weakness of the United 
States becomes apparent, the European and Japanese bourgeoisie assert 
their own interests more aggressively. The triumphal shouts of the 
American bourgeoisie following the victory of “Desert Storm” were 
brought to a sudden end when the Bush administration realized that the 
European bourgeoisie was successfully exploiting the plight of the Kurds to 
assert its own strategic interests in the Middle East. As if to counter the 
American military forces stationed in the Persian Gulf and on the southern 
border of Iraq, the Europeans began moving their forces into north Iraq. 
The European and Japanese imperialists do not intend to leave their fate in 
the hands of the United States. In the aftermath of the war, the Europeans 
have taken steps to establish their own “rapid deployment force,” 
independent of the NATO structure in which the United States still plays the 
leading role. The German ruling class has made it clear that it cannot accept 
that its position in world affairs in the twenty-first century should be 
determined by the military defeat it suffered in the middle of the twentieth. 
Under the guise of “humanitarian relief” for the Kurds, the German army 


initiated its first operation outside Europe since the defeat of Hitler’s 
Wehrmacht. In a remark that recalled the “blood and iron” speech of old 
Bismarck, Manfred Worner, the German Secretary-General of NATO, 
declared, “There are cases where diplomacy, without the sword, is 
impotent.” And, at the same time, the Japanese government began its first 
post-World War II deployment of military forces beyond its own borders. 


25. Not since the end of World War II has there been such uncertainty in 
international relations. The predictable channels through which 
international diplomacy flowed during the Cold War have been superseded 
by events. Old alliances are breaking down, and new ones are still in the 
process of formation. The struggle of the powerful transnational 
corporations for world domination imparts a terrific tension to international 
affairs. The possibility of war between the United States and Japan is 
already being discussed in the pages of the world press. And the 
increasingly chauvinistic tone of American politicians is aimed at preparing 
public opinion for the possibility of an attack sooner rather than later, before 
Japan has the opportunity to concentrate its formidable economic power 
and organizational skills on the task of creating a military force powerful 
enough to confront the United States. But it cannot be predicted with 
certainty that the clash of economic interests will lead first to a military 
conflict between the United States and Japan, however likely this appears at 
the present time. A war between the United States and a number of 
European powers, including Britain, is also a possibility. Moreover, it 
cannot be excluded that a future war will find the European states 
themselves divided on different sides of the barricades. The unification of 
Germany has completely altered the old balance of power on the European 
continent. The alignment of “friends” and “enemies” may yet take a quite 
unexpected form. But imperialism being what it is, the clash of interests 
leads inevitably toward war. To believe that the imperialists will avoid such 
a drastic outcome because the results, given the existing technology, would 


be too terrible, would be a fatal political error. The fear of catastrophe does, 
indeed, exert some influence on the conduct of international relations. In 
their saner moments, the leaders of world imperialism probably realize that 
World War III could be the tomb of civilization. But historical experience 
testifies eloquently to the fact that it is the objective contradictions of 
imperialism, not the moral qualms or subjective fears of capitalist 
politicians, that decide the issue. The only force in the world that can 
prevent another world war is the revolutionary working class. 


The collapse of the Stalinist regimes in Eastern Europe 


26. In the final analysis, the same fundamental contradiction that underlies 
the breakdown of the imperialist equilibrium—between the world economy 
and the national-state system—is the cause of the explosive collapse of all 
the Stalinist regimes. Neither concrete walls nor other forms of 
impenetrable state-imposed barriers to trade could immunize the Eastern 
European economies against the pressure of the world market. The attempts 
to place upon Marxism responsibility for the collapse of the Stalinist 
regimes are as fraudulent as the earlier claims of the Stalinist bureaucrats to 
be building socialism in their economically-backward national states. Far 
from representing the implementation of a revolutionary program, the 
artificial isolation of the Eastern European states from the world market and 
international division of labor represented the desperate attempt of the 
Stalinist bureaucracies to establish a peculiar modus vivendi between their 
backward national economies and world imperialism. Cutting through the 
distracting and cynical rhetoric of the Stalinist scoundrels, an objective 
examination of their autarkic programs of national economic development 
shows them to be the antithesis of Marxism, which takes the development 
of world economy as the starting point of genuine socialist construction. 
Indeed, the collapse of the regimes in Eastern Europe and the breakup of 
the Stalinist regime in the USSR is the most powerful vindication of the 


Trotskyist movement’s unrelenting struggle, dating back to 1924, against 
the reactionary and anti-Marxist program of “socialism in one country.” 


27. The disequilibrium of world capitalism has been intensified by the 
events in Eastern Europe and the USSR. In the immediate aftermath of the 
collapse of the Stalinist regimes in Eastern Europe, the international 
bourgeoisie was exuberant. Capitalism, it believed, had won a colossal 
victory. Overwhelmed by the general euphoria, one scholar proclaimed that 
“the end of history” had arrived®: there was nothing left for mankind to do 
but contemplate the triumph of capitalist democracy. Now, more cautious 
voices are beginning to be heard. As they survey the political and economic 
wreckage left behind by the collapse of the Stalinist regimes, the more 
thoughtful elements among the bourgeoisie are beginning to remember the 
decisive contribution that the postwar domination of Eastern Europe by the 
Stalinists made to the restabilization of world capitalism. The long- 
suppressed but never resolved national and ethnic conflicts, which plagued 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans since the breakup of the Ottoman and 
Habsburg empires, are once again discharging their old but still potent 
toxins into the atmosphere of international politics. 


28. The news accounts of contemporary events in the Balkans read as if 
they were written in 1930 or even 1910. The international press is again full 
of reports of conflicts between Serbs, Croats, Slovenes and Bosnian 
Muslims; of battles over the fate of Kosovo; and of disputes over the 
definition of the national identity of the Macedonians. Each dispute over 
borders and conflict over the ethnic composition of national states contains 
within it the possibility of setting into motion an explosive political chain 
reaction with international ramifications. The dispute between the Czechs 
and the Slovaks cannot be separated from national questions involving 
Germany, Hungary, Poland and even the Ukraine. The dissatisfaction of 
national minorities in Hungary and Romania threatens to erupt into war 
between the two countries. The even more explosive disputes within 


Yugoslavia call into question the viability of the present-day borders of 
Albania, Bulgaria, Romania and Greece. Inevitably, the national and ethnic 
disputes of Eastern Europe as well as the Soviet Union become entangled in 
the machinations of the major imperialist powers. Regardless of the initial 
intentions of the different national groups, the local rivalries are 
manipulated and exploited by the imperialists to promote their own 
penetration of the region. 


29. The crisis in Eastern Europe is only the most striking illustration of the 
international crisis of the nation-state system and the related problem of 
national self-determination, for which no genuinely democratic solution can 
be found under capitalism. The idea of redrawing national borders to 
accommodate the dubious ideal of absolutely homogeneous populations is a 
reactionary fantasy. But capitalism strives to divert the indignation of the 
people over the unjust distribution of wealth and resources into the blind 
alley of national and ethnic disputes. Seeking to prevent the unification of 
the working class and the robust development of the class struggle, the 
ruling classes seek out depraved petty-bourgeois demagogues who are eager 
to make their careers as the champions of one or another form of 
communalism. The success of such agitation is to be attributed not to the 
intellectual and moral power of nationalism, but to the political vacuum left 
by the prostration of the traditional organizations of the working class, 
which offer no way out of the crisis of the capitalist system. 


30. The Fourth International consistently and intransigently supports the 
demand for national self-determination wherever it expresses the entirely 
legitimate and inherently progressive desire to overthrow imperialist 
domination or to end the suppression of the democratic rights of any 
national and ethnic group. But the Fourth International proposes to realize 
this vital aspect of its democratic program through the unification of the 
proletariat of all nations in the struggle for world socialist revolution. This 
means that the proletariat must push aside the reactionary demagogues of 


bourgeois nationalism and ennoble the fight for self-determination with the 
universal message of international class solidarity. Only in this way can 
national self-determination become a means for achieving the peaceful 
cooperation of all people in the economic and cultural development of 
mankind. As Leon Trotsky wrote fifty-seven years ago: “The national 
problem merges everywhere with the social. Only the conquest of power by 
the world proletariat can assure a real and lasting freedom of development 


for all nations of our planet.”2 


The proletariat in the underdeveloped countries and the struggle 
against colonialism 


31. To the liberal reformists and pseudo-socialist opportunists, the postwar 
retreat of the European powers from their old colonial possessions and the 
granting of political independence to the colonies represented a positive and 
fundamental change in the nature of capitalism. It marked, they claimed, the 
abandonment of a discredited and outmoded form of political domination in 
favor of more humane and democratic relations between the economically 
advanced countries and the third world. Underlying such banal and really 
absurd assertions was the conception, exposed long ago by Lenin as 
scientifically untenable, that imperialism is merely a policy, rather than a 
specific historical stage of capitalist development based on definite 
economic phenomena. The granting of formal independence to the colonies 
did not represent a change in the nature of imperialism, but only in the 
political forms through which finance capital exercised its domination of 
these oppressed countries. In the face of the mass movement against 
colonialism that swept across Africa, the Middle East and Asia, the 
imperialists decided to work out a political compromise with the 
representatives of the colonial bourgeoisie. An “orderly transfer of power” 
to the national bourgeoisie which preserved the essential economic interests 
of imperialism was preferable to an uncontrolled revolutionary upheaval 


which ended in the transfer of power to the working class. Thus, this 
necessary adaptation to the “winds of change” was an important tactical 
component of the postwar arrangements upon which a new imperialist 
equilibrium was based. 


32. For the masses of workers and peasants, formal independence brought 
no enduring improvement in their social conditions. The national 
bourgeoisie proved incapable of liberating their countries from the 
economic domination of imperialism or of carrying through any of the basic 
tasks historically associated with democratic revolutions. However, in order 
to preserve some credibility among the masses, the national bourgeoisie 
sought to bolster its “anti-imperialist” credentials by exploiting the 
opportunities provided by the conflicts of the Cold War. By cultivating the 
patronage of the Soviet bureaucracy, the national bourgeoisie, especially in 
the Middle East, was often able to extract greater concessions than the 
imperialists would have otherwise made. The political crisis in the ruling 
circles of the American bourgeoisie following the debacle in Vietnam 
provided the national bourgeoisie with additional breathing space. 
However, this state of affairs, based on a peculiar and inherently unstable 
international conjuncture, could not last. The impact of the endless 
betrayals of the Stalinist and social democratic bureaucracies produced a 
drastic weakening of the international workers movement which provided 
imperialism with the opportunity to intensify political pressure upon the 
oppressed countries. The lessons of the Vietnam defeat were carefully 
studied in all the military academies of the imperialists. The British war 
against Argentina over the Malvinas (1982), the Israeli invasion of Lebanon 
and the expulsion of the PLO from Beirut (1982), and the series of military 
actions undertaken by the United States since 1983—the intervention in 
Lebanon (1982-84), the invasion of Grenada (1983), the bombing of Libya 
(1986), the invasion of Panama (1989-90), and, finally, the war against Iraq 
(1991)—represent in their totality the return by imperialism to its traditional 


methods of asserting its interests in the oppressed countries. There is no 
question that the cynical abandonment by the Soviet bureaucracy of its 
longstanding “clients” in Africa, the Middle East, Asia, and Latin America 
has removed all reasons for restraint and compromise on the part of the 
imperialists. 


33. Recognizing the change in the international environment, the leaders of 
the national bourgeoisie are seeking desperately to work out an 
accommodation with imperialism that would still permit them to hold on to 
power. The participation of the Arab regimes in the assault against Iraq 
demonstrates the degree to which the national bourgeoisie has already 
reconciled itself to the status of semicolonial subservience. No American- 
born colonial administrator could serve US imperialism more faithfully than 
the president of “independent” Egypt, Hosni Mubarak. The political 
groveling of the national bourgeoisie is only partially motivated by fear of a 
military assault. It is, more directly, a manifestation of the economic 
dependency of the oppressed countries upon imperialist investments. The 
pretentious programs of national self-sufficiency, launched in the first years 
of independence by bourgeois nationalists like Nehru in India, Sukarno in 
Indonesia, Nkrumah in Ghana, and Nasser in Egypt, ended long ago in 
bankruptcy. Far from striving to liberate their countries from the grip of 
international finance capital, the national bourgeoisie beg for the 
establishment of “special enterprise zones” in which the imperialists are 
permitted the unrestrained exploitation of the region’s natural and human 
resources. 


34. In every one of the oppressed countries the story is the same. In Latin 
America, the older bourgeois nationalist movements—the PRI of Mexico, 
APRA in Peru and Peronism in Argentina—have all emerged as the direct 
agents of the International Monetary Fund in starving the masses in order to 
export capital to the Wall Street banks. In the case of Peronism, whose 
founder once claimed to have discovered a “third way” between capitalism 


and communism, the present representative, President Carlos Menem, 
rushed warships to the Persian Gulf, in hopes of winning a more favorable 
hearing from the IMF or a few Kuwaiti contracts for bankrupt Argentine 
capital. 


35. Among the left bourgeois nationalists, such advocates of armed struggle 
for national liberation as the Palestine Liberation Organization, the 
Nicaraguan Sandinistas and the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam in Sri 
Lanka, have each found similar paths to capitulation over the past period. 
All of them have renounced the most fundamental tasks of national self- 
determination and independence from imperialism while embracing the 
reactionary national divisions imposed by imperialism, and subordinating 
themselves to one or another “peace” scheme originating in Washington. 
Joining them is the Cuban regime of Fidel Castro, which has been exposed 
as just another variant of bourgeois nationalism. During the buildup to the 
Gulf war, Castro’s representative repeatedly abstained on key resolutions 
legitimizing the US imperialist war of aggression. Having lost the backing 
of its Soviet patrons, the Castroite regime finds its national socialist 
pretensions untenable and is rapidly moving to reintegrate Cuba back into 
the imperialist world market. 


36. The struggle of the oppressed nations against imperialist oppression 
cannot be waged successfully as long as the working class remains under 
the political domination of any wing of the national bourgeoisie. This rule 
applies no less to the workers of Iraq than it does to those of Egypt. The 
differences between a Saddam Hussein and a Hosni Mubarak are of a 
tactical, rather than principled character. While the working class was duty- 
bound to defend Iraq against the imperialist onslaught, it could not extend 
the slightest political support to Hussein’s regime. Hussein invaded Kuwait 
not to strike a blow against imperialism, but to strengthen the bargaining 
position of the Iraqi bourgeoisie with imperialism. The very manner in 
which Hussein conducted the war exposed the political priorities of his 


regime. His most experienced troops were held in the rear and in reserve, 
for use against the working class and national minorities within Iraqg—not 
against the imperialist armies. 


37. The struggle against imperialism must be waged by the working class 
on the basis of an international revolutionary program. The liberation of the 
masses cannot be achieved through the alteration of borders in favor of this 
or that country, but through the overthrow of the national bourgeoisie and 
the destruction of the imperialist-drawn borders of the national-state 
system, which is an absolute barrier on the economic development of the 
oppressed countries. In place of the economically irrational patchwork of 
borders, the Fourth International calls on the proletariat of the semicolonial 
countries to fight for the United Socialist States of Latin America, Asia, 
Africa and the Middle East. 


For the overthrow of the Soviet bureaucracy and the defense of the 
conquests of October 


38. The words “treachery” and “betrayal” fail to convey the criminal 
dimensions of the role played by the Soviet bureaucracy in the Persian Gulf 
war. The Gorbachev regime must be considered fully responsible for the 
atrocities committed by imperialism against the Iraqi people. Its votes in the 
United Nations, first for the imposition of economic sanctions and then for 
the use of military force against Iraq, provided the necessary political cover 
required by imperialism to prepare its attack. The collaboration of the 
Kremlin in the imperialist war against Iraq is the historical culmination of 
the counterrevolutionary role which Stalinism has played for more than a 
half century, both in the Soviet Union and internationally. 


39. The open and unabashed alignment of the Gorbachev regime with world 
imperialism is the logical corollary of the drive by the Soviet bureaucracy 
to restore capitalism in the USSR. In the past, to the extent that the Stalinist 


bureaucracy felt compelled to defend the nationalized property relations 
upon which its own material privileges were based, it sought to defend the 
Soviet Union against imperialist provocations and the possibility of direct 
military attack. However, the methods employed by the Kremlin to counter 
imperialism had absolutely nothing in common with the revolutionary 
internationalism championed by Lenin. The Soviet bureaucracy, concerned 
only with the defense of its material privileges within the state borders of 
the USSR, never hesitated to betray the international workers movement in 
order to arrive at a deal with imperialism. The deliberate sabotage of the 
Spanish Revolution in the 1930s, the signing of the nonaggression pact with 
Hitler, the abandonment of the Communist Party partisans during the Greek 
civil war: these are only the most infamous examples of the Kremlin’s 
subordination of the international class struggle to its own reactionary and 
opportunist relations with imperialism. Even when it extended limited 
military and financial support to the states of the “third world,” it did so 
only to deflect imperialist pressure from the USSR. 


AO. The Soviet bureaucracy is well aware of the fact that its drive to restore 
capitalism in the USSR will inevitably arouse massive opposition from the 
working class. For this very reason it requires the closest collaboration with 
world imperialism. Thus, the central aim of the Kremlin’s foreign policy is 
to intensify, rather than deflect, imperialist pressure on the USSR. That is 
why the Soviet bureaucracy welcomes the deployment of hundreds of 
thousands of imperialist troops only several hundred miles away from the 
southern borders of the Soviet Union. And when Time magazine, the 
leading weekly journal of the American bourgeoisie, carried a detailed 
report on US planning for a military operation inside the Soviet Union, in 
the event of serious ethnic clashes in the national republics, the Kremlin did 
not even issue a public protest. 


41. With the connivance of the Kremlin, imperialism is asserting, with 
increasing brazenness, its right to assume control of the vast territories of 


the USSR. It is impossible for the imperialists to ignore the economic 
significance of the Soviet Union’s raw materials, vast productive potential 
and huge market. Indeed, the fate of the USSR, as well as that of Eastern 
Europe, is already assuming a prominent place in the calculations and 
rivalries of the imperialist powers. In the internal conflicts within the 
bureaucracy and between the national republics, the competing interests of 
the imperialists assert themselves more and more openly. Fearing that the 
Germans, acting through Gorbachev, have acquired too much influence in 
the Kremlin, the United States has begun championing the cause of Yeltsin 
and the Russian Republic. 


42. The fact that imperialism makes open use of the national republics to 
hasten the dismemberment of the USSR and restore capitalism does not 
invalidate the right of the national groups to self-determination. The 
interests of the Soviet and international proletariat are not served by 
preserving the “territorial integrity” of the USSR on the basis of the police- 
State regime of the bureaucracy and its arrogant suppression of national 
feelings. But if self-determination is not to be a mere cover for the 
restoration of capitalism and the partition of the USSR into impotent 
statelets, ruled by imperialism, then this struggle must be waged under the 
leadership of the working class, on the basis of an internationalist, socialist, 
working class program. 


43. Were capitalism to be restored in the USSR or in the Balkanized 
fragments left over from its dismemberment, it would mark the beginning 
of a tragic chapter in the history of the Russian, Ukrainian, Georgian and all 
the other nationalities that presently comprise the Soviet Union. As the fate 
of Poland and East Germany already has demonstrated, the consequences of 
a “market economy” would be a horrifying decline in the social and cultural 
level of the Soviet people. However, the alternative to the restoration 
policies of the Soviet bureaucracy and the emerging class of venal 
comprador capitalists is not to be found in the revival of the “national 


socialist” policies which prepared the grounds for the present catastrophe. 
The defense of the basic conquests of October 1917 and their rejuvenation 
along socialist lines depends upon the revival of the world revolutionary 
program with which Lenin and Trotsky guided the work of the Bolshevik 
Party during its greatest years. 


44. The fate of the Soviet Union has not yet been decided; and its future 
remains the most profound concern of every class-conscious worker in the 
world. The restoration of capitalism in the USSR and its reduction to the 
level of a semicolony would represent a terrible defeat for the international 
working class. The struggle of the Soviet working class against the 
restorationist policies of the bureaucracy, and that of the international 
working class against the imperialist bourgeoisie, constitute interconnected 
components of the same world struggle. Their essential unity must be 
consciously realized through the development of the Soviet section of the 
International Committee of the Fourth International. 


The Fourth International and the struggle against imperialism 


45. More than fifty years ago, at the very beginning of the Second World 
War, and only two months before his assassination at the hands of a 
Stalinist agent, Leon Trotsky wrote: 


The capitalist world has no way out, unless a prolonged death 
agony is so considered. It is necessary to prepare for long years, 
if not decades, of war, uprisings, brief interludes of truce, new 
wars, and new uprisings. A young revolutionary party must base 
itself on this perspective. History will provide it with enough 
opportunities and possibilities to test itself, to accumulate 
experience, and to mature. The swifter the ranks of the vanguard 
are fused the more the epoch of bloody convulsions will be 
shortened, the less destruction will our planet suffer. But the 


great historical problem will not be solved in any case until a 
revolutionary party stands at the head of the proletariat. The 
question of tempos and time intervals is of enormous 
importance; but it alters neither the general historical 
perspective nor the direction of our policy. The conclusion is a 
simple one: it is necessary to carry on the work of educating and 
organizing the proletarian vanguard with ten-fold energy. 
Precisely in this lies the task of the Fourth International.® 


46. In summoning the most class-conscious representatives of the world 
proletariat to gather in Berlin this coming November and to take part in its 
World Conference of Workers against Imperialist War and Colonialism, the 
International Committee of the Fourth International is preparing a decisive 
step forward in the resolution of the crisis of revolutionary leadership. Our 
aim is to firmly establish, on the basis of the entire historical experience of 
the Fourth International, the principles upon which the struggle to forge the 
international unity of the world proletariat must be based. 


47. It is indisputable that the international workers movement is passing 
through its greatest crisis. But contained within this crisis is an 
unprecedented historical opportunity to transform the existing cadres of the 
Fourth International into the mass World Party of Socialist Revolution 
envisioned by Leon Trotsky. The collapse of the Stalinist regimes represents 
not the defeat of Marxism, but its greatest confirmation. The laws of 
history, as Trotsky predicted in the founding document of the Fourth 
International, have again proven more powerful than the bureaucratic 
apparatus. The influence which Stalinism once exercised over the 
international proletariat, the principal cause of virtually all the defeats 
suffered by the working class since the 1930s, has been shattered for all 
time. 


48. The transformed relation between Trotskyism (that is, genuine 
Marxism) and Stalinism finds its most powerful expression within the 
Soviet Union, where the working class, as it throws off the shackles of the 
bureaucracy, is for the first time discovering the truth about its 
revolutionary heritage. The writings of Leon Trotsky are now being read by 
thousands throughout the Soviet Union. Correspondence from Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kiev, Lvov, Kharkov streams into the offices of the International 
Committee. Even in distant Vorkuta—once the site of a Stalinist labor camp 
where followers of the Fourth International, including Trotsky’s youngest 
son, were murdered—Soviet miners are studying and circulating the 
documents of the International Committee. 


49. Less spectacular, but no less decisive, is the collapse of the political 
authority of the social democratic and reformist organizations. So complete 
is the integration of these organizations into the capitalist state that there no 
longer exist identifiable differences between the social democrats and the 
bourgeois “center-right” parties on any important political issue. As for the 
trade unions, their main function has become the enforcement of the 
austerity policies of the bourgeoisie. 


50. Underlying the collapse of the Stalinist and social democratic parties 
and trade unions is the historical bankruptcy of all those organizations 
within the workers movement that are based on a national program. The 
possibility of realizing even small gains for the working class on the basis 
of the capitalist national state has been entirely exhausted. One after 
another, the bureaucracies hand back to the bourgeoisie the gains won by 
the working class in the struggles of bygone days. In the end, the national 
programs of the reformist bureaucracies boil down to subordinating the 
proletariat to the imperialist preparations for war. 


51. The great historical potential of the Fourth International is rooted 
objectively in the fact that its program corresponds to the inner logic of 


world economic development and articulates the world historical role of the 
international proletariat. However, the victory of its program will not be 
automatically realized as a result of the spontaneous development of 
objective economic processes, nor the instinctive disgust of the masses with 
their old leaderships. The revolutionary program must be fought for. The 
International Committee of the Fourth International will do everything in its 
power to facilitate the revolutionary regroupment of the vanguard of the 
working class under the banner of Marxism. This involves not only 
practical interventions in the daily struggles of the working class, but also 
the waging of unyielding ideological warfare against all forms of 
opportunism. The Berlin Conference of Workers against Imperialist War 
and Colonialism will be based on the rich legacy of the International 
Committee’s implacable struggle, dating back to its founding in 1953, 
against Pabloite revisionism, whose destructive political role as an 
accomplice of imperialism, bourgeois nationalism and Stalinism must be 
thoroughly exposed. The International Committee intends to utilize the 
opportunities provided by the Berlin conference to demarcate the genuine 
program of Trotskyism from all the various forms of opportunism, such as 
those led by Mandel, Slaughter, Torrance, Lora and Robertson. In this way, 
the International Committee will be following the example set by Lenin at 
the great antiwar conferences at Zimmerwald and Kienthal in 1915-16. At 
those conferences, Lenin insisted that the struggle against all shades of 
opportunism and centrism was the essential precondition for the successful 
mobilization of the working class against imperialism and the building of 
the revolutionary International. 


52. In the preparation of the Berlin conference, representatives of the 
International Committee of the Fourth International will engage in the 
widest discussion with workers all over the world. Under conditions in 
which the ideas of Leon Trotsky are finding their way to an ever wider 
audience, we welcome a dialogue with all groups and tendencies which 


either already consider themselves to be partisans of the Fourth 
International or are still in the process of assimilating its program. 


53. The defeat of imperialism and the menace of colonialism and war can 
be guaranteed only through the international unification of the working 
class. This unity can be achieved only through the building of the Fourth 
International—the World Party of Socialist Revolution. 


Forward to the World Conference of Workers against Imperialist 
War and Colonialism! 
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Behind the Propaganda: 
Why Is the US Bombing Serbia? 


Why are the United States and NATO bombing Serbia?! The simple answer, 
according to all the governments involved in this enterprise, is to stand up 
for human rights and stop the “ethnic cleansing” of the Albanians in 
Kosovo. 

This theme has resonated throughout the media, which has gone so far as 
to proclaim that the attack on Serbia represents an entirely new type of war, 
i.e., one whose purpose is purely humanitarian. As Max Boot of the Wall 
Street Journal declared in the edition of April 1: 


Though it may seem odd to link foreign policy and altruism, it 
seems clear that NATO’s purposes in Kosovo are primarily 
humanitarian. Whether the mission goes badly or well, the 
objective is simply to stop the ethnic cleansing of Kosovar 
Albanians. The F-16s and B-2s, in short, are being used in an act 
of international charity on a grand scale.* 


One cannot help but imagine how Orwell would have responded to this 
extraordinary contribution to Newspeak: bombing described as charity! This 
seems to open up intriguing possibilities. Why not simply proclaim this war 
to be a vast philanthropic exercise and rename the mission, Operation 
Generosity? 

In every imperialist war, vast propaganda resources are devoted to the 
manipulation of public opinion. No capitalist government expects to win 


popular support for war on the basis of a frank discussion of the financial, 
commercial and great-power interests that motivate its military actions. 
Thus, it seeks to mobilize public opinion by appealing to the nobler 
sentiments of the masses: “Fight the War to End All Wars,” “Make the 
World Safe For Democracy,” “Defend the Free World,” etc. 

A corollary of such propaganda campaigns is the demonization of the 
enemy, who supposedly represents the antithesis of all these worthy ideals. 
He needs only to be eliminated and an earthly paradise will be achieved. In 
its most developed form, this is known as “The ‘Bad Hitler’ theory of 
history.” 

When George Bush prepared for the invasion of Panama, the media 
suddenly discovered quite shocking similarities between Noriega, a one- 
time asset of the CIA, and Hitler. A year later, Bush declared that Saddam 
Hussein was “Hitler revisited.” Now has come the turn of Milosevic. 

In the weeks leading up to the bombing of Serbia, it was frankly 
admitted in the press that the Clinton administration was finding it difficult 
to explain to the public why the United States should go to war against a 
small country that was not viewed as an enemy by the overwhelming 
majority of the American people. Indeed, Clinton admitted that most 
Americans (and this probably includes the vast majority of news media 
celebrities) would not be able to locate Kosovo on a world map. 

Finally, the administration concluded that claims of gross violations of 
human rights by the Serbs—chillingly described as “ethnic cleansing” and 
evoking images of Nazi genocide—would be the most effective means of 
rapidly winning public support for a bombing campaign. 

From the standpoint of the administration, the claim that the war is being 
fought to stop “ethnic cleansing” is seen as particularly effective because it 
serves to delegitimize all opposition to the war. After all, how can any 
decent person oppose a war that is being fought to prevent mass murder? 


The effectiveness of this simplistic argument is enhanced by the fact that 
the media is in a position to control and manipulate the images of the war 
that are broadcast over the airwaves. After all, sitting in front of a 
television, the average viewer is not in a position to question the 
commentary that accompanies video footage of refugees. The context is 
presented by the networks. The viewer has no way of independently 
determining why or from whom the refugees are fleeing. 

For example, the media does not report that one of the essential elements 
in the violence that has produced a flood of refugees is the clash between 
the Kosovo Liberation Army—which has enjoyed increasing political and 
logistical support from the United States—and the Serbian army. We have 
no doubt that the Serb forces have targeted Kosovan civilians and bear 
responsibility for much misery and death. But they are not the only actors in 
this tragedy, and the refusal of the media to examine the role of the KLA 
distorts reality and conceals the political aims that underlie the intervention 
of the United States. 

Earlier this year, on February 2, 1999, the director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, George J. Tenet, appeared before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. Describing Kosovo as “the most acute problem” in the 
Balkans, Tenet asserted that “The Kosovo Liberation Army will emerge 
from the winter better trained [by whom?], better equipped, [again, by 
whom?] and better led than last year. With neither Belgrade nor the Kosovar 
Albanians willing to compromise at this point, spring will bring harder 
fighting and heavier casualties, unless the International Community 
succeeds in imposing a political settlement.”2 

Tenet provided a brief review of the history of the KLA: “By 1996, a 
loosely organized insurgency—the Kosovo Liberation Army or KLA — 
had emerged—dedicated to overthrowing Belgrade’s rule by force. The 
KLA grew quickly and was able last spring to mount low-level attacks 


against Serb police forces and expand its presence throughout the province, 
even exercising effective control over some areas in central Kosovo.” 

In Tenet’s view, the counterinsurgency efforts of the Serb army had 
achieved only limited results, and the KLA had successfully exploited the 
cease-fire to which Belgrade had agreed in October 1998 “to improve its 
training and command and control, as well as to acquire more and better 
weapons. As a result the KLA is a more formidable force than the Serbs 
faced last summer. We estimate that there are several thousand KLA 
regulars augmented by thousands more irregulars, or home guards. 
Moreover, funds pouring into KLA coffers from the Albanian Diaspora 
have increased sharply following the massacre at Recak.” 

Tenet then offered the following prognosis: 


We assess that if fighting escalates in the spring—as we expect 
—it will be bloodier than last year’s. Belgrade will seek to crush 
the KLA once and for all, while the insurgents will have the 
capability to inflict heavier casualties on Serb forces. Both sides 
likely will step up attacks on civilians. There is already evidence 
that the KLA may be retaliating for the slaying of Albanian 
civilians at the hands of Serb security forces by attacking Serb 
civilians. The recent attacks against Serb bars and restaurants 
in Pristina and Pec could be the beginning of a pattern of tit- 
for-tat retaliation that will grow more severe as fighting 
intensifies. Heavier fighting also will result in another 
humanitarian crisis, possibly greater in scale than last year’s, 
which created 250,000 refugees and internally displaced persons 
along with hundreds of destroyed buildings and homes 
[emphasis added].4 


A number of important political conclusions emerge from this testimony. 


First, in contrast to the propagandized presentation, the human tragedy in 
Kosovo is unfolding within the context of a bitter civil war between 
competing nationalist forces for control of the region. The United States 
foresaw that Kosovan civilians would be caught in the crossfire of this 
struggle. 

To state this fact is not to condone atrocities or shrug one’s shoulders in 
the face of human suffering. But it is necessary to point out that the 
indiscriminate use of the term “ethnic cleansing” prevents an objective 
examination of the political dynamic—regional and international—of this 
conflict. 

Second, Tenet’s testimony before the Senate committee sheds disturbing 
light on the calculations of the United States. The Clinton administration 
believed that the Kosovan insurgents were developing into a significant 
military force. Within the framework of an autonomous region—which was 
to be imposed upon the Serbian government at the talks in Rambouillet— 
the KLA would be able to develop under American tutelage into a useful 
regional asset of the United States, which could be utilized to maintain 
steady pressure upon Belgrade. 

But the United States miscalculated. It had expected that the Serbian 
government, faced with the threat of aerial bombardment and increasingly 
effective ground operations by US- and NATO-backed KLA forces, would 
buckle under the pressure applied at Rambouillet and accept Kosovan 
autonomy. 

Instead, the Serb government refused to back down. It then responded to 
the launching of the US-NATO bombing campaign by moving against the 
KLA forces with far greater speed and effectiveness than the Clinton 
administration had expected. It would appear from the results of the past 
week that the CIA grossly overestimated the fighting capacities of the KLA. 

One cannot help but suspect that it is the fate of the KLA, far more than 
that of Kosovan civilians, which accounts for the vitriolic response of the 


media to the Serbian resistance. 


1 NATO carried out airstrikes on Serbia from March 24 to June 10, 1999. 
2 Max Boot, “When War Is an Act of Charity,” Wall Street Journal, April 1, 1999. 
3 George J. Tenet, “Current and Projected National Security Threats,” February 2, 1999. 


4 Ibid. 
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The Hypocritical Politics of “Human Rights” 


In his address at Norfolk Naval Air Station on April 1, 1999, President Bill 
Clinton proclaimed yet again that the bombing of Serbia has been 
undertaken “to stand with our allies in NATO against the unspeakable 
brutality in Kosovo.” 

The United States was morally compelled to take this stand in defense of 
human rights, he insisted. 


Now, we can’t respond to every tragedy in every corner of the 
world. But just because we can’t do everything for everyone 
doesn’t mean that for the sake of consistency we should do 
nothing for no one. 

Remember now, these atrocities are happening at the 
doorstep of NATO, which has preserved the security of Europe 
for 50 years because of the alliance between the United States 
and our allies.+ 


That is, in essence, the administration’s argument. The US and NATO 
are committed to the defense of human rights. Though it is not always 
possible to intervene against violations of human rights, there is an 
inescapable imperative to do so when the atrocities are taking place on 
NATO’s “doorstep.” 

“Are we,” asked Clinton, “in the last year of the 20th century, going to 
look the other way as entire peoples in Europe are forced to abandon their 
homelands or die? Are we going to impose a price on that kind of conduct 
and seek to end it?”2 


Let us go back some fifteen months, to December 1997, and recall an 
event that was not too widely covered in the American press—the visit of 
Mesut Yilmaz, the prime minister of Turkey, to the United States. 
Commenting on the significance of US-Turkish relations, Clinton declared: 


First of all, I think it is very important that we do everything 
reasonable to anchor Turkey to the West. They are a secular 
Islamic government that has been a dependable ally in NATO. 
They have also supported a lot of our operations in and around 
Iraq since the Gulf war, and they have been a good ally of ours. 
I think that is terribly important. If you look at the size of the 
country, if you look at its geostrategic significance, where it is, 
what it can block, and what it could open the doors to, it is 
terribly important.2 


For three days, from December 18 through 21, 1997, Yilmaz was feted, 
wined and dined in Washington. In addition to his talks with Clinton, the 
Turkish prime minister met Vice President Gore, and the secretaries of 
State, Defense, Commerce and Energy. He met as well with officials of the 
IMF, the World Bank, and the CEOs of several major US corporations. One 
of the high points of the trip was the signing of a contract with Boeing, 
worth about $2.5 billion. 

A slightly discordant note was sounded when administration officials 
broached the question of human rights, but the topic did little to disturb the 
cordial atmosphere. A State Department official, James B. Foley, assured 
reporters at a briefing following Yilmaz’s departure that the Turkish prime 
minister had offered assurances that the human rights situation was steadily 
improving. A reporter asked if the State Department had gone over a 
checklist to verify that the improvements claimed by Yilmaz had actually 
been made. 


“With a close friend and ally, we don’t have a checklist,” Foley replied. 
“We have a dialogue, productive dialogue.” 

The reporter did not press the issue. Had he chosen to do so, he might 
have asked Foley to comment on the Report on Human Rights Practices in 
Turkey, issued by the State Department in January 1997.4 This report 
demonstrates that the repressive measures that have been taken by the 
Turkish government against the Kurdish minority surpass in scale and 
brutality even the measures of the Serb army in Kosovo. 

Noting that a state of emergency has existed in nine southeastern 
provinces since 1984, the State Department report acknowledged as a 
matter of fact that the Turkish government “has long denied its Kurdish 
population, located largely in the southeast, basic cultural and linguistic 
rights. As part of its fight against the PKK [Kurdistan Workers Party], the 
Government forcibly displaced large numbers of noncombatants, tortured 
civilians, and abridged freedom of expression.” 

The report noted, “Estimates of the total number of [Kurdish] villagers 
forcibly evacuated from their homes since the conflict began vary widely: 
between 330,000 and 2 million. A credible estimate given by a former 
Member of Parliament from the region is around 560,000.” 

The violations of human rights by the Turkish authorities are not limited 
to the brutal repression of the Kurdish minority. According to the State 
Department report: “Extrajudicial killings, including deaths in detention, 
from the excessive use of force, in safe house raids, and ‘mystery killings,’ 
continued to occur with disturbing frequency. Disappearances also 
continued. Torture remained widespread: Police and security forces often 
abused detainees and employed torture during periods of incommunicado 
detention and interrogation. Prolonged pretrial detention and lengthy trials 
continued to be problems.” 

Examining the prevalence of torture in Turkey, the report noted that 


The HRF’s [Human Rights Foundation] torture rehabilitation 
centers in Ankara, Izmir, Istanbul, and Adana reported that they 
accepted a total of 354 credible applications for treatment in the 
first 6 months of 1996. A total of 713 applications were received 
in 1995. Human rights attorneys and physicians who treat 
victims of torture say that most persons detained for or 
suspected of political crimes usually suffer some torture during 
periods of incommunicado detention in police stations and 
Jandarma [Gendarme] headquarters before they are brought 
before a court. Government officials admit that torture occurs. 
Although they deny that torture is systematic, they explain its 
occurrence by stating that it is closely tied to the State’s fight 
against terrorism. . . . Many cases of torture, however, occur in 
western Turkey, outside the zone of conflict. 


According to the report, 


Commonly employed methods of torture alleged by the HRF’s 
torture treatment centers include: high-pressure cold water 
hoses, electric shocks, beating on the soles of the feet, beating of 
the genitalia, hanging by the arms, blindfolding, sleep 
deprivation, deprivation of clothing, systematic beatings, and 
vaginal and anal rape with truncheons and, in some instances, 
gun barrels. Other forms of torture were sexual abuse, 
submersion in cold water, use of truncheons, hanging sandbags 
on detainees’ necks, forcing detainees to stand on one foot, 
releasing drops of water on their heads, and withholding food. 


Pressure is placed on physicians not to report evidence of torture. The 
report states: 


Members of security and police forces often stay in the 
examination room when physicians are examining detainees, 
resulting in intimidation of both the detainee and the physician. 
Physicians responded to the coercion by refraining from 
examining detainees, performing cursory examinations and not 
reporting findings, or reporting physical findings but not 
drawing reasonable medical inferences that torture occurred. 
Sixty percent of the physicians surveyed believed that “nearly 
everyone who is detained is tortured.” . . . doctors and other 
health-care professionals in the state of emergency region have 
been killed, tortured, imprisoned, internally exiled, and legally 
sanctioned in the course of their professional duties. 


At the center of the Clinton administration’s propaganda war against the 
Serbian government is the claim that it is engaged in “ethnic cleansing,” 
i.e., the forcible eviction of Kosovar Albanians from their villages in 
Kosovo. According to the latest press accounts, the total number of 
Kosovans “ethnically cleansed” since the war began is in the area of 
150,000. 

The report of the State Department establishes that the Turkish 
government has practiced “ethnic cleansing” against its Kurdish minority 
on an even wider scale. Let us quote the findings of Madam Albright’s 
human rights staff: 


The exact number of persons forcibly displaced from villages in 
the southeast since 1984 is unknown. Most estimates agree that 
2,600 to 3,000 villages and hamlets have been depopulated. A 
few nongovernmental organizations have put the number of 
people forcibly displaced as high as 2 million. The official 
census figures for 1990—before large-scale forced evacuations 
began— indicate that the total population for the 10 southeastern 


provinces then under emergency rule was between 4 to 4.5 
million people, half of them in rural areas. Since all rural areas 
in the southeast have not been depopulated, the estimate of 2 
million evacuees is probably too high. On the low end, the then 
Interior Minister stated in July that the total number of evacuees 
was 330, 000. Rapidly growing demands for social services in 
the cities indicate that migration from the countryside has been 
higher than this figure. Although the urbanization is also 
accounted for in part by voluntary migration for economic or 
educational reasons also related to the conflict, the figure given 
by a former M.P. from the region—560,000—appears to be the 
most credible estimate of those forcibly evacuated.2 


The State Department classifies Turkey as a European power. Unlike 
Serbia, it is a member of NATO. But despite the facts revealed in the report 
issued by the US State Department, Turkey is not being subjected to a 
violent media campaign for its violations of human rights, let alone being 
bombed by the United States. Rather, Turkey is participating in the 
onslaught against Serbia. 

Only one month ago, the United States provided the Turkish government 
with the critical political and logistical support that it required to kidnap the 
leader of the PKK, Abdullah Ocalan. This is how the United States carries 
out “a productive dialogue” with a murderous regime that serves the 
interests of American imperialism. 

Is it really necessary to argue, given the facts presented above (culled 
from an official US Government report), that the attempt to present the 
assault against Serbia as some sort of Holy War in defense of human rights 
is a colossal political fraud? 


1 Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: William J. Clinton, Remarks to the Military 
Community at Norfolk Naval Station, April 1, 1999. www.presidency.ucsb.edu/ws/?pid=57345 


Ibid. 


Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: William J. Clinton, President’s News 
onference, December 16, 1997. www.presidency.ucsb.edu/ws/?pid=53715 
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US Department of State, Turkey Country Report on Human Rights Practices for 1996, January 30, 
997. www.state.g0v/www/global/human_rights/1996 hrp_report/turkey.html 
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The US and Ethnic Cleansing: 
The Case of Croatia 


If the first casualty of war is the truth, the second, it would seem, is the 
capacity for critical thought. Beneath the mind-numbing pressure of 
unrelenting propaganda—centered on the fate of the Kosovar people—a 
large number of intelligent people are losing their political bearings and 
supporting the US-NATO bombing of Yugoslavia. “Normally”—i.e., when 
there is no war in progress—they oppose imperialism and militarism. As a 
general proposition, they are against the waging of war for markets, profits 
and other geopolitical strategical interests. But this war is different: it is 
being waged for “human rights,” to save lives that are threatened by 
racially-motivated atrocities being committed by the military forces 
unleashed by the Yugoslav government. In such a situation, it is argued, one 
is left with no choice but to accept the necessity of war to stop the 
barbarism known as “ethnic cleansing.” 

This position seems, at least on the surface, reasonable. After all, who 
possibly can argue against the moral imperative to save lives? A political 
criminal—Milosevic—has been identified. The images of his victims have 
been broadcast all over the world. If bombing is what it takes to deal with 
this criminal and end the carnage, then so be it. 

However, if the history of the twentieth century teaches anything, it is to 
beware of such “self-evident” justifications for the wars waged by the major 
capitalist powers. In weighing the explanations offered by the United States 
and its West European NATO allies for this or some other military 


intervention, one must never fail to distinguish the various good reasons — 
i.e., those couched in suitably altruistic and moralistic terms—from the real 
reasons—i.e., considerations of international imperialist power politics and 
commercial-financial bourgeois class interests. 

Even if we were to accept, without further investigation, that Milosevic 
is guilty of all the crimes of which he stands accused, that would still not 
explain why the United States insisted upon military action against 
Yugoslavia. If one were to prepare a list of the real reasons why the United 
States is bombing Yugoslavia, the fate of the Kosovan people would be, if it 
were included at all, at the very bottom. 

We have not been alone in noting that the attitude of the United States 
toward cases of mass repression in different parts of the world—even when 
the repression assumes the form of “ethnic cleansing”—is hypocritical to 
the core. When the repression is carried out by regimes deemed vital to key 
geopolitical and economic interests—such as that carried out by Turkey 
against the Kurds—the United States offers not only apologies but also 
direct practical support. 

Moreover, within the Balkans itself, the response of the United States to 
atrocities has reflected political rather than moral calculations. The reaction 
of the United States to the documented atrocities committed by the Croatian 
regime of Franjo Tudjman provides the most glaring exposure of the 
cynicism that underlies all the posturing about “human rights.” 

On March 21, just several days before the first air strikes were launched 
against Yugoslavia, the New York Times reported that investigators at the 
international war crimes tribunal in The Hague “concluded that the Croatian 
Army carried out summary executions, indiscriminate shelling of civilian 
populations and ‘ethnic cleansing’ during a 1995 assault that was a turning 
point in the Balkan wars, according to tribunal documents.” The Times’ 
account stated that the tribunal was recommending the indictment of three 
Croatian generals. The report continued: 


Any indictment of Croatian Army generals could prove 
politically troublesome for the Clinton Administration, which 
has a delicate relationship with Croatia, an American ally in 
preserving the peace in Bosnia with a poor human rights record. 

The August 1995 Croatian offensive, which drove some 
100,000 Serbs from a large swath of Croatia over four days, was 
carried out with the tacit blessing of the United States by a 
Croatian Army that had been schooled in part by a group of 
retired American military officers. Questions still remain about 
the full extent of United States involvement. 

In the course of the three-year investigation into the assault, 
the United States has failed to provide critical evidence 
requested by the tribunal, according to tribunal documents and 
officials, adding to suspicion among some there that Washington 
is uneasy about the investigation. 


Scenes very similar to those with which the world has become 
acquainted during the last three weeks would have been seen nearly fours 
years ago had the American media chosen to cover the forced removal of 
Serbs from the Krajina province in the summer of 1995. “The Croatian 
Army,” wrote the Times, “drove more than 100,000 Serbs from their 
ancestral homelands, forcing them to flee on carts and in small cars jammed 
with their possessions.” The tribunal documents referred to by the Times 
cite numerous instances of atrocities committed by Croat forces against 
Serbs. “In a widespread and systematic manner,” the tribunal’s investigators 
assert, “Croatian troops committed murder and other inhumane acts upon 
and against Croatian Serbs.”2 

According to the Times’ report, these crimes were committed in the 
course of an operation that had been planned with the assistance of a retired 
American general working for a private company based in Virginia, 
Military Professional Resources, Inc. 


The double standard applied by the United States in its attitude toward 
atrocities in the Balkans emerges clearly in the account given by 
Ambassador Richard Holbrooke of discussions he held with Croatian 
President Tudjman while the offensive was in progress. He describes how 
the United States, while publicly feigning disapproval of the Croatian 
offensive that drove the Serbs from the Krajina, privately encouraged 
Tudjman to pursue his military assault vigorously: 


Galbraith [the US ambassador to Croatia] and I saw Tudjman on 
September 14. Tudjman wanted clarification of the American 
position. He bluntly asked for my personal views. I indicated 
my general support for the offensive, but delayed a more 
detailed exchange for a second meeting so that I could discuss it 
with my colleagues and Washington. 

Galbraith and I met with Tudjman alone again on 
September 17... I told Tudjman the offensive had great value 
to the negotiations. It would be much easier to retain at the table 
what had been won on the battlefield than to get the Serbs to 


give up territory they had controlled for several years.2 


At the time of the meeting, Holbrooke was fully aware that the Croatian 
Army was Catrying out atrocities against the Serbs. Indeed, Holbrooke was 
concerned that the extent of the carnage might prove politically harmful and 
urged Tudjman to place some restraints on the actions of the forces under 
his control: 


Using a provocative phrase normally applied only to the Serbs, I 
told Tudjman that current Croatian behavior might be viewed as 
a milder form of ethnic cleansing. Tudjman reacted strongly, but 
did not quite deny it; .. .4 


The atmosphere of cynicism with which Holbrooke and his associates 
viewed the killing in the Balkans is portrayed in another episode. In the 
early stages of this critical Croatian offensive, one member of the American 
negotiating team, who seemed to be taking the United States’ formal 
disapproval too seriously, pressed Tudjman at a lunch meeting to call off his 
military action. Robert Frasure, Holbrooke’s principal aide, sharply 
disapproved of this naive intervention. He wrote a brief note that he passed 
over to Holbrooke. It read: 


Dick: We “hired” these guys [i.e., Tudjman and the Croatian 
military leaders] to be our junkyard dogs because we were 
desperate. We need to try to “control” them. But this is no time 
to get squeamish about things.” 


This note, which Holbrooke cites so proudly, more or less summarizes 
the relation of American imperialism to the leaders of the various states of 
the Balkans: They are the “junkyard dogs” of the United States, to be 
controlled or unleashed depending on the circumstances. 

A brief coda to this episode. The Wall Street Journal reports in its edition 
of April 14, 1999 that the United States, over the objections of some of its 
European allies, is grooming Croatia for membership in NATO. Human 
rights groups complain that Tudjman continues to protect war criminals, 
encourages the activities of extreme right-wing nationalist organizations, 
and runs a repressive authoritarian regime. Still, Croatia has been invited to 
attend NATO briefings on the progress of the bombing campaign. On 
Monday evening Croatia was invited to a dinner meeting with Secretary of 
State Madeleine Albright attended by the foreign ministers of “front line” 
States in the Kosovo crisis. 

There is another aspect of the blossoming relation between Croatia and 
the United States noted by the Wall Street Journal: 


Since Croatia ended its war with Yugoslavia in 1995, the U.S. 
has established strong commercial ties, and Croatia now cites 
America as its biggest foreign investor. Enron Corp. is 
negotiating to build a power plant here. Bechtel Corp. won a 
$600 million road-building job, for which the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank last month granted a $228 million low-interest 
loan, the first of its kind in the region; the timing appears to 
have been coincidental.® 


1 Raymond Bonner, “War Crimes Panel Finds Croat Troops ‘Cleansed’ the Serbs,” New York Times, 
March 21, 1999. 
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Richard Holbrooke, To End A War (New York: Random House, 1998), pp. 159-60. 
Ibid., p. 160. 
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Daniel Pearl, “Croatia Seeks to Be West’s Ally, But NATO Remains Undecided,” Wall Street 
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A Letter to a Supporter of 
the Bombing of Serbia 


Your description of yourself as “very liberal” does not at all contradict your 
endorsement of the war that is being waged by the United States and 
NATO. Under the cover of “human rights,’ American liberals—having 
recovered from the trauma of their Vietnam debacle—are reasserting their 
traditional political role, dating back to the days of Woodrow Wilson, as the 
strategists and apologists of United States imperialism. 

You justify support for the war as follows: though the humanitarian 
rationale given by the US and NATO may be a false one, the effects of the 
war are nonetheless humanitarian. 

This is an absurd and reprehensible argument. If, as you seem to accept, 
“NATO did not enter into the struggle in a humanitarian capacity,” then this 
war was launched by the United States for other reasons, i.e., those related 
to imperialist political and financial interests, which are being concealed 
from the people. It would follow that the entire media campaign which has 
accompanied the war represents a colossal exercise in disinformation. 

Moreover, I do not quite know what “humanitarian effects” you are 
referring to. Since the United States launched its bombing campaign, the 
central Balkans has become the scene of death, destruction and untold 
suffering. As for the long-term political, social and economic consequences 
of the war—for Serbs and Kosovan Albanians alike—it would be 
appropriate to recall the impact of other reckless and brutal interventions by 
the United States. Have you forgotten all about Cambodia? 


The WSWS does not assume that all the atrocities attributed to the Serb 
forces in Kosovo are merely the propaganda concoctions of the American 
media. There is no question but that atrocities have been committed—as 
they have been committed by all the nationalist forces involved in the 
Balkan wars of the last decade. 

What the WSWS has repeatedly pointed out is that (1) the coverage of 
these atrocities has been one-sided and hypocritical, and (2) the underlying 
political and economic roots of the violence of the past decade have been 
ignored or distorted by the media. The manner in which the economic 
policies and diplomatic intrigues of the major imperialist powers 
accelerated the dissolution of Yugoslavia and the descent into civil war has 
been swept under the rug. 

Your own letter provides a rather blatant example of the prevailing 
double standard. “There have been atrocities performed by the Serbs against 
innocent Kosovars,” you write, “and it should not matter that they have 
been the result of action by the KLA [Kosovar Liberation Army].” 

This astonishing statement simply confirms that the media has been 
remarkably effective in poisoning public opinion and demonizing the Serbs. 
Whatever happens must in every case be explained as a product of Serb 
criminality. There is no pretense any longer of an objective examination of 
political events. 

No notice is to be taken of the fact that the KLA, whose ties to the drug 
underworld are not disputed even by its imperialist patrons, has been 
waging a terrorist campaign to secure the secession of Kosovo from Serbia. 
It has been involved in numerous acts of terror against Serbs living in 
Kosovo. And yet you maintain that civilian deaths that are the consequence 
of the on-going civil war, in which the KLA is being funded, trained and 
armed by the United States and NATO, are the sole responsibility of the 
Serb government! 


Perhaps you will reconsider your strange double standard in light of the 
most recent developments. Earlier this week, as you know, the United 
States dropped bombs on several convoys of civilians in Kosovo, which 
resulted in scores of deaths. What was the reaction of Mr. Clinton? “That is 
regrettable,” he said yesterday in San Francisco. “It is also inevitable.” 

In other words, when civilians are killed by American bombs five 
thousand miles from the borders of the United States, it is merely an 
unfortunate occurrence. “This is not,” as Clinton went on to say, “a business 
of perfection.” On the other hand, even those deaths that result directly 
from clashes between the Serb forces and the KLA are depicted as Serb 
atrocities. In its present state of self-righteous imperialistic intoxication, the 
media fails to even take note of its own double-standard. 

In closing, let me return to the essential premise of your letter: that we 
should not trouble ourselves with the real reasons for the waging of this war 
by the United States. It’s the effects that count. Aside from the increasingly 
tragic “effects” that are already observable, your argument is politically 
bankrupt. The political aims that have led the United States to wage war in 
the Balkans are not of secondary or incidental significance. Reactionary 
political aims and methods have reactionary consequences. The operation 
of this basic law of politics will become ever more evident in the weeks and 
months ahead. 


Reply to a reader of the WSWS, published by the World Socialist Web Site on April 17, 1999 


Human Rights or Imperialist Ambitions: 
An Exchange of Letters 
with Professor William Keylor 


April 19, 1999 


Dear Mr. North: 

Thank you very much for sending me your recent analysis of the Balkan 
conflict. I apologize for taking so long to respond, but I have been up to my 
neck in administrative obligations here. 

I think you are absolutely right to condemn the Croatian government for 
its own policy of ethnic cleansing toward the Serbs. It is clearly an 
authoritarian dictatorship that violates the rights not only of its Serb 
minority but also of Croats as well. 

My suspicion is that Holbrooke and company were motivated by the old 
adage “the enemy of my enemy is my friend.” That was what prompted 
Churchill and later Roosevelt to make common cause with Stalin. They 
knew that he had caused the deaths of tens of millions in his own country. 
They were also profoundly hostile to his domestic political system. But 
when Hitler attacked him he became a valuable ally against what they 
regarded as a worse evil. I don’t mean to elevate (or lower) Tudjman to the 
level of a Stalin, but you get the point. 

No, I think that this intervention is prompted by genuine concerns about 
human rights. Whatever junkyard dogs can help to end the slaughter will be 
enlisted against the Serbs. The governments of Western Europe most 


involved in the planning—all dominated by center-left coalitions—seem to 
be more “hawkish” than the American government. They owe nothing to 
Bechtel or any other American corporation. But they fully support the air 
war. Whether they will support a ground war remains to be seen. 


Sincerely, 
William Keylor 


OK HK OK OK OK 


April 27, 1999 


Dear Professor Keylor: 

Thank you for having taken the time to comment on my analysis of the 
Balkan conflict. Please do not take offense if I express a certain amount of 
amazement at your apparent acceptance of the official reason given by the 
United States and the West European NATO powers for their war against 
Yugoslavia—that they have intervened to defend “human rights.” 

When I spoke to you over the phone, I was quite sincere in my 
evaluation of your Twentieth Century as an outstanding study of world 
politics—to be more precise, imperialist world politics. As I read your 
book, the earlier works of Langer (European Alliances and Alignments and 
The Diplomacy of Imperialism) came to mind. At any rate, in the course of 
your careful review of the policies of the major powers, I do not recall that 
you included a concern for human rights as a major factor in the 
formulation of policy. To the extent that humanitarian considerations played 
any role at all, it was as an ideological rationalization for interests of a 
rather baser character. As you put it so well in your examination of the 
causes of the eruption of colonial expansionism in the late nineteenth 
century: 


All manner of ideological justifications for the spectacular 
expansion of British power were advanced by the morally 
upright Victorians. There was much talk of the solemn 
responsibility to provide the uncivilized, backward peoples of 
the colonial world with the fruits of Britain’s superior culture, in 
particular the spiritual inspiration of Christianity and the 
political benefits of enlightened administration. Altruistic 
missionaries and idealistic civil servants seem genuinely to have 
conceived of their role as that of rescuing the indigenous 
populations of the non-European world from the superstitions of 
their primitive religions and the barbarity of their native 
customs. But the self-justifying invocations of the “white man’s 
burden” barely concealed the underlying motivation for British 
colonial expansion, which was primarily economic in nature.t 


As for the United States, you offered the following jaundiced view of the 
arguments advanced in defense of imperialist expansion: 


... The pursuit of American strategic and economic interests in 
the Caribbean region in particular and in Latin America in 
general was justified, as has so often been the case in American 
foreign policy, by a high-sounding moral principle. Just as the 
westward continental expansion of the nineteenth century was 
touted as the “manifest destiny” of a chosen people on the 
march, the subsequent extension of American hegemony over 
Latin America at the expense of European powers was couched 
in two moralistic phrases: “hemispheric solidarity” and the more 


commonly used “Pan-Americanism.”2 


Has everything changed? When did the United States and the old 
imperialist roués of Europe acquire religion? 


Your letter suggests that there are no significant economic interests 
motivating the US and its European allies. You note that the governments of 
Western Europe are “center-left” and “owe nothing to Bechtel or any other 
American corporation.” 

There are, as I will explain below, major economic interests involved, for 
both the US and Europe. What these interests are can only be recognized 
and evaluated within an international framework. As you well know, the 
“economic” considerations that influence the formulation of imperialist 
policies are mediated and realized through a complex of geopolitical 
strategic calculations. It may be true that the conquest of Serbia, by itself, 
does not necessarily promise great economic benefits—even taking into 
account the substantial coal and mineral reserves in the Kosovo region. 
However, from the standpoint of achieving a world strategic position— 
essential to the maintenance of the preeminent role of the United States in 
the affairs of international capitalism—the events in the Balkans are of a 
critical character. 

In twenty or thirty years, when historians study this war, I think they will 
take special note of the following: 

First, the Balkan War has been utilized by the United States as a pretext 
to reassert its preeminent role in Europe. 

Second, the war has also provided the justification for a major change in 
the way international relations are conducted. The United Nations—the 
product of the balance of power that emerged out of the Second World War 
—has all but collapsed as a significant international force. It has been 
effectively demoted by the transformation of NATO into an aggressive 
offensive alliance of the major imperialist powers that has assumed the right 
to undertake punitive military actions against sovereign states without UN 
authorization. (It is extraordinary that such a fundamental and obvious 
change in the conduct of international relations has evoked virtually no 
critical comment). This change profoundly weakens the position of the 


smaller countries, who are now largely at the mercy of the “Great Powers.” 
Within this context, we must take note of the fact that this war has 
established the right of the US and NATO to disregard the sovereignty of 
states. Given the ethnically (or linguistically) heterogeneous character of 
most underdeveloped countries, it should not prove too difficult for the 
United States to “encourage” the middle-class leaders of one or another 
dissatisfied minority to take up arms and create a “humanitarian” crisis that 
will play very well on CNN and provide a politically-viable pretext for 
outside military intervention. 

Third, the war has set the stage for an aggressive thrust by the United 
States and its allies into the Central Asia region that had been until 1991 
part of the USSR. It is here that world geopolitical strategical calculations 
and commercial calculations coincide. There is a wealth of material 
documenting the enormous financial interests—centered principally on oil 
and gold—that are at stake in the struggle to establish a foothold in and 
eventually control the Caspian and Caucasus regions. I would urge you to 
look into the work being done at the Central Asia-Caucasus Institute at 
Johns Hopkins University. The future historians of twenty-first century 
imperialism will find in its archives a trove of priceless documents. Indeed, 
you might be able to point your successors in the right direction by 
including, in the next edition of your own volume, citations from the Cyber- 
Caravan, the newsletter of the Institute (which is headed by S. Frederick 
Starr). In its edition of 18 December 1998, the newsletter notes that 
“NATO’s growing ties to the Caucasus have evolved in the shadow of 
Russia’s deepening economic crisis as the influx of American and European 
oil investment into the Caspian has established a powerful western 
commercial presence in the region.” According to Cyber-Caravan, 
“Currently half the Alliance states have a major commercial stake there.” 
And the newsletter concludes: 


The potential economic rewards of Caspian energy will draw in 
their train Western military forces to protect that investment if 
necessary.2 


By the time this war is concluded, the Balkans will be transformed into a 
military outpost of the United States and its NATO allies. The region will be 
utilized as a springboard for operations further afield. 

There is, however, a fly in the ointment. I believe that this war marks the 
apogee of NATO unity. From here on in, I believe the divisions between the 
United States and its allies will become increasingly important—especially 
as the implications of an open conflict with Russia begins to loom more 
directly. 

Here we come to the problem of intra-imperialist antagonisms which I 
will not attempt to outline here. But I would look forward to discussing this 
subject with you in the future. Would you be interested? 


With best regards, 
David North 


OK OK OK OK OK 


May 31, 1999 


Dear Mr. North, 

I finally got a chance to read your statement on the war. (It took me so 
long to get to it because I was tied up planning and running a scholarly 
conference.) Reading your analysis gave me a real sense of déja vu. I 
remember some of my friends during the 1960s arguing that the reason the 
U.S. was involved in Vietnam was to gain control of the offshore oil 
reserves of that country. It would be very satisfying if international relations 
were so simple that one could assess any foreign policy from the standpoint 
of gold and oil. Then, whenever a conflict breaks out in the world, all one 


would have to do is identify where the gold and oil is, and that would 
enable one to make sense of the matter. The fact that there is no gold or oil 
in the Balkans, or for that matter any other valuable resources, might lead 
one to conclude that other issues might be at stake there. But the fact that 
there is oil and gold nearby enables one to make the case for the Kosovo 
crisis as well. I hope that you will forgive me if I simply say that the matter, 
to me, is much more complex than that. 

There are many other important contributing factors that do not fit neatly 
into the monocausal analysis that your article provides. 

But I thank you for sending me this economic analysis of the war in 
Kosovo, which I will keep on file and will refer to as events unfold. 


Sincerely, 
William Keylor 


OK OOK OOK OK OK 


May 31, 1999 


Dear Professor Keylor, 

Thank you for your response. I do not believe that our analysis is 
“monocausal” in the sense that you suggest. Had we simply said that the 
purpose of the war was to secure control of Caspian oil reserves that would 
have been something of a simplification. We locate the origins of the war, 
first of all, in the international disequilibrium produced by the collapse of 
the USSR and the drive by the United States to secure a hegemonic 
international position. Within this broad historical context, it is hardly an 
exercise in “vulgar Marxism” to draw attention to the immense economic 
and political interests that the US has acquired in Central Asia and their 
relation to this country’s global strategic ambitions. At any rate, it seems to 
me that an examination of such interests and ambitions will yield far more 


valuable insights into the nature and aims of the ongoing war than the 
hypocritical and thoroughly dishonest justifications for the bombing of 
Yugoslavia by the government and media. 

You suggest that there are “other issues” involved in the decision to 
launch the war. I would be very interested in learning your opinion as to 
what they are. 


Yours sincerely, 
David North 


mK OOK OK OK OK 


June 1, 1999 


Dear Professor Keylor: 

Permit me to make a few additional points: 

1. It seems somewhat incongruous that the emphasis that we place on the 
deeper strategic-economic motivations underlying this war should be 
criticized as “monocausal” at a time when the American public is being 
bombarded by the government and media with the most preposterous 
exercise in monocausality imaginable—that the NATO assault against 
Yugoslavia is simply a humanitarian response to Serbian “ethnic cleansing.” 

2. Events are always “complex” and there are invariably countless 
“contributing factors” that are active in the outbreak of war. But our 
consideration of “contributing factors” proceeds from the identification of 
primary causes .. . or is there no distinction to be made between the latter 
and the former? Is existing reality merely an unintelligible complex of 
“contributing factors”? 

3. As I noted in my previous letter, our statement does not explain the 
war aS merely an attempt by the US to gain control of Caspian-Caucasian 
oil reserves. This important economic interest is placed within the 


framework of broader strategic considerations arising from the collapse of 
the USSR. However, the traumatic experience of the two “oil shocks” 
suffered by the United States and Western Europe in the 1970s has not been 
forgotten by the major imperialist (may I use this word?) powers. The 
legacy of the OPEC oil boycott and the Iranian Revolution has been writ 
large in the extremely aggressive policies pursued by the United States in 
the 1980s and 1990s. Certainly, the US has made it clear that it will never 
again permit itself to be placed at the mercy of what you have described as 
“an unprecedented type of economic warfare waged by a coalition of 
developing nations in the southern hemisphere.” Is there any question that 
the Gulf War of 1990-91 had something to do with oil? And is it really a 
barren exercise in schematic “monocausality” to argue that the drive to 
secure access, on the most advantageous terms, to the largest supply of 
untapped proven reserves of oil and natural gas plays a major role in the 
eastward thrust of a US-dominated NATO? 

4. It has become fashionable to dismiss the political and intellectual 
climate of the 1960s with a cynical shrug. At the risk of offending you, 
permit me to say that I detect such a shrug in your reference to “déja vu.” 
That is sad, because all the considerable strengths of your own work reflect 
the enduring influence of that period. Yes, some of the explanations given 
for the war in Vietnam were simplistic—including the discussion of off- 
shore oil reserves to which you refer. But let us not forget that even that 
theory was progressive and stimulating to the extent that it challenged the 
stultifying and reactionary “Defense of the Free World” apologetics of the 
Kennedy-Johnson liberals. 


Yours sincerely, 
David North 


William R. Keylor, The Twentieth Century World, (New York: Oxford University Press, 1996), 
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World Power, Oil and Gold 


Since March 24, 1999, the military forces of NATO, led by the United 
States, have subjected Yugoslavia to a devastating bombardment. Flying 
more than fifteen thousand sorties, NATO has pummeled Yugoslav cities 
and villages, hitting factories, hospitals, schools, bridges, fuel depots and 
government buildings. Thousands have been killed and wounded, including 
passengers on commuter trains and buses, and workers at television 
broadcast and relay facilities. Civilian neighborhoods in both Serbia and 
Kosovo have been hit. 

Little is being said, by those who planned and launched this war, about 
its long-term consequences for Yugoslavia, the entire Balkans and Eastern 
Europe as a whole. Much of the industrial and social infrastructure 
developed by Yugoslavia since the end of World War II lies in ruins. The 
Danube River, a vital economic lifeline for much of Central Europe, is 
impassable. In Serbia, the basic requirements of modern civilization— 
electricity, water, sanitation—have been struck repeatedly. As in Iraq, the 
full dimensions of the havoc wreaked by American, British and French 
bombs will only become clear when the war ends and reports begin to seep 
out about abnormal mortality rates, especially among the young. 


The claim of genocide 


The assault on Yugoslavia has been justified by NATO and the media as a 
humanitarian effort to halt repression of ethnic Albanians in Kosovo. In its 
own way, the heavy-handed and cynical character of the propaganda 


campaign that has accompanied the bombing reflects the glaring 
contradictions in NATO’s defense of the war. The crude demonization of 
Yugoslav President Milosevic, the wildly divergent claims of Serb 
massacres and Kosovan Albanian deaths, the endless claims of “genocide,” 
and the barrage of TV images of suffering refugees, are designed not so 
much to convince through the force of argument, as to wear down, inure 
and intimidate the public. “Opposition to NATO means support for the 


|? 


forced expulsion and mass murder of Albanians!” the establishment 
politicians and media pundits declare. 

In mobilizing public opinion behind the bombing of Iraq, the Clinton 
administration endlessly repeated the phrase, “weapons of mass 
destruction.” Only by pounding Iraq day after day, the Clinton 
administration declared, could the world be saved from Saddam Hussein’s 
invisible arsenal of deadly gases, germs and chemicals. In the war against 
Yugoslavia, “weapons of mass destruction” has been replaced with a more 
powerful and evocative mantra—that of “ethnic cleansing.” The principal 
value of this phrase is that it conjures up the image of Nazi Germany. The 
“ethnic cleansing” in Kosovo, NATO would have it, is the 1990s version of 
the Holocaust. 

The comparison is so misleading and historically false as to be obscene. 
The Holocaust consisted of the rounding up of millions of Jews throughout 
all of Nazi-occupied and -controlled Europe and their transportation to 
death camps that were essentially assembly lines of mass murder. 

Six million defenseless Jews were killed by the Nazis. This compares to 
an estimated two thousand people who were killed in Kosovo last year. 
(The recent claims that 250,000 Albanian men have been killed are noxious 
fabrications, which have been contradicted by first-hand observers from 
Western newspapers. ) 

Even if the total number killed in Kosovo were doubled, the loss of life 
would still be smaller, even adjusting for differences in population, than in 


many analogous conflicts around the world (for example, Sri Lanka or 
Turkey). The comparison is not an argument for indifference to the 
suffering taking place in Kosovo. It does, however, reveal the grossly 
misleading character of the claims used by NATO to justify its full-scale 
bombardment of Yugoslavia. 

A further point about the context of the violence in Kosovo must be 
made. It commenced in 1998 with the outbreak of civil war between the 
Albanian nationalist and separatist Kosovo Liberation Army and the 
Yugoslav government, which sought to retain control of the province. 

The International Committee of the Fourth International, the publisher of 
the World Socialist Web Site, opposes all forms of national chauvinism. We 
hold no brief for the reactionary nationalism of the Belgrade regime. But it 
is a flagrant falsification of political reality to claim that the year of 
sectarian violence that preceded NATO’s offensive was the exclusive 
handiwork of the Serbs. The KLA—financed with drug money and 
enjoying the behind-the-scenes support of CIA advisers—carried out its 
own campaign of terror against Serb civilians. 

No small degree of hypocrisy is involved in NATO’s pose as defender of 
the ethnic Albanian minority from Serbian repression. Consider the NATO 
member countries that have carried out even more extensive campaigns of 
“ethnic cleansing.” 

Two hundred thousand Serbs were expelled from Croatia in 1995 with 
US support. Croatia has since become a US ally and one of NATO’s 
“frontline states” in the war against Serbia. Over the past fifteen years, 
more than one million Kurds have been driven from their villages in 
Turkey, with the support of the US, including American military hardware. 
Meanwhile, Turkey retains NATO membership and participates in the 
bombing of Yugoslavia. 

In the punishment inflicted on the Albanian population, Serbia trails far 
behind the savageries inflicted by the French on Algeria or the United 


States on Vietnam. 

Had political conditions dictated, the US media could have presented the 
Israeli suppression of the intifadah in 1987-91, or the massacres that 
unfolded in Beirut in 1982 under the auspices of the Israeli state, in no less 
inflammatory terms than last year’s events in Kosovo. 

In evaluating the claim of “ethnic cleansing,” it should also be 
remembered that the major world powers have, on more than one occasion, 
cited ethnic conflicts as a justification for imperialist meddling, setting the 
stage for disaster. Let us recall that one of the most horrific episodes of the 
twentieth century occurred in 1947 when Britain, citing conflicts between 
Hindus and Moslems in India, arranged for the establishment of the 
separate state of Pakistan. The violence that followed the partition claimed 
one million lives and created twelve million refugees. 

Likewise, in Yugoslavia, imperialist intervention has had the objective 
impact of escalating the scale of communal violence and increasing the 
likelihood that it will spread to neighboring countries. 


The exodus from Kosovo: Who is responsible? 


NATO now says that a primary purpose of its offensive is to return the 
estimated eight hundred thousand ethnic Albanian refugees to their homes 
in Kosovo. Here cynicism reaches new heights. 

An honest review of the sequence of events that led up to the refugee 
crisis refutes the claims of NATO. Mass flight began after, not before, 
March 24. Clinton’s speech that day, in which he gave the official rationale 
for the war, spoke almost entirely of preventing an exodus. He claimed 
there was a danger that, without a NATO strike, the size of the existing 
refugee population might expand by “tens of thousands.” 

What actually happened? The bombing, destroying no small amount of 
Kosovo and terrorizing its inhabitants, set off renewed fighting between 


Belgrade’s forces and the KLA. Not tens, but hundreds of thousands were 
made refugees. 

Not all these consequences were unintended. The NATO powers had 
hoped that the air offensive would enable the KLA to push out the Serb 
forces, much in the same manner that the 1995 air strikes in Bosnia allowed 
the Croatian and Moslem forces to go on the offensive and drive out the 
Serbs. 

As for the refugees themselves, they have been cynically used. Once the 
Kosovan Albanians were displaced in the aftermath of the bombing, NATO 
exploited their plight to drum up public support for the war, while providing 
only the most minimal aid to their makeshift camps, where conditions 
became so abhorrent that riots broke out. Even then only a relative handful 
of refugees were accepted into Western countries. 

Some NATO military leaders have acknowledged—though _ their 
statements have gone largely unreported—that the depopulation of Kosovo 
works to their advantage, giving them a freer hand to initiate carpet 
bombing and prepare for a ground invasion of the province. 

In regards to the return of the refugees, the logical question to ask is: 
Return to what? What portion of Kosovo’s homes, workplaces, roads, 
bridges, and waterways has not been bombed by NATO? 


The political function of propaganda 


“The propagandist’s purpose,” wrote Aldous Huxley in 1936, “is to make 
one set of people forget that certain other sets of people are human.” In the 
present war, the demonization of the Serbs has been required by the scale of 
NATO’s violence against the Yugoslav people. 

By early summer, killings by NATO will surpass those by the Serb 
government and KLA that preceded the alliance’s intervention in Kosovo. 
Prior to March 24, most estimates put the total number killed in Kosovo at 
about two thousand in the course of one year of civil war. Since March 24, 


the number of Serbs and ethnic Albanians killed by NATO is well over one 
thousand. 

NATO, to be sure, only makes “mistakes,” whereas Serbia carries out 
“atrocities.” Generally speaking, each new NATO claim of Serb plunder 
and murder follows rapidly on the heels of the latest proof of civilian deaths 
from NATO bombs. At any suggestion that NATO’s cure is worse than the 
disease, the spokesmen for the alliance become more shrill. “Has the real 
enemy been forgotten?” 

An interesting question. It would seem the category of “enemy” is 
quickly expanding in scope. Initially, Albanian deaths and suffering were 
declared to be solely the fault of the Milosevic regime. In recent days, a 
more venomous strain has emerged in the propaganda war: the Serb 
population as a whole is to blame. 

According to the new line, the Serb people have become corrupted, 
organically indifferent to the suffering of the Kosovan Albanians, and 
obsessed by an almost incomprehensible sense of victimization. According 
to many of the NATO propagandists, the remedy for this malaise is a 
ground invasion, the conquest of Belgrade and a prolonged occupation. 
This is described, reviving the terminology of nineteenth century 
colonialism, as a “civilizing” mission. 


An imperialist war 


Propaganda requires simplification. It demands that the complexities of 
political conflicts be shoved aside and public opinion be confronted with a 
loaded question, which allows only one answer. In the present war, that 
question is: “Doesn’t ethnic cleansing have to be stopped?” 

This simplification allows the media to portray Yugoslavia rather than 
NATO as the aggressor. The alliance, in a complete inversion of reality, is 
presented as conducting an essentially defensive war on behalf of the 
Kosovan Albanians. 


To determine the nature of a given war, its progressive or reactionary 
character, requires not the selective examination of atrocities, which are to 
be found in all wars, but rather an analysis of the class structures, economic 
foundations and international roles of the states that are involved. From this 
decisive standpoint, the present war being waged by NATO is an imperialist 
war of aggression against Yugoslavia. 

The US and the European powers that form the nucleus of NATO 
comprise the most advanced capitalist states on the globe. Their respective 
policies express the interests of finance capital, based on the major 
transnational corporations and financial institutions. The continued 
existence of the ruling class in these countries is bound up with the 
expansion of capitalism throughout the world. 

As a scientific term, imperialism signifies a definite historical stage in 
the development of capitalism as a world economic system. It denotes 
fundamental objective tendencies in capitalism as it developed toward the 
end of the nineteenth and into the twentieth century. The most important of 
these are: the suppression of free competition by the growth of huge, 
monopolistic business concerns; the increasing domination of gigantic 
banking institutions (finance capital) over the world market; the impulsion 
of monopoly and finance capital in the countries where capitalism had 
developed most strongly (Europe, North America, Japan) to spread beyond 
the national borders and gain access to markets, raw materials and new 
sources of labor throughout the world. 

Imperialism enjoys a predatory and parasitic relation to the less 
developed countries. Through its position of financial hegemony, using the 
vehicle of massive financial institutions such as the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank, imperialism is in a position to dictate policy to 
smaller states that rely on their credit. Through their domination of the 
world market, the imperialist powers drive down prices for raw materials 


and keep the smaller states impoverished. The more these countries borrow, 
the more destitute and dependent they become. 

Finally, hanging over the weaker states is the ever-present threat of 
military bombardment. Whether they are to be apotheosized as “emerging 
democracies” or demonized as “rogue states” depends, in the final analysis, 
on where they fit in the unfolding strategic plans of world imperialism. 
Thus Iraq, supported by the US in its war against Iran during the 1980s, 
became the object of attack when it fell afoul of plans to strengthen 
America’s grip over Middle Eastern oil reserves. 

The same is true of Serbia. In the 1980s, Washington looked upon 
Slobodan Milosevic with favor, to the extent that he initiated market 
policies and dismantled state industry in Yugoslavia. In the 1990s, the rules 
of the game changed and Serbia became a thorn in the side of imperialist 
concerns. Milosevic joined Saddam Hussein on imperialism’s list of “Most 
Wanted.” The judgment of imperialism on any given country or leader can 
change abruptly because, as Prime Minister Palmerston said of the British 
Empire, it has neither permanent friends, nor permanent enemies, only 
permanent interests. 

Yugoslavia is not an imperialist power, but rather a small, relatively 
backward country that has been diminished over the 1990s by the secession 
of four of its former six republics. To be sure, Milosevic’s role in this 
process was thoroughly reactionary. His exploitation of Serbian nationalism 
could hardly counter the chauvinist policies of Tudjman in Croatia, 
Izetbegovic in Bosnia, and Kucan in Slovenia. But Milosevic was by no 
means the instigator of this process. Rather, he adapted himself—like so 
many other ex-Stalinist scoundrels in Eastern Europe—to the centrifugal 
social tendencies unleashed by the reestablishment of market economies. 

Here the imperialist powers played a principal role, demanding the 
break-up of nationalized industries and the imposition of austerity policies 
that exacerbated simmering ethnic tensions. The economic pressure exerted 


upon Yugoslavia laid the objective foundations for the dissolution of the 
unified Balkan state. From 1991 on, the breakup of Yugoslavia was 
guaranteed by the political intervention of the major powers. Though a 
violent outcome of Yugoslav dissolution was predicted, the break-up was 
encouraged by Germany, which abruptly recognized the independence of 
Croatia and Slovenia in 1991, and the US, which even more recklessly gave 
its approval to Bosnian secession in 1992. 

Yugoslavia, moreover, is not even a capitalist state of regional stature. It 
has no transnational conglomerates. Yugoslav finance capital plays no 
significant role outside the borders of the country. To the extent that one can 
speak of a Serbian bourgeoisie, it is only now emerging from the layers 
surrounding Milosevic that enriched themselves by stealing state property 
in the process of dismantling Yugoslavia. 

Comparisons of Serbia to Nazi Germany and Milosevic to Hitler are a 
combination of ignorance and deceit. Scientific political analysis does not 
consist in the hurling of epithets. The transformation of the Austrian 
corporal with a loud voice and a Charlie Chaplin moustache into the most 
monstrous embodiment of world reaction depended upon certain objective 
prerequisites—namely, the immense resources of German industry. Hitler 
was the leader of an aggressive imperialist power that sought to achieve the 
hegemony of German capitalism in all of Europe. Before Hitler’s bloody 
offensive was halted, German domination stretched from the English 
Channel to the Caucasus Mountains, embracing the Balkans, including 
Yugoslavia. Hitler’s military ambitions reflected the economic appetites of 
Siemens, Krupp, I.G. Farben, Daimler-Benz, Deutsche Bank and the other 
great German conglomerates. 

Were it not for the tragic consequences associated with this distortion of 
historical reality, the comparison of Serbia to Nazi Germany and Milosevic 
to Hitler would be laughable. To begin with, Serbia is not seeking to 
conquer foreign lands, but rather hold on to territory internationally 


recognized as falling within its borders. As for Milosevic, the main 
preoccupation of this “Hitler” has been to hang on to whatever he can of a 
rump federation whose borders have been shrinking year after year. 

To sum up: This is a war by a coalition of major imperialist powers 
against a small, semi-backward country. It has a neo-colonialist character, 
trampling on Yugoslav sovereignty. Its aim is to set up a form of NATO 
protectorate over Kosovo, which will likely resemble the NATO-IMF 
regime that runs Bosnia. 


Beyond the propaganda: Why is the war being waged? 


Once the fraudulent claims of the NATO spokesmen and the falsifications 
of the media are stripped away from this war, what remains? A naked 
aggression by imperialist countries against a small federation, in which the 
official reasons given for the onslaught serve as a smokescreen. Without the 
frenzied propaganda, it would be far more difficult to keep the public from 
inquiring into the actual reasons for the imperialist powers taking the road 
of military bombardment. 

At the opening of this century, Rosa Luxemburg noted that capitalism is 
the first mode of production to have the weapon of mass propaganda at its 
disposal. At the time of her comment, just as today, “humanitarianism” was 
a cover for stronger countries to take by force what they desired from the 
weaker countries. The “civilizing missions” of the US, England, France, 
Belgium, and Holland had the actual purpose of securing valuable raw 
materials, markets and geopolitical advantage over their major rivals. 
Likewise, the attack on Yugoslavia today aims to secure the material 
interests of the imperialist powers. 

The Western powers are positioning themselves to exploit Kosovo’s 
abundant mineral reserves, which include substantial deposits of lead, zinc, 
cadmium, silver, and gold. Kosovo also holds an estimated seventeen 
billion tons of coal reserves. But this is merely the “small change” of 


imperialist calculations. The immediate material resources that might be 
plundered from Kosovo are dwarfed by the far greater potential for 
enrichment that beckons in regions further to the east, where the NATO 
powers have developed immense interests over the past five years. It is 
astonishing that so little attention has been paid to the connection of this 
war to the world strategic ambitions of the US and the other NATO powers. 


NATO and the collapse of the USSR 


Just as the development of imperialism witnessed the efforts of the major 
powers to parcel out the world at the end of the last century, so the 
dismantling of the USSR has created a power vacuum in Eastern Europe, 
Russia and Central Asia that makes a new division of the world inevitable. 
The principal significance of Yugoslavia, at this critical juncture, is that it 
lies on the Western periphery of a massive swathe of territory into which 
the major world powers aim to expand. It is impossible for the US, 
Germany, Japan, France, Britain and the other powers to simply look 
passively at the opening of this area. A struggle is unfolding for access to 
the region and control over its raw materials, labor and markets that will far 
outstrip last century’s “scramble for Africa.” 

This process expresses the most profound requirements of the profit 
system. Today’s transnational companies measure their success in global 
terms. No market in the world can be ignored by General Motors, Toyota, 
Lockheed Martin, Airbus, or even Coca-Cola. These immense operations 
compete across continents to achieve dominance. For them, the penetration 
of one-sixth of the globe, newly opened to capitalist exploitation, is a life- 
and-death question. 

The integration of this region into the world system of capitalist 
production and exchange is the most critical task facing the international 
bourgeoisie today. It is essential for the survival of capitalism into the 
twenty-first century. One only need ask: if, at the beginning of the twentieth 


century, it was necessary for capitalism to divide and organize the world, 
how much more so today when all major corporate operations are global in 
character? 

The United States is exploiting the dismantling of the USSR most 
aggressively. This is explained in part by the historical limitations that the 
Soviet Union placed on the US. American capitalism rose to preeminence 
relatively late, during World War I. In the very year—1917—that the US 
entered the war, the victory of the October Revolution in Russia set the 
stage for the establishment of the Soviet Union. For seven decades, an 
objective consequence of the existence of the USSR was that a vast portion 
of the globe was closed off to direct exploitation by US capitalism. 

The demand of US capital to regain access to this territory, to claw back 
what had been lost, was the essential content of Washington’s Cold War 
policy. The drive to “stop communist expansion,” when stripped of its 
exaggeration and falsification, expressed the relentless ambition of US 
banks and corporate powers to expand their reach into Eastern Europe and 
Russia in order to extract profits. The events of 1989-91 untied the hands of 
US capitalism in this arena. 

Involved in the reintegration of the territory of the former USSR into 
world capitalism is the absorption, by massive Western transnational 
companies, of trillions of dollars in valuable raw materials that are vital to 
the imperialist powers. The greatest untapped oil reserves in the world are 
located in the former Soviet republics bordering the Caspian Sea 
(Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan). These resources are now being 
divided among the major capitalist countries. The redivision is fueling 
renewed militarism, which must lead to new wars of conquest by the 
imperialist powers against local opponents, as well as to ever-greater 
conflicts among the imperialists themselves. 

This is the key to understanding the bellicosity of US foreign policy over 
the past decade. The bombardment of Yugoslavia is the latest in a series of 


wars of aggression around the globe. Though there were certain regional 
motivations, nonetheless these wars have been the US response to 
opportunities and challenges opened up by the demise of the USSR. 
Washington sees its military might as a trump card that can be employed to 
prevail over all its rivals in the coming struggle for resources. 


Caspian oil and the new foreign policy debate 


“The Caspian region is one of the largest remaining potential resources of 
undeveloped oil and gas in the world,” explained one Exxon executive in 
1998, adding that the area might be producing as much as six million 
barrels of oil per day by 2020. He expects the oil industry to invest 
$300-$500 billion in the interim to exploit the reserves. The US Department 
of Energy estimates that 163 billion barrels of oil and up to 337 trillion 
cubic feet of natural gas are to be found. If the estimates are borne out, the 
region will become a petroleum producer comparable in scope to Iran or 
Iraq. 

Western analysts also expect the Caspian region to become a major 
world gold producer. With ten thousand tons, Kazakhstan has the second 
largest reserves in the world. Mining companies from the US, Japan, 
Canada, Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and Israel are already operating in 
the region. 

Each of the major capitalist countries, and a number of developing 
regional powers, have their sights set on these resources. There is an acute 
awareness among the capitalist powers of the objective imperatives to 
intervene, expand their influence and secure their own interests to the 
disadvantage of their rivals. These needs are finding growing articulation in 
major policy journals, government hearings and editorials. 

Here, the debate within the US ruling elite is the most significant, and 
ominous. Since 1991, a frank discussion has been taking place among 
prominent US strategists concerning the country’s new place in world 


affairs. In the absence of the Soviet Union, they have concluded, the US 
finds itself the master of a new “unipolar” world, in which it enjoys, at least 
for the present, unassailable dominance. What these strategists debate is not 
whether, but how this advantage can be leveraged. 

Noteworthy is an article written by Zbigniew Brzezinski, the former 
national security chief under Carter, which was published in the 
September/October 1997 issue of Foreign Affairs. It is titled “A 
Geostrategy for Asia.” He writes: 


America’s status as the world’s premier power is unlikely to be 
contested by any single challenger for more than a generation. 

No state is likely to match the United States in the four key 
dimensions of power—military, economic, technological, and 
cultural—that confer global political clout.4 


Having consolidated power in its base in the Western Hemisphere, 
Brzezinski argues, the US must make sustained efforts to penetrate the two 
continents of Europe and Asia. 


America’s emergence as the sole global superpower now makes 
an integrated and comprehensive strategy for Eurasia 
imperative. ... 

After the United States, the next six largest economies and 
military spenders are there, as are all but one of the world’s 
overt nuclear powers, and all but one of the covert ones. Eurasia 
accounts for 75 percent of the world’s population, 60 percent of 
its GNP, and 75 percent of its energy resources. Collectively, 
Eurasia’s potential power overshadows even America’s. 

Eurasia is the world’s axial supercontinent. A power that 
dominated Eurasia would exercise decisive influence over two 
of the world’s three most economically productive regions, 
Western Europe and East Asia. A glance at the map also 


suggests that a country dominant in Eurasia would almost 
automatically control the Middle East and Africa. With Eurasia 
now serving as the decisive geopolitical chessboard, it no longer 
suffices to fashion one policy for Europe and another for Asia. 
What happens with the distribution of power on the Eurasian 
landmass will be of decisive importance to America’s global 
primacy and historical legacy.2 


Because he does not expect the US to dominate Eurasia single-handedly, 
Brzezinski sees American interests being best served by securing a leading 
role, while facilitating a balance among the major powers favorable to the 
US. He attaches an important condition: “In a volatile Eurasia, the 
immediate task is to ensure that no state or combination of states gains the 
ability to expel the United States or even diminish its decisive role.” This 
situation he describes as a “benign American hegemony.”2 
Brzezinski sees NATO as the best vehicle to achieve such an outcome. 


Unlike America’s links with Japan, NATO entrenches American 
political influence and military power on the Eurasian mainland. 
With the allied European nations still highly dependent on U.S. 
protection, any expansion of Europe’s political scope is 
automatically an expansion of U.S. influence. Conversely, the 
United States’ ability to project influence and power in Eurasia 
relies on close transatlantic ties. 

A wider Europe and an enlarged NATO will serve the short- 
term and longer-term interests of U.S. policy. A larger Europe 
will expand the range of American influence without 
simultaneously creating a Europe so politically integrated that it 
could challenge the United States on matters of geopolitical 
importance, particularly in the Middle East.4 


As these lines suggest, the NATO role in Yugoslavia, where it has 
undertaken offensive military action for the first time since its inception, is 
clearly seen in US ruling circles as a step which will enhance America’s 
world position. At the same time, NATO expansion into Poland, Hungary 
and the Czech Republic is effectively the expansion of US influence in 
Europe and the world. 

Brzezinski’s particular perspective on this region is not entirely novel. 
He has resurrected, in a form adapted for use by the US under present 
conditions, the traditional geopolitical strategy of British imperialism, 
which long sought to secure its interests in Europe by playing one rival on 
the continent against another. 

The first modern “Eurasian strategy” for world domination was 
elaborated in Britain. Foreshadowing Brzezinski, imperial strategist Halford 
Mackinder, in a 1904 paper, “The Geographical Pivot of History,”2 
maintained that the Eurasian land mass and Africa, which he collectively 
termed “the world island,” were of decisive significance to achieving global 
hegemony. According to Mackinder, the barriers that had prevented 
previous world empires, particularly the limitations in transportation, had 
largely been overcome by the beginning of the twentieth century, setting the 
stage for a struggle among the great powers to establish a global dominion. 
The key, Mackinder believed, lay in control of the “heartland” region of the 
Eurasian land mass—bounded roughly by the Volga, the Yangtze, the Arctic 
and the Himalayas. He summed up his strategy as follows: 


Who rules East Europe commands the Heartland; who rules the 
Heartland commands the World-Island; who rules the World- 
Island commands the World.® 


Notwithstanding assumptions that were later criticized by bourgeois 
commentators, Mackinder’s writings, like Brzezinski’s today, were 
followed closely by the major statesmen of his time, and exerted a profound 


influence in the great power conflicts that shaped the first half of this 
century. 

For reasons both of world strategy and control over natural resources, the 
US is determined to secure for itself a dominant role in the former Soviet 
sphere. Were any of its adversaries, or combination of adversaries, to 
effectively challenge US supremacy in this region, it would call into 
question the hegemonic position of the US in world affairs. The political 
establishment in the US is well aware of this fact. 


Washington plans for political domination of Central Asia 


The US House Committee on International Relations has begun holding 
hearings on the strategic importance of the Caspian region. At a meeting in 
February 1998, Committee Chairman Doug Bereuter opened by recalling 
the great power conflicts over Central Asia during the nineteenth century, 
then dubbed the “great game.” 

In the contest for empire, Bereuter noted, Russia and Britain engaged in 
an extended struggle for power and influence: 


One hundred years later, the collapse of the Soviet Union has 
unleashed a new great game, where the interests of the East 
India Trading Company have been replaced by those of Unocal 
and Total, and many other organizations and firms. .. . 

Stated U.S. policy goals regarding energy resources in this 
region include fostering the independence of the States and their 
ties to the West; breaking Russia’s monopoly over oil and gas 
transport routes; promoting Western energy security through 
diversified suppliers; encouraging the construction of east-west 
pipelines that do not transit Iran; and denying Iran dangerous 


leverage over the Central Asian economies.~ 


As Bereuter’s comments indicate, Washington foresees substantial 
conflict with the regional powers in the pursuit of its interests. If 
considerable friction was initially manifested in gaining access to Caspian 
oil, an even greater degree of strife has emerged in the maneuvers to bring it 
to Western markets. 

While tens of billions in oil production deals have already been signed 
by Western oil companies, there has yet to be an agreement on the route of 
the main export pipeline. For the reasons cited by Bereuter, Washington 
adamantly insists on an east-west path to avoid Iran and Russia. 

This is a matter of concern at the highest levels of US government. Last 
fall, Energy Secretary Bill Richardson told Stephen Kinzer of the New York 
Times: 


We’re trying to move these newly independent countries toward 
the West. We would like to see them reliant on Wester 
commercial and political interests rather than going another 
way. We’ve made a substantial political investment in the 
Caspian and it’s very important to us that both the pipeline map 
and the politics come out right.® 


A number of strategists have argued for an aggressive US policy in the 
region. Mortimer Zuckerman, editor of US News & World Report, warned 
in a May 1999 column that the Central Asian resources may revert back to 
the control of Russia or a Russian-led alliance, an outcome he calls a 
“nightmare scenario.” He wrote: 


We had all better wake up to the dangers or one day the 
certainties on which we base our prosperity will be certainties 
no more. 

The region of Russia’s prominence—the bridge between Asia 
and Europe to the east of Turkey—contains a prize of such 
potential in the oil and gas riches of the Caspian Sea, valued at 


up to $4 trillion, as to be able to give Russia both wealth and 
strategic opportunity.2 


Zuckerman suggests that the new conflict be called “the biggest game.” 
The superlative term is more fitting because today’s conflict has 


. worldwide, and not just regional consequences. Russia, 
providing the nuclear umbrella for a new oil consortium 
including Iran and Iraq, might well be able to move energy 
prices higher, enough to strengthen producers and menace the 
West, Turkey, Israel, and Saudi Arabia. In the words of Paul 
Michael Wihbey, in an excellent analysis for the Institute for 
Advanced Strategic and Political Studies, the “nightmare 


scenarios of the mid-1970s would reappear with a vengeance.”22 


The director of a US think tank bluntly laid out the military implications 
of the newfound interest in the region. In a 1998 document, Frederick Starr, 
the head of the Central Asia-Caucasus Institute at Johns Hopkins 
University, pointed out that half of the NATO states have a major 
commercial stake in the Caspian. He then added that “the potential 
economic rewards of Caspian energy will draw in their train Western 
military forces to protect that investment if necessary.” 

The prospect of a military conflict between one or more of the NATO 
countries and Russia is not simply a matter of speculation. Writes Starr: “In 
no country is NATO membership more assiduously sought than energy-rich 
Azerbaijan, and nowhere is the possibility of conflict with the Russian 
Federation more likely than over the export of Azeri resources.”!! In 1998, 
the country participated in all of the 144 NATO “Partnership for Peace” 
exercises. 

The rationale for war offered in the present campaign against Yugoslavia 
could easily be reapplied, should US ruling circles decide to intervene 
militarily in Central Asia. There are ethnic conflicts in nearly every country 


there. The three states through which Washington would like to see the 
main oil export pipeline pass are exemplary in this regard. In Azerbaijan, 
military conflict with the Armenian population has continued for more than 
a decade. Neighboring Georgia has seen sporadic warfare between the 
government and a separatist movement in Abkhazia. Finally, Turkey, which 
is to host the pipeline terminal, has waged a protracted campaign of 
repression against the country’s minority Kurdish population, which 
predominates precisely in those southeast regions of the country through 
which the US-backed pipeline would pass. 

The point is not lost on the present US administration. In a speech to US 
newspaper editors last month, Clinton stated that Yugoslavia’s ethnic 
turmoil was far from unique. “Much of the former Soviet Union faces a 
similar challenge,” he said, “including Ukraine and Moldova, southern 
Russia, the Caucasus nations of Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan, the new 
nations of central Asia.” With the opening of these regions, he noted, “The 
potential for ethnic conflict became, perhaps, the greatest threat to what is 
among our most critical interests: the transition of the former Communist 


countries toward stability, prosperity and freedom.” 4 


A series of wars to come 


The aggressive attitude of the US toward intervention in Yugoslavia, and 
the prospect of future American inroads in the Caspian region, will not be 
received with indifference around the world. 

It should now be clear that the potential for a conflict with Russia has 
actually increased over the past ten years. So, too, has the likelihood of a 
major clash between the US and one or more of the European powers. The 
European bourgeoisie will not be content to forever accept a subordinate 
status to the US. Its position would be continually eroded as the US sought 
to press its advantage. Inevitably, conflicts will develop over how the spoils 


of Central Asia and Eastern Europe are to be divided between the US, 
Germany, France, Britain, and Italy. 

Recently, European editorialists and politicians have protested the 
growing US involvement in European security affairs and its push for 
NATO expansion. What must they make of US plans, such as those outlined 
by Brzezinski, for a massive extension of US power into Europe and Asia? 

The tensions are already quite visible. The military intervention in 
Yugoslavia comes amid a year of growing trans-Atlantic trade conflicts. 
Moreover, the European powers have long been searching for a means to 
undermine the hegemonic role of the US in world trade, establish a 
monetary union and create the euro to rival the dollar as a world reserve 
currency. Furthermore, Germany, the leading power in the European 
monetary union, has a substantial commercial stake in Eastern Europe and 
Russia. The prospect of US-Russian conflict and instability in Moscow puts 
its position in jeopardy. 

Further US-Japan conflict will also follow. The island nation, a major oil 
importer, has its own interests in the Caspian region and no shortage of 
trade disputes with the United States. To the extent that the US sees a 
greater military role as a key to its success in Central Asia, demands will be 
put forward by ruling circles in Japan to end the post-war restrictions on the 
size and range of its military. 

Open conflict between the US and China is inevitable. A historically 
oppressed country and not an imperialist power, China is well on its way to 
the restoration of capitalism; it aspires to be a major regional economic 
power. 

Such a development, as the present anti-Chinese hysteria in US 
newspapers reveals, is vehemently opposed by a substantial section of the 
American ruling elite. The expansion of US influence in Central Asia poses 
a direct and immediate threat to China because the expansion of the 
Chinese economy is directly dependent on access to petroleum and other 


resources. Its oil needs are expected to nearly double by 2010, which will 
force the country to import 40 percent of its requirements, up from 20 
percent in 1995. 

For this reason, China has already expressed interest in a pipeline that 
would transport Caspian oil eastwards; in 1997, it signed a $4.3 billion deal 
to secure a 60 percent stake in a Kazakh oil facility. The US will 
undoubtedly seek to undermine its activities in this region. 

Around the world, governments fear that they could very well become 
the next target of military action, should they buck US demands. This 
apprehension is hardly confined to the lesser-developed countries on the US 
enemies’ list. One can be sure that Paris and Berlin are greatly concerned 
about US intentions in Europe, and that the Pentagon has plans for war with 
France and Germany, which can be quickly pulled off the shelf if needed. 

These two countries are cited as examples to make another important 
point. Not every future US conflict is certain to be as one-sided as the 
present one. Before long, Washington will find itself at war with an 
adversary that is not defenseless. 

The Central Asian region, strategically vital and rich in natural 
resources, will not be peacefully divided among the major world imperialist 
powers as it is reincorporated into the structure of world capitalism. As 
Lenin wrote in 1916, in his seminal work, Imperialism, speaking about the 
division of the colonial countries by the imperial powers: 


[T]he only conceivable basis under capitalism for the division of 
spheres of influence, interests, colonies, etc., is a calculation of 
the strength of those participating, their general economic, 
financial, military strength, etc. And the strength of these 
participants in the division does not change to an equal degree, 
for the even development of different undertakings, trusts, 
branches of industry, or countries is impossible under 
capitalism. Half a century ago Germany was a miserable, 


insignificant country, if her capitalist strength is compared with 
that of Britain of that time; Japan compared with Russia in the 
same way. Is it “conceivable” that in ten or twenty years’ time 
the relative strength of the imperialist powers will have 


remained unchanged? It is out of the question. 


Updating Lenin’s assessment by substituting the present leading powers 
for those of 1916 raises the question: Will the US, Europe and Japan 
somehow manage to peacefully come to terms on such issues as the 
awarding of trillions of dollars of petroleum and construction contracts, the 
elaboration of trade agreements and the establishment of military pacts? No 
affirmative answer is possible. 

The major powers will also seek to take advantage of local conflicts. The 
growth of local antagonisms will be heightened, not diminished, as Central 
Asia is integrated into the global system of production and trade. As 
Western financing for major oil projects increases, the stakes in regional 
ethnic conflicts will escalate. When command of territory carries with it 
billions in oil export revenue, fighting will only become more fierce. 

More than once, the conflict in the Abkhazian region of Georgia has 
halted pipeline construction. What is more, the penetration by Western 
capital has been accompanied by IMF-directed austerity measures. These 
changes have further pauperized the vast majority of Central Asian peoples, 
while enriching a few. Like Russia, the Caspian and Caucasus republics 
have seen the creation of an extremely wealthy but narrow layer of “New 
Kazakhs,” “New Azeris,” etc., even as overall output and wealth have fallen 
since 1991. 

These developments portend a new division of the world, which will be 
decided by the principal imperialist powers and backed by their armies. The 
coming military conflicts will take place in a region of the world even more 
explosive than the Balkans. All the major protagonists possess nuclear 
weapons, raising the prospect of yet a third major imperialist conflict within 


the space of a century, with potential devastation and loss of human life on 
a far greater scale than the first two combined. 


The implications of the bombing of Yugoslavia 


This is the significance of the present military action against Yugoslavia and 
the growth of militarism generally. Kosovo is a testing ground for wars that 
will follow in the former Soviet region. 

At the same time, the war is an expression of immense contradictions 
within the home countries of imperialism. These underlying social tensions 
will be exacerbated by the war itself. The whole of the twentieth century 
has shown that periods of imperialist rapacity are inevitably accompanied 
by an intensification of social conflict within the metropolitan centers. 

The internal social structures of the US and the states of Western Europe 
are torn by intense class contradictions. The past two decades have 
witnessed a profound material polarization in these countries. A thin layer 
enjoys wealth on a scale never before seen in history. The remainder of the 
population lives in varying degrees of economic anxiety, distress and, 
among a substantial layer, extreme hardship and deprivation. All signs point 
to the continuation, even acceleration, of this basic tendency. 

The social conflicts have taken a malignant form to the extent that they 
have remained politically inarticulate. The United States gives the 
impression of a society on the verge of a nervous breakdown. Public life is 
punctuated by outbreaks of violence by schoolchildren that have left the 
country in a state of semi-shock. No explanation, beyond the most banal, 
has been offered by officials or experts for these explosions of violent anti- 
social behavior. In their own way, however, they testify to the brutality of 
contemporary American life and the suppressed antagonisms that lie just 
under the surface. 

This point suggests yet an additional motivation for the bombing of 
Yugoslavia. Cecil Rhodes, father of imperialist policy-making at the end of 


the last century, noted the social-psychological benefit of aggressive 
militarism in providing an outlet for social pressures that had accumulated 
within the imperialist countries themselves. Aside from its direct and 
indirect economic interests in the present conflict, the American bourgeoisie 
sees the opportunity to divert pent-up frustration and distress to an outside 
target. 

At the same time, it recognizes the limitations of such diversions, and 
already plans to further refashion internal policy to correspond to its 
imperialist ambitions. The country will continue to be remade as a high- 
tech garrison, where the bulk of public expenditure will be devoted towards 
military purposes abroad. Social programs will increasingly be replaced by 
naked domestic repression. This basic approach will be replicated in the 
other major imperialist states. 

As for democratic rights, they are far from secure. The true attitude of 
the ruling elite on this question has been revealed far more clearly in its 
actions in the present war, as it bombed Serbian television stations and 
threatened to close the Internet, than in all its official legal guarantees and 
public declarations. 

To the frustration of government officials, the military brass and the 
media, the majority of people in the NATO countries are not possessed of 
war fever. The latter day jingoists are confined largely to the political 
establishment. The overall mood in the broad public is one of perplexity 
and disquiet. To the extent that this sentiment has not developed into 
organized opposition to the war, it is largely the result of the political 
abandonment of masses of people by organizations to which they 
previously gave their allegiance. 

The war has revealed the complete bankruptcy of the established 
political parties that once presented themselves as champions of the 
working class and socialism. From the social democratic, Labor and 
Stalinist parties have come not merely the supporters, but the leaders, of the 


present war. To more experienced observers, this does not come as a 
surprise. Such organizations have long demonstrated their political 
subservience to the markets and big business; they have been integrated into 
the apparatus of imperialism. The war has revealed only the completeness 
of the process of political decay. Where once they represented an obstacle 
to the political and economic demands of capital, though not a genuine 
socialist alternative to imperialism, today they are entirely right-wing 
bourgeois parties. 

The war has illuminated another feature, or rather a void, in the political 
landscape: the absence of a_ socially-critical and _ self-sacrificing 
intelligentsia. From academic experts, there has been virtually no critique of 
the arguments and assumptions that have served as the justification for the 
war. To the extent that dissenting intellectual voices have been heard, they 
come as a rule from the right, demanding a more aggressive policy. 
Disappeared, perhaps even from memory, are the days of protest, campus 
teach-ins and scrutiny of the claims of the state. 

How did this situation arise? Much can be learned from an analogous 
political transformation that occurred in the first part of the twentieth 
century. The outbreak of war in 1914 witnessed a whole layer of the labor 
bureaucracy and social democracy provide political support to the 
bourgeoisie in each country. Parties and political leaders that had officially 
adopted policies of opposition to imperialist war abandoned their avowed 
principles, voted for war credits, and insisted that the working class defend 
the state. The catastrophic consequences of their decision, which fell most 
heavily on the European workers, are well known. 

Lenin saw the material explanation for this phenomenon in the process 
of corruption of a segment of trade union officials and social democratic 
leaders by imperialism. The brutal exploitation of the colonies and the theft 
of their resources enabled the European bourgeoisie to share enough of its 


spoils with the official labor leaders to obtain their acquiescence to the 
dictates of imperialism. 

An analogous phenomenon has occurred in the recent period. During the 
past two decades, a whole layer of those who were radicalized by the 
experiences of Vietnam, the events of May-June 1968 in France, and the 
militant labor conflicts of the late 1960s and early 1970s, abandoned their 
Opposition to imperialism and reincorporated themselves into middle-class 
life. Of these ex-radicals, not a few saw their material fortunes skyrocket 
with the stock market takeoff in the 1990s. This has produced a dramatic 
realignment in their politics. Some of the most fervent advocates of the 
present war are drawn from this layer. 

The process of enrichment has not been confined to those with a history 
of radical politics. Although in percentage terms, a small layer has grown 
rich, nonetheless this constitutes a significant number of individuals. One 
percent of the US owns 40 percent of its wealth. This speaks to the 
astronomical living standard enjoyed by more than two and a half million 
people. Beneath them, an additional 10 to 20 percent of the population has 
seen its fortune grow considerably over the past twenty years. Similar 
figures could be listed for other major capitalist countries. 

It is from this wealthy layer that the political leaderships of all the 
official parties, the media, and no small number of academics are drawn. 
The accumulation of wealth has provided the political cement holding the 
war drive together and fostering demands for its expansion within the ruling 
elite. 

The Wall Street boom, however, has been a two-sided process. The run- 
up in share values has demanded the adoption of a new regime of austerity, 
“labor flexibility” (i.e., job insecurity) and increased exploitation of the 
laboring population in the imperialist centers and around the world. Just as 
the production of the nouveau riche in the 1980s and 1990s created a new 
constituency for imperialism, it also created a vastly larger audience for an 


anticapitalist and antimperialist movement within the international working 
class. The growth of the world proletariat; the lowering of living standards 
among the majority of the advanced countries; the impoverishment of much 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America; and the declining prospects for youth, 
are leading objectively to a movement of revolutionary social change. 

The stage has been set for the transformation of this objective potential 
into a conscious political force. What is required today is a struggle for 
socialism among the workers, intellectuals, and youth who will form the 
nucleus of the revolutionary movement. The confusion of Marxism with its 
reactionary antithesis, Stalinism, must be cleared away through political 
education. A fight must be taken up against all ideologies that directly or 
indirectly work to perpetuate the present system. These efforts must find 
their highest expression in the construction of a unified socialist political 
party of the international working class. 

It is to this aim that the World Socialist Web Site, the voice of the 
International Committee of the Fourth International, is dedicated. 
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The Historical, Political and Economic 
Background to the Balkan War 


Chamba Lane: Why don’t you begin by telling us who you are and what 
qualifies you to be on our show today? 


David North: I’m the chairman of the editorial board of the World Socialist 
Web Site, which is an online publication produced by the International 
Committee of the Fourth International. It follows world events, politics, 
economics and culture, from a socialist and Marxist standpoint. 


Lane: Before we get started on the historical context, I’d like to talk about 
the timing of Clinton’s latest escapade. We allow, even support, ethnic 
cleansing in Turkey, Iraq, all over Africa. We allow the Algerian military to 
slaughter even its own civilians in far greater numbers than in Kosovo. We 
even allowed Milosevic free rein to do the same thing in Bosnia that he is 
accused of in Kosovo, while we did nothing. Now we begin a war in a 
season of bad weather, knowing our laser-guided missiles are only accurate 
in clear weather. In addition, we must have known that we would cause 
civilians to run for the hills. And if we’d waited a month, they could have 
been hiding out or fleeing in relatively dry weather rather than in present, in 
the cold and rain. For what reason did Clinton begin this war when he did, 
except to keep his impending scandal in China-gate from being investigated 
by Congress, the media and the American people? What is your opinion on 
the timing of this, other than “wag the dog?” 


North: I have heard that interpretation. There may be many different factors 
that enter into a decision to launch a war at this or any other moment. I 
don’t really believe, however, that this war can be explained simply from 
the immediate problems facing the Clinton administration. 


Lane: I wasn’t attempting to justify the war from that standpoint, simply the 
timing, because he could have started this war any time. This has been an 
ongoing problem, has it not? 


North: Yes, it has. However, there are other political and military factors. I 
think it would be important to examine the relations the US government 
developed with the KLA, which certainly affected the timing of the decision 
to launch the bombing. The “negotiations”—if you wish to call them that— 
at Rambouillet were based on the premise that it would be possible to repeat 
the success of the formula that had been used by NATO and the Croatian 
government against the Serbs in 1995. The United States believed that the 
combination of NATO air strikes and ground attacks by the KLA—or even 
the threat of such a combination—might lead to a Serbian capitulation. 


Lane: They certainly overestimated the KLA’s power. 


North: I think they did. There was even an element of recklessness. But 
there were very heavy pressures on the Clinton administration to attack 
Serbia. Whatever Clinton may have thought about the short-term benefits 
that a war might bring, the real pressure for war came from the policy- 
making elite of the ruling class. 


Lane: Why? 


North: I think one has to look at this within the context of the political 
situation that has existed since the end of the Cold War. There has been an 
intense debate within the ruling elite about the role of the US in world 
affairs. If you follow the policy journals you will find extraordinarily frank 
statements about America’s global aspirations. The intervention in the 


Balkans, I think, takes place within a broader context. One should ask how 
this war will be understood ten or twenty years from now. I suspect that 
historians will note that in the aftermath of the collapse of the Soviet Union 
there was an enormous escalation of American military activity. I think they 
will conclude that the United States sought to take advantage of the 
opportunities created by the collapse of the USSR to establish an absolutely 
unchallengeable position of world dominance. The military interventions 
have as their aim the strengthening of the world position—politically and 
economically—of the US. This is certainly how this war is being 
interpreted in many other parts of the world. 


Lane: Are you referring to our escapades in Panama, Somalia... 


North: Yes. And if one thinks about it, during the last eight or nine months, 
we have seen no less than four countries bombed by the US: the Sudan, 
Afghanistan, Iraqg—which we are bombing every day—and finally Serbia. I 
don’t know of any country in the world which has that kind of record. 


Lane: But Sudan and Afghanistan were not for military purposes, they were 
for reasons at home, because Clinton was having problems here. It took his 
name off the page. 


North: I would agree that that may be a factor. But again, this is not just 
being done by one man. There has to be a certain political consensus in the 
ruling elite of the US—within the capitalist class—that favor such actions. 
One man cannot just launch a war by himself. 


Lane: It seems like in the case of bombing that factory in the Sudan, it 
seemed like a one-man show. Who did he have to go to for permission? Did 
he go to the Joint Chiefs of Staff? I don’t think so. 


North: In every case, I think you will find there is a consensus. Just as you 
cannot explain the events in the Balkans from the standpoint of “bad 
Milosevic,” I don’t think you can explain American foreign policy from the 


standpoint of “bad Clinton.” Obviously, personalities do play a role. 
Individual aims, strivings—all of that may have some significance. But 
when the history of these events is written, I don’t think the scandal of the 
last year will be seen as the major factor—except, perhaps, in the following 
sense. Underlying the crisis within the Clinton administration were 
tremendous internal political tensions that expressed, in a very peculiar 
form, the fact that the United States finds itself, in terms of its social policy, 
at an impasse. Beneath the surface, there exists a tremendous potential for 
bitter class conflict. The internal social contradictions—which can find no 
resolution within the existing framework of American political life—tend to 
explode outwardly, in the form of very violent military assaults against 
supposed enemies of the United States. 


Caller: This is not a unilateral USA action. There were nineteen nations that 
decided that this had to be done. It’s in accord of the decision of NATO 
which Congress approved in 1949, according to the provisions of the 
Constitution. Do you think it would be better to be isolationist and ignore 
what these nice so-called Christian people have been doing to the Moslems, 
as we ignored what the Nazis did to the Jews, or do you think that at some 
point you have to take a stand, because if you don’t take a stand for 
something, you’ ll fall for anything? 


North: The issue of ethnic cleansing has been used by the media to justify 
American intervention. I think the point you made, Chamba, at the 
beginning of the show is very important: the US has taken a very 
hypocritical attitude to these incidents. The American attitude toward ethnic 
cleansing always depends upon who’s doing it. Just a month before this war 
began, the US participated in the illegal abduction of the leader of the 
Kurdish national movement. According to the Human Rights Report of the 
State Department, somewhere between five hundred thousand and two 
million Kurds have been evicted from their villages in the last fifteen years 


Lane: That’s called ethnic cleansing... . 


North: Yes, and one of the most outrageous cases of it. The US adopts a 
completely hypocritical attitude towards such events. On Monday, 
Madeline Albright invited to a special State Department dinner a 
representative of the Croatian government. The US participated with the 
Croatian government in the planning of what was the largest ethnic 
cleansing exercise of the Balkan wars—the expulsion of one hundred 
thousand Serbs from the Krajina region in 1995. I would recommend that 
the caller who asked this question take a look at the memoirs recently 
published by Richard Holbrooke, the American ambassador, who 
acknowledges that he supported the Croatian offensive. One further point. 
An investigative committee of the Hague tribunal has produced documents, 
to the chagrin of the US government, which show the extent of ethnic 
cleansing carried out by the Croatian regime. Why does the US denounce 
this when it’s done by the Serb government and support it when it’s done by 
the Croatian government? There is a double standard. The WSWS opposes 
all ethnic cleansing. What is taking place is a tragedy for all the Balkan 
people. If one wishes to stop it, then one should examine the roots and 
causes of these atrocities, their political and economic roots, rather than 
trying to exploit them opportunistically to justify military interventions. 


Lane: Can you take another caller? 


Caller: I appreciate your insights into the world problems we’re having. 
We’ve been having problems for a long time and they’re escalating now, 
but at least we’re allowed to know about it now due to the worldwide 
media. In order to heal these problems, it’s a good time to tune into our 
spirits, forgiveness . . . the telepathic anger is feeding this. To heal all these 
problems, from Tibet to Europe, it’s a good idea to think loving 
thoughts. ... 


North: I can’t say much about telepathy, but I would urge people who’d like 
to know more about our views to look at our web site at www.wsws.org, the 
World Socialist Web Site. 


Lane: I visited Yugoslavia when Tito was in power and all of these tensions 
were absolutely not evident. The country got along extremely well. How 
did the country degenerate to the situation we have now? And how on earth 
did they get these borders, which are so unrealistic as far as the populations 
within these borders? 


North: This is an important point. The history of the Yugoslav republic 
under Tito was a contradictory experience. Briefly, significant social 
progress was made. I wouldn’t describe Tito’s policies as socialist—the 
framework within which he worked was national, rather than 
internationalist. But, speaking in broad terms, Tito’s program had socialistic 
elements. Industry was nationalized. There was an attempt to address the 
social interests of the working class. Of course, working within the 
framework of an underdeveloped country, the results were limited. Tito’s 
policy was an attempt to substitute Yugoslav nationalism for the petty 
Balkan nationalisms—Croatian, Serb, Slovenian, etc.—which had 
previously existed. However, from the 1970s on, economic crisis mounted 
in Yugoslavia. The world recession had a profound impact. Yugoslavia 
became increasingly dependent on loans from the IMF. The deepening of 
ethnic tensions can be traced to the consequences of the debt repayment 
demands of the IMF—the destruction of the social safety net, falling wages, 
inflation and unemployment. The policies of the IMF played a very critical 
role in the economic destabilization of Yugoslavia and the economic 
destabilization escalated very rapidly into ethnic conflict. 


Lane: David, did the IMF move into Yugoslavia while Tito was in power, or 
after? 


North: It began under Tito. Notwithstanding his conflict with the USSR, 
Tito was trained in the politics of Stalinism. That determined his response 
to the pressures that arose in 1948. He attempted to position Yugoslavia 
between the USSR and the US. 


Lane: He did a brilliant job of that—how can he have been so stupid as to 
allow the IMF in? 


North: I don’t think he was either brilliant or stupid. I think he followed a 
certain pragmatic political line... 


Lane: He was the only communist leader that didn’t join the Russian camp 
and managed to stay between the US and Russia. He’s the only one that was 
clever enough to do that. You have to give him some credit for that. 


North: My view on that would be that he had other alternatives. After the 
Second World War there was also the possibility of developing an 
internationalist line, which would have sought to relate events in Yugoslavia 
to a European revolution. He chose not to do this. He responded to Soviet 
threats and pressure by seeking an accommodation with the US. The US, 
for a period of time, welcomed this because they saw Tito as a club that 
they could use against the USSR. Tito tried to walk a tightrope. 
Unfortunately, however skilled he was as a tactician, his strategy was based 
on a limited and false premise: that socialism could be built on a national 
basis. That was not possible, especially in an economically underdeveloped 
country. During the postwar boom of the 1950s and 1960s the limitations 
were not all that obvious. Tito’s maneuvering yielded ephemeral results. For 
a time he could counteract the national tensions that remained beneath the 
surface. Keep in mind that the United States, because of the Cold War, 
supported the unity of Yugoslavia. But the change in the international 
environment revealed the basic weakness of Tito’s program. Tito then 
sought Western support to sustain his industrial development. I’m sure it 
was all done with the best of intentions, but in the long run it had serious 


and dangerous consequences. When the debts became due—particularly in 
the environment of world recession from 1974 on, pressures increased. Tito 
died at the age of 88, I believe, in 1980. It was downhill from there. The 
different republics—which had developed distinct economic interests— 
were dominated by factions of the ruling party bureaucracy whose outlook 
was regional. That, in the long run, called into question the survival of the 
Yugoslavian state. 


Lane: We went into a situation in Somalia, supposedly for humanitarian 
reasons, and later it turns out the reason we were there was for oil. Now we 
are supposedly in Kosovo for humanitarian reasons, do you believe there is 
any mineral wealth we are actually after? Is that one of the reasons we have 
decided that this ethnic cleansing can’t take place where all the other ethnic 
cleansing all over the world is perfectly acceptable? 


North: Yes, there is. This is one of the considerations which exists. I was 
just reviewing an article which appeared in the New York Times last July 
[1998] by Chris Hedges, which dealt with the vast mineral wealth that 
exists in Kosovo, enormous concentrations of lead and zinc, cadmium, 
silver and gold. Indeed Kosovo has one of the largest deposits of coal 
reserves in the entire world. There are seventeen billion tons of coal 
reserves, which I believe is three times the annual world production. So, 
yes, there is substantial wealth, and I’m sure that’s a factor in the 
calculations which the different powers are making about their attitude 
toward Kosovo and what should become of Kosovo in the future. This is a 
return to old-fashioned imperialism. We are now seeing words reemerging 
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in the political dictionary: “protectorates,” “spheres of influence,” and 
before long, “colonies.” I was struck by an article I read in Foreign Affairs, 
which said that the biggest problem that the American foreign policy elite 
faces today is that the US has the power to do whatever it wants, but it 
doesn’t have a cause which appeals to the population. The government is 


trying to remedy this situation by proclaiming the attack on Serbia a war for 


human rights. Last year the great cause proclaimed by the Clinton 
administration was the need to eliminate “weapons of mass destruction.” 
That has now been superseded by “ethnic cleansing.” 


Lane: It’s the latest buzzword and latest excuse for “business as usual.” 
North: Or, we might call it, “Back to the future.” 


Lane: There is such talk of these separate republics in Yugoslavia and such 
battles over the borders. How did these borders came about— are they the 
original borders, are they borders the Yugoslavs would agree are the 
original borders, or were they artificial constructs as so many national 
borders are? 


North: They are artificial constructs. The Balkan states were carved out in 
the course of Great Power European diplomacy going back to the 
nineteenth century. The borders of the Balkan states reflected the conflict 
between the Russian, Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman empires. Of course, 
the interests of Britain played a large role as well. The national strivings of 
the Balkan people as a whole were continually frustrated by the intrigues of 
the great powers. From the standpoint of economic and democratic 
development, the division of the peninsula on the basis of religious and 
linguistic differences was an obstacle to progress. The most far-sighted 
among Balkan people—the Balkan socialists—were interested in creating, 
through a voluntary union of the “South Slavs,” a stronger and more 
rational basis for economic and social development. The Yugoslavia that 
emerged from World War I was a union of Serbia, Croatia and Slovenia, but 
one in which Serbia dominated. The structure that emerged out of the 
partisan struggle had a far greater democratic content and potential. An 
effort was made to combat chauvinist tendencies, particularly among the 
Serbs and Croats. Tito’s Yugoslavia had internal borders, like our states, 
which were the result of complex negotiations and compromises that were 
aimed at weakening the old divisions. There were all sorts of political 


calculations in the drawing up of the internal borders. For example, the 
position of Kosovo as an autonomous province was devised by Tito, I 
believe, in an attempt initially to draw Albania into the Yugoslav federation. 
The borders of Bosnia were devised as a buffer between Croatia and Serbia. 
All the different ethnic groups looked to the federal state as the ultimate 
defender of their democratic rights and to guarantee a fair allocation of 
national resources. 


Lane: I think that’s a tremendously important point and I’d like to restate it. 
Yugoslavia under Tito survived because he kept these warring factions at 
peace with each other and the Yugoslav state was strong enough at that time 
to guarantee civil rights for all of these minorities. 


North: Right. He also made an appeal to the working class of Yugoslavia, 
which is a very critical factor. The striving for unity came from the Balkan 
working class. After all, a fundamental tenet of the Balkan socialist 
movement, dating back to the late nineteenth century, was that the unity of 
the Balkans would come from the struggle of the masses from below—in 
opposition to the petty dynastic conflicts which had produced war after war 
and endless bloodbaths. In that sense, the Milosevics and Tudjmans 
represent a revival of precisely what the Balkan working class fought 
against in the early part of the century, and which Tito, in his best period, 
opposed. Even if one were prepared to accept that there existed no ulterior 
geopolitical and economic motives—which is assuming a great deal—the 
intervention of the US and Europe in the Yugoslav crisis of 1991-92 was 
utterly irresponsible and destructive in two fundamental respects: First, they 
insisted that the internal republican borders—which only made sense within 
the framework of a federal Yugoslavia—would be recognized as 
international borders. This placed minorities—Croatians in Serbia, Serbs in 
Croatia—in a position that they considered dangerous. Second, they 
acceded to the dissolution of Yugoslavia without securing guarantees that 
the democratic rights of minority populations within the internal republican 


borders would be respected. The entire approach was duplicitous and 
illogical. On the one hand, the US and Europe were no longer interested in 
the territorial integrity of Yugoslavia. On the other hand, they insisted on 
the territorial integrity of republican borders that were viable only within 
the framework of Yugoslavia. The intervention of Europe and the US 
guaranteed disaster. 


Lane: This was decided from outside by Europe and the US? 


North: Interestingly enough, at first the US opposed premature dissolution 
of Yugoslavia. But when the German government pushed for Croatian 
independence—reviving its own historical interests in central Europe... 


Lane: That smells to high heaven right there! When Germany was all of a 
sudden in favor of Croatian independence, you have to remember that 
Croatia sided with the Nazis in World War II... 


North: And there were horrifying massacres in the 1940s. But to get back to 
1991. The US initially opposed Croatian independence. Numerous Balkan 
experts warned that the internationalization of internal borders would result 
in dispossessed populations, with the likelihood of ethnic civil war. What 
would happen to the US if a state seceded, and African Americans suddenly 
found themselves in an “independent” country whose leaders declared that 
they were no longer recognizing the federal constitution? People would 
suddenly question whether their civil rights were going to be respected. One 
can be sure that such a development would lead to a situation not that 
different from what occurred in Bosnia. 


Lane: All we have to do is go back to the ’60s in the US and imagine 
Alabama or Mississippi seceding. 


North: Exactly. It would have meant civil war in the states. The US, 
however, went along with the Germans on Croatia, and then endorsed 
Bosnian independence, which guaranteed the explosion of the whole 


situation. In saying this, it is not a matter of justifying the nationalistic 
politics which were pursued by any of the communalist factions. But it is 
important to understand that the policies pursued by the US and the major 
European powers were, even within their own framework, completely 
irresponsible. I know there is tremendous confusion created by the media, 
which tends to present events and developments completely out of any 
historical context—as if the crisis in Yugoslavia simply erupted because of 
the actions of one bad man. There’s always a Saddam Hussein or Milosevic 
or Osama bin Laden to justify various military actions taken by the US. 


Caller: Is it true that in those countries we can’t get in there and dominate 
those societies by the Federal Reserve because they don’t honor the banking 
system in the same way we do, and therefore the only thing we’re left with 
is to assign them the title of “bad guy” and bomb the hell out of them? 


North: I think there’s an element of this. I should point out, by the way, if 
one wants to have a better understanding of the more essential aims 
underlying the war in the Balkans, one should look at Bosnia. It has been 
turned into an economic protectorate of the IMF. Its banking system and 
currency are under the control of foreign administrators appointed by the 
IMF. The United States claims, of course, that it has no economic interests 
in the Balkans; its attack on Serbia is motivated by only altruistic and 
humanitarian motives. But what are the objective consequences of its 
actions? From the standpoint of the historic evolution of this region and its 
relation to world capitalism, a more essential process is working itself out. 
The old nationalized economy of Yugoslavia has been destroyed. All the 
new “independent” states are being reorganized and reintegrated into the 
global system of capitalist production and finance. Much of the old 
industry, from the perspective of world capitalism, is inefficient and 
unproductive. It is being wiped out—either by being forced to close for lack 
of capital or, somewhat more violently, through the use of cruise missiles. 


Now, as throughout the history of capitalism, the subordination of less 
developed economies to the more advanced ones is a very brutal process. 


Caller: Could we call that colonization of the banks? 
North: Yes, I think that would be correct. 
Caller: Exactly what we put in there and how much we can buy out. 


North: As I said, what’s being done with bombs is only a more dramatic 
form of what’s happened to much of Russian industry. The impact of 
capitalist restoration upon the former Soviet Union is horrifying. I don’t 
know of any example of a country which has seen a drop of 60 to 70 
percent in industrial production in the course of a decade, but that’s 
happened to the former USSR. 


Caller: Isn’t it amazing that Americans have forgotten completely about 
their principles and don’t realize that if Alabama was seceding and the 
federal government went in there in a civil action and then France came 
over and invaded and said they didn’t like the way we were handling it, 
we'd be pissed off? 


North: Yes, but before we blame the American people for not opposing the 
war, let’s look at the role of the media. There is information, but very little 
context. The public is bombarded with propaganda. There’s very little 
variety of views presented in the American media. 


Caller: So you’re saying the American public is not able to get complete or 
correct information so they really can’t make an intelligent decision? 


North: Well I think it’s very, very difficult. But I also think that experiences 
will drive more and more people to look for answers. Perhaps your 
impression is different, but I do not sense that there’s large public support 
for this war. My impression is that people are stunned and troubled by 
what’s happening. 


Lane: Do you believe that polls are presented to us accurately or are they 
phony too? 


North: I think the polls reflect what people feel when they are asked, “Do 
you want to see an end to ethnic cleansing?” Of course they do. If they 
understood the background to these events, they would take a much more 
critical attitude. 


Lane: Where do you think it’s all leading, David, given that we have an 
incredibly powerful force able to control the media, the military, the money 
and the laws? 


North: The entire political situation is dominated by a great crisis in the 
international workers movement. To the extent that the working class, not 
just in this country but internationally, lacks independent political 
leadership, it has no means of preventing the drift to another world war. 
That’s very much present in the situation. When people like Senator 
McCain say: “Everything must be done for victory,” one must ask, “What 
do they mean?” How many thousands of lives are they prepared to destroy 
in Yugoslavia, how many Americans are they prepared to sacrifice, what 
weapons are they prepared to use? And if at a certain point the Russians 
were to become involved because they saw this as a threat to their national 
interests, we could be very rapidly brought to the brink of World War III. 


Lane: Which we’d probably love because our military industry and the 
stock market... 


North: Let’s make a distinction between the people and those who are 
guiding policy. 


Lane: Given what you said about leaders, we had a leader, his name was 
Martin Luther King Jr., and there was another named John Kennedy who 
got effectively dealt with. Having leaders don’t necessarily last long... 


North: I wouldn’t compare John Kennedy with Martin Luther King. JFK 
has Vietnam to answer for in terms of his historical reputation. He was a 
leader of American imperialism. 


Lane: He must have done something good otherwise why would they have 
given him the large haircut they gave him? 


North: In retrospect, I think the Kennedy assassination—like the crisis in 
the US during the past year—was an expression of extremely intense 
political and social conflict. Obviously, I am an opponent of Clinton, but I 
do believe that the events of the last year were a right-wing conspiracy to 
remove him from office unconstitutionally, behind the backs of the 
American people. 


Lane: To remove Clinton from office? 
North: Yes. 
Lane: And you’re anti-Clinton? 


North: Yes, but I oppose Clinton from the left and not from the right. I’m 
perfectly prepared to see Clinton removed through a movement of the 
American working class in opposition to this war. I don’t believe it should 
be left to a corrupt media using sex scandals, which only confuse people 
and contribute nothing to their political education. 


Lane: It entertains us and keeps our eyes off the ball. 


North: That’s just the point. While this war was being prepared, what was 
the media writing about? How were people being prepared politically for 
these events? 


Lane: Do you think there are teams which plan these diversions for the 
American attention? Like .. . Monica? 


North: Again, I don’t really believe in conspiracy theories. I think the whole 
nature of political life in this country has a certain logic. Social and class 
issues are suppressed. Much of American debate consists of an avoidance 
of real questions. When do you see references to the conditions of the 
working class, to social division, to the extraordinary polarization of wealth 
in this country—the fact that 2 percent of the population controls 40 to 50 
percent of the aggregate wealth of this country? These issues are not 
discussed openly. As a result, we have political struggles which are 
organized in a manner that is largely incomprehensible. 


Lane: How do you see the working classes in the various parts of the world 
uniting? 


North: The only rational and viable program today, in a period of globalized 
production, is the development of a unified political movement of the 
international working class. 


Lane: Do you think war is ever an answer? 


North: Imperialist war, no. I think another world war is one of the great 
threats against which the working class must fight. Much of what we’re 
seeing recalls, in a very eerie way, the conditions which preceded the great 
world wars of the twentieth century. 


Lane: When I was in Yugoslavia in the 1960s it was probably one of the 
best examples of the workers taking control of their country. There was a 
tremendous amount of pride there because the workers owned the factories. 
That has been destroyed. To me, Yugoslavia was one of the leaders in that. 
Now that has been destroyed. 


North: We could debate all the contradictions of Yugoslavia, but I think the 
general point you’re making is correct. It shows that there is an alternative. 
The idea that ethnic wars and world wars are inevitable is a demoralized 
and false view. What has happened is a product of economic development, 


the globalization of world capitalism on the basis of the most ruthless 
market principles. This is what is driving people into terrible distress all 
over the world. The events in Yugoslavia are singled out as a horrific 
example of senseless killing. But the scenes in Yugoslavia—of communal 
bloodshed, displaced people—are to be found all over the world. No decade 
in this century—with only the possible exception of the 1940s—has seen 
such massive growth of refugee populations. Entire continents are being 
reduced to economic rubble. Much of Africa is in the throes of horrifying 
epidemics. The fall of commodity prices has caused far more death in the 
world than even the civil wars which have been waged. These are the 
horrifying realities. There are countries in Africa and Asia where 20 to 25 
percent of the male population is HIV positive. These are epidemics of 
poverty, of lack of resources. Much of Asia has seen its so-called wealth 
wiped out in the last year and a half. These are facts and phenomena bound 
up with the development of transnational capitalism, a world market which 
is dominated by powerful financial interests. 


Lane: I’d like you to give our listeners your opinion or your group’s opinion 
of how this should be handled at this point. If you were running the show, 
what would you do at this point? 


North: Bombs would not be falling on the Balkans. First of all, the 
American people should raise the demand, “Hands off the Balkans.” Stop 
the bombing and get all the foreign imperialist powers out of there. 


Lane: Some people would say, well, you’re just leaving them to slaughter 
each other. 


North: At the very least, one is giving them the democratic right to solve 
their own problems without outside interference, without outside powers 
who are now exploiting their great difficulties—whose policies have led to 
these troubles and who are exploiting them for their own purposes. The 
Balkan people have to have the right to sort out their own affairs. 


Lane: The first thing you would advocate is get the hell out and leave them 
alone? 


North: At the very least. If I were in a position to contribute to a solution to 
their problems, I would see their solution coming through the unification of 
the Balkan working class—finding some way to reforge the unity that was 
shattered through the IMF and the various nationalist cliques among them. 
The Croatian worker, the Serb worker, the Albanian worker—they all have 
the same problems. Certainly there is much to be learned from their past 
history to show the benefits of a voluntary amalgamation of all these 
different populations into a unified entity, on a democratic basis. That 
would lead to a much more progressive solution than war, which only 
impoverishes the Balkan peninsula. 


Caller: I want to call Bill Clinton and give him my opinion. This war has 
me really upset. I’m wondering what would be the best thing? And do you 
have the number off hand? 


North: Leave the Balkan people alone. Stop bombing them! 


Lane: Let me read something from your web site: “What sort of 
‘independence’ could be possible for Kosovo? It would be, from the first 
hour of its existence, nothing more than an impotent protectorate of US and 
European imperialism. And what sort of economic, social and cultural 
progress would be possible within this landlocked and impoverished mini- 
state? Those raw materials that are to be found within its borders—i.e., 
coal, zinc, manganese, copper, bauxite—would be integrated quickly into 
the holdings of the massive transnational conglomerates.” 


North: I agree with it. I’m glad I wrote it. We know that the Europeans are 
forming their economic unit; the US has always had the advantage of its 
continental existence. So how can the interests of the Balkan people be 
expressed in the existence of a dozen mini-states? 


Lane: I found it very interesting that when Ron Brown’s plane went down 
in Yugoslavia, this was at a time that there was already warfare in some of 
the Balkan provinces, and here we have Ron Brown with thirty-four 
businessmen. What in hell were they doing there if not looking for ways to 
carve up the country and exploit it for their own interests? 


North: I’m certain it wasn’t to bring peace and goodwill among men. 


Lane: If that plane had gone down with people teaching conflict resolution, 
it would have been far more indicative . . . 


North: You might have noticed in yesterday’s Wall Street Journal that 
Bechtel has signed a very large contract with Croatia. There are many 
corporations which are going to enrich themselves on the basis of this war. 
That is a fact. 


Lane: That goes far beyond the defense industry that’s going to make 
money replacing all the weapons. 


North: It seems that this war is costing $1 billion a month, being paid really 
by the American working people. It’s really a misuse of the resources of the 
people. 


Lane: This is at the same time we are cutting back on welfare and cutting 
back on all sorts of social benefits, and we can’t afford decent health care 
for our people because we don’t have money. 


North: Every cruise missile is probably more than the annual budgets of 
many public schools in this country. 


Lane: What haven’t we covered yet? 


North: This war marks a major turning point in world politics. It marks a 
recrudescence of imperialism in its most violent forms. This war seems to 
have taken broad masses of people by surprise, but I would hope that it 
leads to a reexamination of political perspective and a rebirth of political 


thought. I think the great issue is that we need an alternative to the 
Democratic and Republican parties. I should make the point that the World 
Socialist Web Site is affiliated in the US with the Socialist Equality Party, 
and we are seeking to build an independent political party of the working 
class as part of an international movement of the working class. Our 
movement, again, is not a national movement, but an_ international 
movement. 


Lane: I think it’s important to note here that since the media is controlled, 
since the polls are done by the media for the media, the bottom line is we 
really don’t know how the American people feel about this conflict. I think 
that if you talk to your friends and neighbors, there’ s very little support for 
this war and yet there’s nothing we presently can do about it. 


North: One thing we’re very optimistic about. Since the World Socialist 
Web Site was founded a bit more than a year ago, it has had a tremendous 
response. We have thousands of readers every day. It’s a_ very 
discriminating group of readers. We’ve seen a continuous improvement in 
the correspondence we receive. The Internet has opened up vast 
possibilities for democratic debate and discussion and a broadening of 
public awareness. We’re very confident that it’s going to lead to a revival of 
a genuine, international socialist movement, which is what the world so 
desperately needs. 


Lane: Thank you for talking to us today. 


1 Wag the Dog is the 1997 Barry Levinson film, in which a Hollywood producer fabricates a war to 
cover up for a presidential sex scandal. 


Radio interview with Chamba Lane of Sacramento station KVMR, conducted on April 21, 1999 


After the Slaughter: 
Political Lessons of the Balkan War 


The capitulation of Serbia to the US-NATO onslaught brings to an end the 
last major strategic experience of the twentieth century. Its bloody 
conclusion endows the century with a certain tragic symmetry. It began 
with the suppression of the anticolonial uprising of the Chinese Boxers. The 
century closes with a war that completes the reduction of the Balkans to the 
status of a neo-colonial protectorate of the major imperialist powers. 

It is too early to appreciate the full extent of the devastation wreaked 
upon Serbia and Kosovo by the missiles and bombs of the United States. 
The number of military deaths suffered by the Serbs is estimated at five 
thousand. Military casualties are thought to be twice that number. At least 
fifteen hundred civilians have been killed. In the course of nearly thirty-five 
thousand sorties, the US air force—abetted by its European accomplices— 
shattered a vast portion of the industrial and social infrastructure of 
Yugoslavia. NATO estimates that 57 percent of the country’s petroleum 
reserves have been damaged or destroyed. Nearly all the major highways, 
railways and bridges have been extensively bombed. The electrical 
transformers, central power plants and water filtration systems upon which 
modern urban centers depend are functioning at only a fraction of their pre- 
bombardment capacity. Several hundred thousand workers have lost their 
livelihoods because of the destruction of their factories and workplaces. 
Several major hospitals have suffered extensive bomb-related damages. 


Schools attended by a total of one hundred thousand children have been 
damaged or destroyed. 

The estimated cost of rebuilding what NATO has demolished is between 
$50 billion and $150 billion. Even the lower figure is far beyond the 
resources available to Yugoslavia. It is expected that the country’s gross 
national product will decline by 30 percent this year. During the last two 
months, consumer spending fell by nearly two-thirds. Economic researchers 
have already calculated that, without outside assistance, Yugoslavia would 
require forty-five years to reach even the meager level of economic 
prosperity that it knew in 1989! 

The bombing of Yugoslavia has exposed the real relations that exist 
between imperialism and small nations. The great indictments of 
imperialism written in the first years of the twentieth century—those of 
Hobson, Lenin, Luxemburg and Hilferding—read like contemporary 
documents. Economically, small nations are at the mercy of the lending 
agencies and financial institutions of the major imperialist powers. In the 
realm of politics, any attempt to assert their independent interests brings 
with it the threat of devastating military retaliation. With increasing 
frequency, small states are being stripped of their national sovereignty, 
compelled to accept foreign military occupation, and submit to forms of 
rule that are, when all is said and done, of an essentially colonialist 
character. The dismantling of the old colonial empires during the late 1940s, 
1950s and 1960s appears more and more, in the light of contemporary 
events, to have been only a temporary episode in the history of imperialism. 

The assault on Yugoslavia can be defined more appropriately as a 
massacre than a war. A war implies combat, in which both sides are 
exposed to at least some significant degree of risk. Never in history has 
there been a military conflict in which so great an imbalance existed 
between the contending forces. Even Hitler’s bloody and one-sided attacks 
on Poland, Holland, and Norway exposed German forces to a measurable 


level of danger. That element of military risk was, for the United States, 
entirely missing in the latest war. Without losing a single life to so much as 
a stray bullet, NATO pilots and the operators of its computerized missile 
launch systems laid waste to much of Yugoslavia. 

This imbalance in the military resources available to the opposing sides 
is a defining characteristic of this war. At the end of the twentieth century, 
the economic resources commanded by the imperialist powers guarantee 
their technological supremacy, which, in turn, is translated into 
overwhelming military advantage. Within this international framework, the 
United States has emerged as the principal oppressor imperialist nation, 
utilizing its technological dominance in the sphere of precision-guided 
munitions to bully, terrorize and, if it so chooses, lay waste to virtually 
defenseless small and less-developed countries that have, for one or another 
reason, gotten in its way. 

From a military standpoint, the bombing campaign has again 
demonstrated the lethal capacities of the United States’ war-making 
machine. Its defense contractors are congratulating themselves and 
smacking their lips in anticipation of the revenue stream that will flow from 
purchase orders as the Pentagon replenishes its arsenal of weapons. But the 
capitulation of Serbia is a Pyrrhic victory. The United States has secured its 
short-term objectives in the Balkans, but at tremendous long-term political 
costs. Despite the bombastic propaganda campaign to portray its destruction 
of Yugoslavia as a humanitarian exercise, the international image of the 
United States has suffered irreparable damage. In the atmosphere of 
political confusion surrounding the collapse of the Soviet Union, the 
prestige of the United States rose to heights not seen since its glory years of 
World War II. Illusions abounded in America’s “democratic” and 
“humanitarian” role. 

Much has changed in the course of this decade. The endless series of 
cruise missile attacks against one or another defenseless enemy has 


provoked a sense of revulsion among the broad masses. All over the world 
the United States is perceived as a ruthless and dangerous bully, which will 
stop at nothing to secure its interests. The rage that erupted in the streets of 
Beijing after the bombing of the Chinese embassy was not merely the 
product of the Stalinist regime’s propaganda and incitement of chauvinism. 
Rather, it is now widely understood that what was happening to Belgrade 
could happen within the next few years to Beijing. More astute 
representatives of American imperialism fear that the deterioration in the 
international image of the United States will carry with it a serious political 
price. In a roundtable discussion on the ABC news program Nightline 
following the initial announcement of Milosevic’s acceptance of NATO’s 
terms, former Secretary of State Lawrence Eagleburger opined: “We’ve 
presented to the rest of the world a vision of the bully on the block who 
pushes a button, people out there die, we don’t pay anything except the cost 
of the missile . . . that’s going to haunt us in terms of trying to deal with the 
rest of the world in the years ahead.” 

Even among its NATO allies, there is nervousness over the international 
appetite of the United States and its willingness to use all methods to get 
what it wants. Publicly, European presidents and prime ministers genuflect 
obediently before the United States and proclaim eternal friendship. 
Privately, among themselves, and in “safe” rooms that they hope are not 
bugged by the CIA, these leaders wonder where, or against whom, the 
United States will make its next move. What happens if and when the 
interests of Europe collide directly with those of the United States? Last 
year the covers of Time and Newsweek ran mug shots of Saddam Hussein. 
This year, of Slobodan Milosevic. Next year, who will it be? Who will CNN 
proclaim to be the latest international villain, the first “Hitler” of the new 
century? 

Far more significant than the proclamations of NATO’s solidarity was 
the announcement by the leaders of fifteen European countries, on the very 


day of Yugoslavia’s capitulation (June 3, 1999), that they will transform the 
European Union into an independent military power. In an official 
statement, they declared, the European Union “must have the capacity for 
autonomous action, backed up by credible military forces, the means to 
decide to use them, and a readiness to do so, in order to respond to 
international crises without prejudice to actions by NATO.”1 Underlying 
this statement is the conviction of the European leaders that the ability of 
European capitalism to compete with the United States on a global scale— 
that is, to survive—depends upon a credible military force that is able to 
secure and defend its own intemational interests. For the European 
bourgeoisie, it is intolerable that only the United States should have the 
capacity to deploy military power in pursuit of geopolitical strategic 
advantage and economic interests. Thus, the competition among the major 
imperialist powers is now poised to assume, in the immediate aftermath of 
the onslaught against Yugoslavia, an overtly militaristic coloration. 

Far from representing a humanitarian break with the past, the Balkan 
War of 1999 signals the virulent resurgence of its most malignant 
characteristics: the legitimization of the naked use of overwhelming 
military power against small countries in pursuit of strategic “Big Power” 
interests; the cynical violation of the principle of national sovereignty and 
the de facto reestablishment of colonialist forms of subjugation; and the 
revival of interimperialist antagonisms that carry within them the seeds of a 
new world war. The demons of imperialism that first arose at the beginning 
of the twentieth century have not been exorcised by the international 
bourgeoisie. They still haunt mankind as it enters into the twenty-first. 


The media and the war against Yugoslavia 


Propaganda plays a critical role in all wars. “Think of the press,” the Nazi 
propaganda chief Joseph Goebbels once said, “as a great keyboard on 
which the government can play.” But the scale, technological sophistication 


and impact of modern-day propaganda exceeds anything that could have 
been imagined even during the era of World War II. All the mind-numbing 
techniques employed by the advertising and entertainment industries find 
their consummate expression in the “marketing” of war for a mass 
audience. The entire sordid enterprise depends upon the effective use of a 
single emotion-laden phrase that can be relied upon to disorient the public. 
In the 1998-99 bombing campaign against Iraq, that phrase was “weapons 
of mass destruction.” To mobilize public opinion behind the attack on 
Yugoslavia, all the contradictions, complexities and ambiguities of the 
Balkans were dissolved into a single phrase that was repeated day after day: 
“ethnic cleansing.” The American and international public was bombarded 
with the same unrelenting message: The war is being waged to stop mass 
murder. The video clips of ethnic Albanian refugees streaming out of 
Kosovo were broadcast in a manner that left viewers entirely in the dark as 
to the historical and political context of what they were being shown. The 
fact that the loss of life in Kosovo had been relatively small until after the 
bombing began, at least in comparison to communal conflicts occurring in 
other parts of the world, was simply glossed over. As for the actual number 
of Kosovan Albanians killed directly by Serb military and paramilitary 
forces, the wild claims by US government and NATO spokesmen, which 
placed the figure at anywhere between one hundred thousand and two 
hundred fifty thousand, were entirely unsubstantiated and bore no relation 
to reality. 

The comparisons routinely made between the conflict in Kosovo and the 
Holocaust were obscene. Those made between Serbia and Nazi Germany 
were simply absurd. When the World Court finally issued its politically- 
motivated indictment of Milosevic, the number of deaths for which he was 
held officially responsible was 391. No one would argue that Milosevic is a 
humanitarian, but there are people responsible for far more deaths than he, 
including America’s own Henry Kissinger, who went on to win the Nobel 


Peace Prize. The entire propaganda campaign seemed at times to be 
buckling beneath the weight of its own mendacity and inanity. Still, that 
there existed any reason for the war, other than the official humanitarian 
motives claimed by the Clinton administration, was never acknowledged in 
the American mass media, even by those who, in the most timid terms, 
raised questions about the decision to bomb Yugoslavia. 

The media made no effort whatsoever to examine the historical 
background of the conflict. Critical issues such as the relationship between 
the economic policies imposed upon Yugoslavia by the International 
Monetary Fund and the resurgence of communalist tensions were never 
discussed publicly. Nor was there any critical review of the disastrous 
contribution of German and American policies in the early 1990s— 
specifically, the recognition of Slovenian, Croatian and Bosnian 
independence—to the outbreak of civil war in the Balkans. That the Serbs 
had any legitimate reason to be dissatisfied with the political and economic 
consequences of the sudden dissolution of Yugoslavia—a state that had 
existed since 1918—was not even mooted. No explanation was offered by 
the United States and the Western European powers for the glaring contrast 
between their attitude toward the territorial claims and ethnic policies of 
Croatia, Slovenia and Bosnia on the one hand, and toward those of Serbia 
on the other. Why, for example, did the United States actively support in 
1995 the “ethnic cleansing” by Croatia of two hundred fifty thousand Serbs 
living in Krajina province? No answer was forthcoming. 

As a general rule, the media suppressed all information that lent even the 
slightest legitimacy to the actions of the Serb government. The most 
notorious example of deliberate falsification was the media’s treatment of 
the proceedings at Rambouillet. First, it referred continuously to the Serbs’ 
rejection of the Rambouillet agreement—though all those who were 
familiar with the proceedings understood that there had been neither 


negotiations nor an agreement at Rambouillet. What the Serbs rejected was 
a nonnegotiable ultimatum. 

Even more dishonest, the American and Western European media 
withheld critical information that might have prejudiced public opinion 
against the attack on Yugoslavia. The media simply did not report that the 
“agreement” included an annex demanding that the Serbs accept the right of 
NATO forces to move at will not only through Kosovo but all portions of 
Yugoslavia. The significance of this clause was obvious: the United States 
deliberately confronted Milosevic with an ultimatum that it knew he could 
not possibly accept. Even after this information seeped out over the 
Internet, it was generally ignored in the mass media. Not until its edition of 
June 5, after the capitulation of Serbia, did the New York Times finally 
report and even quote the crucial codicil. It even acknowledged that the 
removal of this codicil from the terms proffered by Chernomyrdin and 
Ahtisaari was a critical factor in persuading Milosevic to agree to the 
withdrawal of Serbian troops from Kosovo. 


Imperialism and the Balkans 


To the extent that the media maintained its monomaniacal focus on the 
theme of ethnic cleansing, it deterred an examination of the more 
substantial and essential reasons for the decision of the Clinton 
administration to launch its assault against Yugoslavia. Unfortunately, with 
only a few honorable exceptions, US academic experts in the field of 
Balkan history and international politics showed little inclination to publicly 
challenge the propaganda campaign. Indeed, they lent a degree of 
intellectual credibility to the US government’s humanitarian posturing by 
dismissing the very suggestion that any significant material interests were 
at stake in the Balkans. 

As even a cursory study of the region reveals, this is certainly false. 
Kosovo is rich in marketable resources. Finally breaking its long silence on 


the subject, the New York Times—that pillar of the US State Department— 
carried an article on June 2, 1999 titled, “The Prize: Issue of Who Controls 
Kosovo’s Rich Mines.” It began: 


A number of unofficial partition plans have been drawn up for 
Kosovo, all raising the question of who would control an 
important northern mining region. 

The bombing has made up-to-date production figures 
difficult to come by. Experts say the resources include large 
deposits of coal, along with some nickel, lead, zinc and other 
minerals.4 


Of course, the presence of such resources cannot, in and of itself, 
provide an adequate explanation for the war. It would be too great a 
simplification of complex strategic variables to reduce the decision to 
launch a war to the presence of certain raw materials in the targeted country. 
However, the concept of material interests embraces more than immediate 
financial gains for one or another industry or conglomerate. The financial 
and industrial elites of the imperialist countries determine their material 
interests within the framework of international geopolitical calculations. 
There are cases in which a barren strip of land, devoid of intrinsic value in 
terms of extractable resources, may still be viewed—perhaps due to 
geographical location or the vagaries of international political relationships 
and commitments—as a strategic asset of inestimable value. Gibraltar, 
which consists mainly of a large rock, is precisely such an asset. There are 
other regions which possess such extraordinary intrinsic value—notably the 
Persian Gulf—that the imperialist powers will stop at nothing to retain 
control of them. 

The Balkans do not float above a sea of oil; nor is it a barren wasteland. 
But its strategic significance has been a constant factor in imperialist power 
politics. If only because of its geographic location, either as a critical transit 


point for Western Europe toward the east, or as a buffer against the 
expansion of Russia (and later the USSR) toward the south, the Balkans 
have played a critical role in the international balance of power. Events in 
the Balkans led to the outbreak of World War I because the ultimatum 
delivered by Austria-Hungary to Serbia in July 1914 (shades of the US- 
NATO ultimatum eighty-five years later) threatened to destabilize the 
precarious equilibrium between the major European states. 

Throughout the twentieth century the attitude of the United States toward 
the Balkans has been determined by broad international considerations. 
During the First World War, President Woodrow Wilson’s decision to 
champion the right of national self-determination was partly motivated by 
the desire to utilize the national aspirations of the Balkan people against the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. One of the famous “Fourteen Points” formulated 
by Wilson as a basis for ending the World War championed the rights of 
Serbia, including the right of access to the sea (which is now threatened by 
the United States’ encouragement of Montenegrin secessionism). After the 
conclusion of World War II, the deepening confrontation with the Soviet 
Union was the decisive factor in determining US policy toward the new 
regime in Belgrade led by Marshal Tito. The eruption in 1948 of a bitter 
conflict between Stalin and Tito had a dramatic impact upon Washington’s 
assessment of Yugoslavia’s role in world affairs. Viewing Tito’s regime as 
an obstacle to Soviet expansion via the Adriatic Sea into the Mediterranean 
(and, thereby, toward both southern Europe and the Middle East), the 
United States became a determined advocate of Yugoslavia’s unity and 
territorial integrity. 

The dissolution of the Soviet Union altered Washington’s relations with 
Belgrade. Without the specter of Soviet expansion, the United States no 
longer saw any need to retain its commitment to a unified Yugoslav state. 
American policy reflected a new set of concerns related to the rapid 
reorganization of the economies of the former USSR and the Stalinist 


regimes in Eastern Europe on the basis of capitalistic market principles. 
After some initial hesitation, American policy makers were won to the view 
that the process of economic denationalization and the penetration of 
Western capital would be facilitated by the breakup of the old centralized 
State structures that had played so great a role in the Soviet-style, 
bureaucratically-directed economies. The United States and its Western 
European allies then proceeded to orchestrate the dismantling of the unitary 
Yugoslav Federation. This was done, quite simply, by officially recognizing 
the republics of the old Federation—beginning with Slovenia, Croatia, and 
then Bosnia—as independent sovereign states. The results of this policy 
were catastrophic. As Professor Raju G.C. Thomas, a leading expert on the 
Balkans, has pointed out: 


There were no mass killings taking place in Yugoslavia before 
the unilateral declarations of independence by Slovenia and 
Croatia and their subsequent recognitions by Germany and the 
Vatican followed by the rest of Europe and the United States. 
There were no mass killings taking place in Bosnia before the 
recognition of Bosnia. Preserving the old Yugoslav state may 
have proved to be the least of all evils. Problems began when 
recognition or pressures to recognize occurred. The former 
Yugoslavia had committed no “aggression” on its neighboring 
state. Surely then, the real “aggression” in Yugoslavia began 
with the Western recognition of Slovenia and Croatia. The 
territorial integrity of a state that was voluntarily created and 
which had existed since December 1918 was swept aside. In 
1991, new state recognition policy provided a method of 
destroying long-standing sovereign independent states. When 
several rich and powerful states decide to take a sovereign 
independent state apart through the policy of recognition, how is 
this state supposed to defend itself? There can be no deterrence 


or defense against this form of international state destruction. 
Indeed, the West led by Germany and later the US dismembered 
Yugoslavia through the policy of state recognition.2 


The international strategic implications of the dissolution of the USSR 
provided yet another reason for the United States and NATO to encourage 
the dismantling of the old Yugoslav Federation. The United States was 
anxious to exploit the power vacuum created by the Soviet collapse to 
rapidly project its power eastward and assert control over the vast untapped 
reserves of oil and natural gas in the newly-independent Central Asian 
republics of the old USSR. Within this new geopolitical environment, the 
Balkans assumed exceptional strategic importance as a vital logistical 
staging ground for the projection of imperialist power, particularly that of 
the United States, toward Central Asia. Herein lay the ultimate source of the 
conflict between the United States and the regime of Milosevic. To be sure, 
Milosevic was neither opposed to the establishment of a market economy in 
Yugoslavia nor, for that matter, to the elaboration of a working relationship 
with the major imperialist powers. But the dissolution of the Yugoslav 
Federation, contrary to the initial expectations of Milosevic, worked to the 
disadvantage of Serbia. 

One need not sympathize with the program of Milosevic to recognize 
that imperialist policies in the Balkans were shot through with a 
hypocritical double standard that weakened Serbia and endangered the 
entire Serbian community living in different parts of the old Federation. 
While actions taken by Croatian and Bosnian Muslim military forces— 
which included what came to be known as “ethnic cleansing”—were largely 
viewed as legitimate measures of national self-defense, those of the Serbs 
were denounced as intolerable violations of international order. The logic of 
Yugoslav dissolution tended to criminalize every measure taken by Serbia 
to defend its national interests within the new state system. Recognition of 
Slovenia, Croatia and Bosnia transformed the Yugoslav army, in the eyes of 


the imperialist “international community,” into aggressors who threatened 
the independence and sovereignty of new independent states. The actions of 
Serb minorities outside the borders of what remained of the old Federation 
were likewise viewed as examples of Yugoslav aggression. To the extent 
that Serbian dissatisfaction with the result of the carve-up of the Balkan 
peninsula proved disruptive to the far-reaching strategic aims of American 
imperialism, it aroused the ire of Washington and led it to conclude that 
Serbia had to be taught an unforgettable lesson. 


The global eruption of US imperialism and the second “American 
Century” 


The assault on Yugoslavia was undertaken by the combined forces of 
NATO. But in its planning and execution, the war was an American 
enterprise. Not even Prime Minister Tony Blair’s somewhat comical 
impersonation of Margaret Thatcher could conceal the fact that the United 
States, in the most literal sense, called the shots in this war. When the first 
cruise missiles were launched against Yugoslavia on March 24, it marked 
the fourth time in less than a year that the United States had bombed a 
foreign country. Earlier in the year, in pursuit of Saddam Hussein’s phantom 
“weapons of mass destruction,” the Clinton administration initiated a 
ferocious bombing campaign against Iraq. Indeed, the bombing of Iraq has 
become by now a permanent and routine feature of American foreign 
policy. The record of American military activity during the last ten years is, 
by any objective standard, cause for astonishment and horror. A country 
that proclaims ad nauseam its love of peace has been engaged almost 
continuously in one or another military exercise beyond the borders of the 
United States. There have been no less than six major missions involving 
ground combat and/or bombing—Panama (1989), the Persian Gulf I (1990— 
91), Somalia (1992-93), Bosnia (1995), Persian Gulf II (1999), and 
Kosovo-Yugoslavia (1999). There has been, in addition, a series of 


occupations—Haiti (1994—), Bosnia (1995—) and Macedonia (1995-—). The 
number of human beings who have lost their lives as the direct or indirect 
result of American military actions during the past decade is in the 
hundreds of thousands. Naturally, each of these episodes has been presented 
by the US government and media as benevolent peacemaking. They are, in 
reality, objective manifestations of the increasingly militaristic character of 
American imperialism. 

There is an obvious and undeniable connection between the collapse of 
the Soviet Union and the arrogance and brutality with which the United 
States has pursued its international agenda throughout the 1990s. 
Substantial sections of the American ruling elite have convinced themselves 
that the absence of any significant international opponent capable of 
resisting the United States offers an historically unprecedented opportunity 
to establish, through the use of military power, an unchallengeable position 
of global dominance. Unlike the earlier post-World War II dreams of an 
“American Century,” which were frustrated by the constraints placed by the 
existence of the Soviet Union on the global ambitions of the United States, 
policy makers in Washington and academic think tanks all over the country 
are arguing that overwhelming military superiority will make the twenty- 
first century America’s. Unchecked by either external restraints or 
substantial domestic opposition, the mission of the United States is to 
remove all barriers to the reorganization of the world economy on the basis 
of market principles, as interpreted and dominated by American 
transnational corporations. 

It is only necessary, they argue, for the United States to overcome any 
inclination to squeamishness over the use of military power. As Thomas 
Friedman of the New York Times put it shortly after the outbreak of the war 
against Yugoslavia: 


The hidden hand of the market will never work without a hidden 
fist—McDonald’s cannot flourish without McDonnell Douglas, 


the builder of the F-15. And the hidden fist that keeps the world 
safe for Silicon Valley’s technologies is called the United States 
Army, Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps. . . . Without America 
on duty, there will be no America Online.4 


The future of war and the cult of precision-guided munitions 


An unabashed and detailed elaboration of this perspective is to be found in 
a recently-published book, The Future of War, by George and Meredith 
Friedman. The basic argument of the Friedmans—who are both specialists 
in strategic business intelligence—is that America’s arsenal of precision- 
guided munitions has given it a degree of military superiority that will 
ensure world dominance for decades, if not centuries, to come. They write: 


. . . While warfare will continue to dominate and define the 
international system, the manner in which wars are being waged 
is undergoing a dramatic transformation, which will greatly 
enhance American power. Indeed, the twenty-first century will 
be defined by the overwhelming and persistent power of the 
United States. We are arguing that the rise of American power is 
not merely another moment in a global system spanning five 
hundred years but is actually the opening of an entirely new 
global system. We are in a profoundly new epoch in which the 
world that revolved around Europe is being replaced by a world 
revolving around North America [emphasis added].2 


According to the Friedmans, this world-historical shift in the locus of 
global power was heralded by the Gulf War of 1991. “Something 
extraordinary happened during Operation Desert Storm,” they proclaim. 
“The sheer one-sidedness of the victory, the devastation of the Iraqi Army 
compared to a handful of casualties on the American side, points to a 
qualitative shift in military power.” The reason for the overwhelming 


character of the American victory was the deployment of precision-guided 
munitions, the first weapons whose trajectory is not controlled by the laws 
of gravity and ballistics. Capable of correcting their own course and homing 
in on their targets, “precision-guided munitions transformed the statistical 
foundations of war and with it the calculus of both political and military 
power.” The Friedmans declare that the introduction of precision-guided 
munitions is an innovation that “ranks with the introduction of firearms, the 
phalanx, and the chariot as a defining moment in human history.” As 
Europe “conquered the world with the gun,” the emergence of precision- 
guided munitions marks the beginning of a new American-dominated epoch 
of history.° The Friedmans conclude: 


The twenty-first century will be the American century. This may 
seem an odd thing to say, since it is commonly believed that the 
twentieth century was the American century and that, with its 
end, American preeminence is drawing to a close. But the period 
since American intervention determined the outcome of World 
War I to the present was merely a prologue. Only the rough 
outlines of American power have become visible in the last 
hundred years, not fully formed and always cloaked by 
transitory problems and trivial challenges—Sputnik, Vietnam, 
Iran, Japan. In retrospect, it will be clear that America’s 
clumsiness and failures were little more than an adolescent’s 
stumbling—of passing significance and little note.2 


Quite apart from the validity of the Friedmans’ estimate of the historical 
implications of precision-guided munitions, the fact that their views reflect 
the thinking of a substantial layer of the policy-making elite in the United 
States is, by itself, of considerable objective significance. There is nothing 
more dangerous than a bad idea whose time has come. As has already been 
shown by the decision to confront Yugoslavia with a “surrender or be 


destroyed” ultimatum, the strategists of American imperialism have 
convinced themselves that precision-guided munitions have made war an 
effective, viable and low-risk policy option. 

The idea that military force is the decisive factor in history is hardly a 
new one. But examined theoretically, it expresses a vulgar and simplistic 
conception of the real causal relationships in the historical process. The 
politics of war and the technology of weaponry are not the essential factors 
in history. In reality, both of these arise on the basis of, and are ultimately 
determined by, more essential socioeconomic factors. The introduction of a 
new weapon system can certainly influence the outcome of one or another 
battle, or even, depending on the circumstances, a war. But in the broad 
expanse of history, it is a subordinate and contingent factor. The United 
States presently enjoys a “competitive advantage” in the arms industry. But 
neither this advantage nor the products of this industry can guarantee world 
dominance. Despite the sophistication of its weaponry, the financial- 
industrial foundation of the United States’ preeminent role in the affairs of 
world capitalism is far less substantial than it was fifty years ago. Its share 
of world production has declined dramatically. Its international trade deficit 
increases by billions of dollars every month. The conception that underlies 
the cult of precision-guided munitions—that mastery in the sphere of 
weapons technology can offset these more fundamental economic indices of 
national strength—is a dangerous delusion. Moreover, for all their explosive 
power, the financing, production and deployment of cruise missiles and 
other “smart” bombs are subject to the laws of the capitalist market and are 
at the mercy of its contradictions. The production of these weapons 
involves extraordinary expense; and, it should be remembered, their use 
does not involve the creation of wealth, but rather its destruction. For years 
to come, the wealth generated by productive labor will be used to pay off 
the debts accumulated to pay for the building of bombs that were exploded 
in the Balkans. 


We doubt that Secretary of State Albright troubles herself with such 
subtleties. Indeed, infatuation with the “wonders” of weapons technology 
and the “miracles” they promise is most common among ruling elites who 
have arrived, whether they know it or not, at a historical dead end. 
Bewildered by a complex array of international and domestic 
socioeconomic contradictions that they hardly understand, and for which 
there are no conventional solutions, they see in weapons and war a means 
of blasting their way through problems. 

When viewed through the prism of practical political relations, the 
abiding faith in precision-guided munitions appears dangerous and reckless. 
No period in history has witnessed so rapid a development of technology. 
Each advance, no matter how spectacular, sets the stage for its rapid 
transcendence by even more extraordinary innovations in design and 
performance. The revolutionary advances in communications and 
information technology guarantee the more or less rapid diffusion of the 
underlying knowledge and skills upon which precision-guided munitions 
are based. The US monopoly of nuclear power—which President Truman 
and his associates believed, back in 1945, would form the military 
foundation of the “American Century” that was promised at the end of 
World War II—lasted less than five years. There is no reason to believe that 
the technology of the new weaponry will remain the exclusive property of 
the United States. But even if the United States is able to maintain its 
leadership in the development of precision-guided munitions, this will not 
guarantee that the wars of the next decade will prove as bloodless for 
Americans as those of the 1990s. The outrages committed by the United 
States inevitably intensify the pressure felt by those nations that consider 
themselves threatened, to prepare a significant counterblow. Even in those 
cases where the costs of developing or purchasing precision-guided 
munitions technology prove prohibitive, cheaper but very lethal chemical, 
biological and, let us add, nuclear alternatives will be found. Russia already 


possesses ample stockpiles of all these alternatives. China, India, Pakistan 
and, of course, Israel also have substantial arsenals of lethal weaponry. 

Though the resources of economically backward countries are not 
sufficient to compete with the US in the sphere of high-tech weaponry, 
those of Europe and Japan certainly are. While careful to couch their 
Statements in terms that do not indicate hostility to the United States, 
European analysts are stressing the need to substantially increase the EU’s 
military spending. “Europe’s dependence on the US _ has_ been 
uncomfortably exposed,” wrote the Financial Times of Britain on June 5. 
Stressing the “urgency” of the European Union’s plan to develop its own 
military program, the FT stated: “It is not that Europe should aim to match 
the US missile for missile and fighter for fighter. But it should have the 
technology, the industrial base and the professional military skills to ensure 
at least it can operate side by side with the US rather than as a poor 
relation” [emphasis added].® 


Back to the future: Imperialism in the twenty-first century 


The first half of the twentieth century witnessed the most terrible waste of 
human life in world history. It has been estimated that more than one 
hundred million people were killed in the course of World War I (1914-18) 
and World War II (1939-45). The origins of these wars, as the great 
revolutionary Marxists of the time explained, lay in the fundamental 
contradictions of world capitalism—between the essentially anarchic 
character of a market economy based on private ownership of the means of 
production and the objectively social character of the production process; 
between the development of a highly integrated world economy and the 
national state system within which bourgeois class rule is historically 
rooted. The world wars were directly precipitated by conflicts between the 
ruling classes in different imperialist countries over markets, raw materials 
and related strategic interests. The United States emerged out of World War 


II as the preeminent capitalist power. Germany, Italy and Japan had been 
vanquished. England and France were devastated by the cost of the war. 
The old interimperialist antagonisms did not disappear, but they were held 
in check in the face of the Cold War conflict between the US and the Soviet 
Union. 

The collapse of the USSR in 1991 removed the political constraints upon 
interimperialist conflicts. The competing ambitions of the United States, 
Europe and Japan cannot be reconciled peacefully forever. The world of 
business is one of relentless and ruthless competition. Conglomerates 
which, for one or another reason, find it necessary to collaborate on one 
project today may, depending on the circumstances, be at each other’s 
throats tomorrow. The relentless competition among conglomerates on a 
world scale—the eternal bellum omnium contra omnes (war of each against 
all)—ultimately finds its most developed and lethal expression in open 
military conflict. The global integration of production processes does not 
lessen the conflict among imperialist powers, but, paradoxically, increases 
it. As the Friedmans write, for once correctly: “Economic cooperation 
breeds economic interdependence. Interdependence breeds friction. The 
search for economic advantage is a desperate game that causes nations to 
undertake desperate actions, a fact that can be demonstrated historically.”2 

The increasing frequency of military outbreaks during the 1990s is an 
objective symptom of an approaching international conflagration. Both 
World War I and World War II were preceded by a series of local or 
regional conflicts. As the major imperialist powers seek to expand their 
influence into the regions opened up for capitalist penetration by the 
collapse of the USSR, the likelihood of conflicts between them increases. 
At stake in major disputes—such as those that will inevitably arise over the 
allocation of booty from the oil of the Caspian and Caucasian regions—will 
be life-and-death issues of world power and position. Such issues do not, by 
their very nature, lend themselves to peaceful resolution. The basic 


tendency of imperialism moves inexorably in the direction of a new world 
wal. 


The Balkan War and American public opinion 


Despite all the efforts of the media to manufacture support for the war, the 
response of the American working class—that is, the overwhelming 
majority of the population—has been notably reserved. To be sure, there 
have been no significant manifestations of opposition to the war. But 
neither have there been any substantial displays of popular approval of the 
assault against Yugoslavia. In contrast to the unrestrained pro-war 
enthusiasm displayed by media personalities, the sentiments most 
commonly expressed by working people have been confusion and 
apprehension. The war has not been a popular topic of conversation. When 
asked how they feel about the war, working people generally reply that they 
do not understand what it is really all about. Naturally, they do not like what 
they have heard about “ethnic cleansing.” But at the same time workers 
suspect that the causes of the fighting within Kosovo and throughout the 
former Yugoslavia are more complicated than they have been led to believe 
by the media. Far from exciting patriotic fervor, the obviously unequal 
character of the conflict and the impact of American bombs have 
contributed to the general sense of unease within the broad public. This 
assessment is supported by the measures taken by the Clinton 
administration, with the complicity of the media, to restrict, as much as 
possible, news about the death and destruction caused by American 
bombings. The decision to bomb the principal Yugoslav television station in 
Belgrade was taken after its coverage of the first major incidents of NATO 
bombings with serious loss of civilian life. In the weeks that followed that 
bloody event, live coverage by American correspondents of the impact of 
the intensifying bombardment of Yugoslavia all but ceased. The televised 
reports of Brent Sadler, perhaps the last CNN correspondent with a 


modicum of personal integrity, were brought to a halt. The administration 
clearly did not want the public to be too well informed about its use of 
cluster bombs and other real “weapons of mass destruction” against the 
Serbian people. 

An even more important indication of the Clinton administration’s 
estimate of the popular mood was its obvious belief that the public was 
deeply opposed to placing American lives at risk in Yugoslavia. Certainly, 
there is nothing particularly edifying about a state of popular consciousness 
which is prepared to accept the killing of the people of another country as 
long as it does not cost any American lives. However, a war for which 
people are not prepared to accept any degree of sacrifice is not one for 
which the government can claim deep public support. It is worth recalling 
that more than twenty-five thousand American soldiers had already been 
killed in Vietnam, and several hundred thousand wounded, before public 
opinion shifted decisively against that war. 

There is nothing more intellectually barren and politically superficial 
than the type of pseudo-radicalism that confuses jargon with analysis and 
insists on interpreting such a complex and contradictory phenomenon as 
mass public opinion in naively “revolutionary” terms. It would be 
misleading and self-deluding to equate the relative absence of pro-war 
sentiment—that is, the mood of passive acquiescence that has prevailed 
throughout the bombing campaign—with a politically-conscious opposition 
to the imperialist assault on Yugoslavia. However, it would be no less 
incorrect to draw, from the present confused state of popular consciousness, 
pessimistic conclusions and to discount the very real potential for a change 
in the political orientation of the working class. Rather than superficial 
pessimism or optimism, it is necessary to investigate the objective state of 
class relations that has conditioned the response of different social strata to 
the Balkan War. 


The financial boom and imperialism’s new constituency 


Among the most remarkable features of the attack on Yugoslavia has been 
the leading role played by individuals who once opposed the Vietnam War 
and participated in anti-imperialist protest movements. With the exception 
of Prime Minister Tony Blair of Britain—who had virtually no political 
history until he was selected by Rupert Murdoch to head the Labour Party 
—all the other major leaders of NATO’s war would have claimed, earlier in 
their lives, to be opponents of imperialism. President Clinton, as everyone 
knows, avoided the draft, puffed marijuana, and publicly proclaimed his 
hatred of the US military. Javier Solana, the social democrat who had 
opposed the entry of Spain into NATO, is now the general secretary of the 
military alliance. The German chancellor, Gerhard Schroeder, spouted 
Marxist phrases as leader of the Social Democratic youth movement, and 
opposed the deployment of Pershing missiles only fifteen years ago. 
Joschka Fischer, his foreign minister, headed a group of self-styled 
revolutionary street fighters in the 1970s, and later, as a leader of the Green 
Party, proclaimed his intransigent commitment to pacifism. A recent 
portrait of the German foreign minister, published by the New York Times, 
reported that “Joschka Fischer vociferously defends the very policies he 
once denounced, infuriating the fundamentalists in his own Green Party.” 2 
Massimo D’Alema, Italy’s prime minister, led the Communist Party before 
it was transformed into the Democratic Party of the Left. The political 
history of these individuals is not merely a confirmation of the well-known 
French adage, “Before thirty a revolutionary; afterwards a swine.” It 
typifies, rather, the evolution of a broad social layer in contemporary 
bourgeois society. 

The social structure and class relations of all the major capitalist 
countries have been deeply affected by the stock market boom that began in 
the early 1980s. Perpetually rising share values, especially the explosion in 
market valuations since 1995, have given a significant section of the middle 


class—especially among the professional elite—access to a degree of 
wealth that they could not have imagined at the outset of their careers. 
Those who have actually grown rich comprise a relatively small percentage 
of the population. But in numerical terms, the “newly rich” represent a 
substantial and politically powerful social stratum. Capitalist governments 
devote much of their time and energy to satisfying its expanding appetites 
and ever more exotic tastes. Virtually freed from all conventional worries 
about personal budgets and available cash, the newly rich enjoy a level of 
opulence in their personal lives that the overwhelming mass of the 
population knows of only through movies, television and popular 
magazines. 

The New York Times recently carried an interesting study of an important 
new trend in the United States real estate market: “The million-dollar 
mansion—or multimillion-dollar mansion, in some cities—is emerging as a 
high-profile badge of the gilded late 1990’s, not just in the traditional 
pockets of wealth, but also in Middle American cities like Memphis where 
such homes have been rare.”4 

These mansions, the Times noted, “are emblematic of an economic 
divide: The wealth generated in the boom that began in late 1995, while 
touching many people, has gone disproportionately and in huge quantities 
to the richest 5 percent of the nation’s households. They have pocketed 
most of the gain from the stock market run-up, which has created thousands 
of multimillionaires overnight. And they have conspicuously channeled a 
big chunk of their gains into mansions.” 4 

Citing a study by New York University economist Edward N. Wolff, the 
New York Times reports that “Rarely in history has there been such a rapid 
minting of rich people. . . . While the number of American households rose 
by 3 percent over the three-year period, the number of million-dollar 
households jumped 36.6 percent. Make the wealth cutoff $10 million or 


more, and 275,000 households qualified in 1998, up from 190,000 in 1995, 
a 44.7 percent increase.” 2 

The other side of this process is the deterioration of the economic 
position of the overwhelming majority of the American people during the 
same period. “From his analysis of Federal Reserve data,” writes the New 
York Times, “Mr. Wolff gleans another insight: While net worth grew for the 
richest 10 percent of the nation’s households in recent years, the remaining 
90 percent lost ground.”4 

The account cited is only one snapshot of the social inequality that is 
ubiquitous in contemporary America. The widening social chasm within 
American society is fast approaching—if it has not already reached—the 
point at which even the pretense of a broad-based social consensus, rooted 
in core democratic values, cannot be maintained. This situation is not only a 
product of the sheer scale of the difference between the average annual 
income of the top 10 percent of the population and that of everyone else. 
The specific character of the wealth-generating process—that is, enrichment 
through rising share values—quite naturally produces social and political 
attitudes that are of a deeply anti-working class and pro-imperialist 
character. The policies that have made possible the explosive rise in share 
values—the relentless pressure on wage levels, the constant demands for 
greater productivity, the massive cuts in social expenditures, the relentless 
use of “downsizing” to maintain high levels of corporate profitability— 
have undermined the social position of the working class in the United 
States. 

The international consequences of the policies that have sent the Dow 
Jones and NASDAQ averages skyrocketing have been, for the vast majority 
of the world’s people who live in the less-developed countries, deeply 
tragic. The stock market boom has been fueled and sustained, above all, by 
the deflationary (or disinflationary) environment that has depended on the 
protracted decline of commodity prices for raw materials. The decline has 


not been simply the product of objective economic processes, but of 
ruthless policies pursued by the major imperialist powers to undermine the 
ability of “third world” producers to raise commodity prices. The successful 
destruction of the pricing power of the OPEC oil cartel—in which the Gulf 
War of 1990-91 played a major role—is the most significant example of the 
relationship between the accumulation of wealth in the imperialist countries 
and the intensifying exploitation of the less-developed countries. Those in 
the advanced countries whose wealth is based on rising share values have 
benefited directly from this process. This does not, of course, mean that 
every individual who has invested in the stock market is a supporter of 
imperialist policies. But it is impossible to deny the broad social and 
political implications of these objective economic processes and 
relationships. 

In the midst of World War I, Lenin noted the link between the 
superprofits extracted by imperialism from the colonies and the political 
corruption of a section of the middle class and the labor bureaucracy. While 
the economic conditions and international relations of 1999 are certainly 
not identical to those of 1916, an analogous social process has been at work. 
The objective modus operandi and social implications of the protracted 
stock market boom have enabled imperialism to recruit from among 
sections of the upper-middle class a new and devoted constituency. The 
reactionary, conformist and cynical intellectual climate that prevails in the 
United States and Europe—promoted by the media and adapted to by a 
largely servile and corrupted academic community—reflects the social 
outlook of a highly privileged stratum of the population that is not in the 
least interested in encouraging a critical examination of the economic and 
political bases of its newly-acquired riches. 


The state of the American and international labor movement 


The growing chasm between the privileged strata that comprise capitalism’s 
ruling elite and the broad mass of working people denotes an objectively 
high level of social and class tensions. It may appear that this assessment is 
contradicted by the absence of militant labor activism in the United States. 
But the low level of strike activity and other forms of mass social protest do 
not indicate social stability. Rather, the fact that the last decade has seen so 
few open manifestations of class conflict, despite rapidly growing social 
inequality, suggests that the existing political and social institutions of the 
US have become unresponsive to the accumulating discontent of the 
working class. Established social organizations such as the trade unions no 
longer function even in a limited way as conduits of popular grievances. 
The Democratic and Republican parties, which have virtually no direct 
contact with the popular masses, do not even acknowledge, let alone 
propose, solutions to the basic problems of working class life. The longer 
the grievances of the working class are ignored and repressed, the more 
explosive they ultimately become. At some point social tension, as it 
approaches “critical mass,” must erupt onto the surface of society. 

The protracted decline and demise of the American trade union 
movement has been one of the most fundamental changes in the social life 
of the United States during the last two decades. As recently as the 1960s, 
the Johnson administration could not conduct the Vietnam War without 
constantly taking into account the impact of its policies on the working 
class. President Lyndon Johnson resisted demands from the Federal Reserve 
and representatives of big business that he meet the rising costs of the war 
by cutting the level of social expenditures. He feared that austerity policies 
would further intensify the already high levels of class conflict and social 
disorder. In 1971, the Nixon administration attempted to resist workers’ 
demands for better living conditions by establishing a Pay Board and an 
annual 5.5 percent limit on wage increases. To give a sense of the social 
climate of that era, let us recall that even a man like George Meany—the 


septuagenarian president of the AFL-CIO who was viewed as the most 
right-wing figure in the American labor movement—denounced Nixon’s 
efforts to control wages as “the first step towards fascism.” Subsequently 
Meany, despite his rhetoric, agreed to collaborate with the Pay Board. 
However, in the face of overwhelming popular opposition and a mounting 
wave of strikes, he was compelled to quit the Pay Board and Nixon’s wage 
control scheme collapsed. 

Beginning in the 1970s, however, a combination of economic and 
political developments fundamentally altered the domestic and international 
environment, within which it operated, to the advantage of the American 
ruling class. First, the major international economic recessions of 1973—75 
and 1979-81 brought to an end the long post-World War II boom. Against 
the backdrop of rising unemployment—which the government promoted by 
raising interest rates to unprecedented levels—the corporations seized the 
opportunity to launch a sustained offensive against the trade unions. The 
signal for this attack came in August 1981, when President Ronald Reagan 
fired eleven thousand striking air traffic controllers. Despite mass popular 
support for the controllers—which found expression in an anti-Reagan 
demonstration of five hundred thousand workers in Washington, DC in 
September 1981—the AFL-CIO took no action to force the rehiring of the 
strikers. A pattern that would continue throughout the 1980s and into the 
1990s was established. The union bureaucracy, which had long viewed 
rank-and-file militancy as a threat to its own privileged position, welcomed 
the defeats as an opportunity to deepen its direct collaboration with the 
employers. By the end of the 1980s, after an unbroken series of defeats in 
one industry after another, the trade unions had ceased to function as 
genuine defensive organizations of the working class in any meaningful 
sense of the term. Strikes, until the mid-1980s a persistent and explosive 
feature of American social life, fell year after year to record low levels. 


Wage cuts and mass layoffs, which had been traditionally met with bitter 
resistance, became commonplace throughout US industry. 

Notwithstanding certain historical weaknesses of the American labor 
movement that made it exceptionally vulnerable to attack—such as its lack 
of independent political organization, the absence of any substantial 
socialist tendency, the generally low level of class consciousness and, last 
but not least, the disgusting extent of the corruption and gangsterism of the 
labor bureaucracy—the collapse of the trade unions in the United States 
was part of a broader international phenomenon. All over the world the old 
political parties and trade unions of the working class entered into a 
terminal crisis from the mid-1980s on. What was the essential objective 
cause of this worldwide process of decay? 


The emergence of the transnational corporation 


The global recessions of the 1970s and early 1980s led to a fundamental 
change in the basic forms of capitalist production. While there had been an 
immense growth in international trade following the end of World War II, 
the process of production proceeded, for the most part, within a national 
framework. While the multinational corporation did business in many 
countries, its manufacturing facilities operated on a national basis. For 
example, a US corporation, like Ford or General Motors, would have 
manufacturing facilities in different countries. But these facilities were 
intended to build products for the market of the country in which they were 
located. 

The revolutionary developments in transportation and computerized 
communications technologies made possible an historic change in the 
organization and techniques of capitalist production. The multinational 
form of corporate organization was transcended by the transnational 
corporation. The essential significance of this change was that it had 
become possible to organize and coordinate manufacturing and services on 


a directly international basis. Nourished by massive daily movements of 
both capital and information, transnational corporations were able, for the 
first time, to establish globally integrated production systems. This allowed 
them to bypass the labor force in their “national homeland” and effectively 
exploit regional and continental differences in wage levels and social 
benefits. 

None of the existing mass organizations of the working class were either 
prepared for or capable of developing an effective response to the 
revolutionary advances in technology and their far-reaching impact on the 
capitalist mode of production. Regardless of their official titles and formal 
political affiliations—whether they called themselves Socialist, Communist, 
Labor, or, as in the United States, openly proclaimed their loyalty to 
capitalism and the parties of big business—the old labor organizations 
based themselves on the national state as the unalterable framework of 
production. Assuming the eternal dependence of capitalist corporations on 
the directly available national labor force, the trade unions believed their 
own position to be impregnable. To the extent that they controlled the 
national supply of labor, they would retain in perpetuity the ability to 
extract concessions from the employers. The entire reformist ideology of 
the labor movement was based on this complacent nationalist perspective. 

This national reformist perspective was ultimately rooted in the material 
interests of the bureaucracy. That is why the collapse of this perspective did 
not undermine in the least its loyalty and subservience to capitalism. Rather, 
the bureaucracy devoted its energies to preserving its own privileges within 
the national state by attempting to force the working class to accept a lower 
standard of living. 


The collapse of the USSR 


The disintegration of the Soviet Communist Party (CPSU) and the collapse 
of the USSR were only the most extreme and explosive manifestations of 


the breakdown of the old bureaucratic and reformist parties of the working 
class. Of course, the Soviet Union represented a far greater historical 
achievement of the international working class than the trade unions of 
Western Europe and the United States. The CPSU held state power and 
ruled on the basis of the nationalized property forms that had been created 
in the aftermath of the October Revolution of 1917. But despite this 
significant difference, the program and ideology of the ruling Stalinist 
bureaucracy—which had long before usurped political power from the 
working class and exterminated the entire generation of Marxists that had 
led the socialist revolution—was essentially the same, in two fundamental 
respects, as that of the labor bureaucracies in the advanced capitalist 
countries. 

First, the official Soviet doctrine of “peaceful coexistence” was the 
Kremlin’s version of the class collaboration practiced by the labor 
bureaucracies in the West. Contrary to the hysterical propaganda of the 
American media, Marxism played no role whatsoever in the policies of the 
Stalinist leaders of the USSR. The attitude of the typical Soviet bureaucrat 
toward the very possibility of revolutionary upheavals—both beyond and 
within the borders of the USSR—was a combination of personal fear and 
political revulsion. Desiring nothing so much as to enjoy in peace the 
luxuries to which their positions in the bureaucracy entitled them, the 
Stalinist leaders sought not the overthrow of world imperialism but 
accommodation to it. 

Second, the economic and social program administered by the 
bureaucracy was a peculiar version of the nationalism practiced by their 
reformist counterparts in Western Europe. The so-called “socialism” 
espoused by the Kremlin regime based itself mainly on the resources 
available within the USSR. The Stalinist bureaucracy aspired to nothing 
more ambitious than a Soviet version of a national welfare state. The basic 
fallacy of this program was that the development of the Soviet economy 


depended, in the final analysis, upon the resources of the world economy 
and its international division of labor. It was not possible to maintain a 
viable social welfare state, let alone an advanced socialist society, on the 
basis of national self-sufficiency. 

The introduction of globally-integrated production widened the gap 
between the advanced capitalist countries and the Soviet Union. The 
problem was not merely technological: there was simply no place in the 
Stalinist system for transnational forms of production. Even between the 
USSR and the Stalinist regimes of Eastern Europe, economic relations 
remained on an extremely primitive level. By the time Mikhail Gorbachev 
came to power in 1985, he had no better answers for the challenge posed by 
the globalization of capitalist production than his opposite numbers in the 
bureaucracies of the American and Western European labor movements. All 
his desperate efforts to improvise a solution to the deepening social and 
political problems came to naught. The catastrophic Stalinist experiment 
with “socialism in one country’—which had, from the beginning, 
represented a repudiation of the principles of socialist internationalism upon 
which the October Revolution had been based—came to a disastrous end 
with the dissolution of the Soviet Union in December 1991. 


A crisis of leadership and perspective 


The present political disorientation of the working class is much better 
understood when placed in the context of the global economic 
transformations, political catastrophes and organizational collapses of the 
last two decades. Imagine an army of soldiers surrounded on all sides by 
powerful enemies. In the midst of battle its leaders have deserted, taking 
with them arms and supplies. The working class finds itself in an analogous 
position. It has been betrayed by the parties and organizations to which it 
had given its support and upon which it had relied. Complicating matters is 
the fact that the worthlessness of its old organizations and leaders is not 


merely a matter of subjective errors and personal corruption. Rather, it is 
deeply rooted in objective economic processes that have dramatically 
affected the mode of production and class relations. Therefore, what the 
working class requires is not merely a change of faces in the old 
organizations—or, to be more precise, in what is left of them. There is no 
“kiss of life” that can resuscitate the moribund and reactionary bureaucratic 
trade union and political organizations of the past. The sooner they are 
kicked aside, the better. What the working class now requires is a new 
revolutionary international organization, whose strategy, perspective and 
program correspond to the objective tendencies of world economy and 
historical development. 

There are, we know very well, legions of pessimists who are convinced 
that there exists no possibility whatsoever of building such an international 
revolutionary movement. One might note that the most incorrigible of these 
are to be found precisely among those who, not so long ago, placed full 
confidence in the trade unions, and believed deeply in the permanence of 
the USSR. Yesterday they were convinced that bureaucratically 
administered reformism would last forever. Today they believe, with no less 
conviction, in the eternal triumph of capitalist reaction. But underlying the 
giddy optimism of yesterday and the demoralized pessimism of today is a 
certain type of intellectual and political superficiality, whose characteristic 
features are an unwillingness and inability to examine events within the 
necessary historical framework, and a disinclination to investigate the 
contradictions that underlie the highly misleading surface appearance of 
social stability. There are other characteristics—especially among those 
who draw their paychecks from university bursars—that contribute to and 
aggravate these intellectual weaknesses, namely, a certain lack of personal 
courage, integrity, and simple honesty. 

Confidence in the revolutionary role of the working class and the 
objective possibility of socialism is not a matter of faith, but of theoretical 


insight into the objective laws of capitalist development and knowledge of 
history—particularly that of the twentieth century. The last ninety-nine and 
a half years have seen no shortage of revolutionary struggles of the working 
class—Russian, German, Spanish, Portuguese, Greek, Chinese, Chilean, 
Argentine, Vietnamese, Hungarian, Austrian, South African, Ceylonese 
and, yes, American. This short list is far from complete. 

What, then, is the objective basis for a resurgence of revolutionary 
struggle by the working class as we enter the twenty-first century? 
Paradoxically, the very changes in the objective processes of world 
capitalism, which contributed to the disorientation and weakening of the 
working class during the last two decades, have laid the foundation for a 
renewal of open class struggle, but on a far broader basis than was 
previously possible. The principal weakness of the previous forms of class 
struggle lay in their national insularity. Even where the international unity 
of the proletariat was proclaimed and celebrated, objective conditions 
worked against the development of the class struggle as a unified 
international process. But the possibility of transcending this limitation is 
present in the process of globally-integrated production. This development 
of capitalism not only confronts the working class with the objective 
necessity of conducting its struggles on an international basis; the economic 
transformations have also created the objective means of effecting this 
international unity. First, the activities of the transnational corporations and 
the fluidity of global capital movements have led to an immense growth of 
the working class on an international scale. In countries and regions where, 
only thirty years ago, there hardly existed a working class, the proletariat 
has since emerged as a mass force. The proletariat of East Asia, which 
comprised a mere fraction of the region’s population only a generation ago, 
now numbers in the tens of millions. Second, the communications 
technology that underlies transnational production will inevitably facilitate 


the coordination of the class struggle—both in terms of strategy and 
logistics—on a global scale. 


Internationalism and nationalism 


The impediments to the globalization of the class struggle and the 
international unification of the working class are less of a technical than of 
a political and ideological character. The protracted crisis of the 
international workers movement found perhaps its most reactionary 
political reflection in the upsurge of nationalism. The loss of political 
confidence in the revolutionary capacities of the working class and the 
prospects of socialist revolution contributed to a resurgence of nationalist 
programs and ideologies. In many cases, the historically retrograde 
character of this tendency was disguised by the pseudo-left demagogy of 
“national self-determination” and “national liberation.” Seeking to evade 
the difficult task of combating all forms of chauvinism—whether based on 
language, religion or ethnicity—and effecting the unity of all sections of the 
working class within countries with heterogeneous populations, 
innumerable petty-bourgeois tendencies have chosen instead to base 
themselves on one or another national community. The cynical and largely 
ignorant use of Marxist jargon does not change the fact that the essential 
content of their policy has been the elevation of national or ethnic identity 
above class consciousness and, flowing from this, the subordination of the 
objective interests of the working class to the political and financial 
interests of the national bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie. 

There is reason to believe that the high tide of the nationalist resurgence 
may have already been reached. Indeed, the impact of the events in 
Yugoslavia must contribute to undermining the prestige of nationalism and 
the political credibility of the demand for self-determination. The horrors of 
the inter-communal conflicts that have ravaged the Balkans have exposed 
the reactionary implications of nationalism. What has been achieved by the 


dissolution of Yugoslavia? The sordid machinations of Milosevic in Serbia, 
Tudjman in Croatia, Kucan in Slovenia and Izetbegovic in Bosnia have cost 
the lives of tens of thousands, and for what? The entire economic and 
cultural level of the Balkans has been lowered immeasurably. 
“Independent” Bosnia is a miserable imperialist protectorate. “Independent” 
Croatia lives off whatever crumbs the imperialists are willing to throw it. 
Serbia has been devastated. And as for Kosovo, it has been divided into 
several zones of occupation. Its “national liberation movement,” the KLA, 
has no future except as the designated gendarmerie of the United States. All 
of the national and religious communities have been victimized by the civil 
wars. All the events surrounding the dissolution of Yugoslavia stand as a 
bitter indictment of nationalism. 

There is yet another aspect of the Yugoslav experience from which the 
international working class will be compelled to draw lessons. The one- 
sided nature of the military conflict will serve to undermine the myths that 
have surrounded the perspective of wars of national liberation—i.e., that the 
defeat of imperialism is to be achieved principally on the basis of military 
conflict, rather than through the methods of world socialist revolution. 
Petty-bourgeois radical romanticists were enraptured by the Guevarist 
perspective on “One, two, many Vietnams.” That delusion has turned into 
“One, two, many Iraqs.” And what about Vietnam? For all the heroic 
sacrifices of the Vietnamese masses, their wars of national liberation, 
spanning thirty years, did not free them from imperialist domination. Nearly 
twenty-five years after the capture of Saigon, the IMF is able to exert more 
influence over the policies of Hanoi than Nixon and Kissinger ever could 
with American B-52s. 

As long as there is imperialism, there will be armed struggles conducted 
by oppressed nations. But the basic and decisive form of the struggle 
against imperialism is the revolutionary political struggle of the working 
class. Within this framework, to emphasize the immense historical 


importance of the class struggle in the advanced capitalist countries—above 
all, within the United States—does not suggest any degree of arrogance or 
disdain toward the workers and oppressed masses in the less developed 
countries. Rather, it flows from a realistic appraisal of the international 
balance of class forces and an understanding of the explosive character of 
the social contradictions within the imperialist centers. Those who deny the 
possibility of socialist revolution in the United States are not only denying, 
as a practical matter, the possibility of socialism anywhere, they are actually 
abandoning any hope for the future of mankind. However complex the 
interaction of world struggles and however unpredictable the actual 
sequence of events, there can be no doubt that their final outcome will be 
decisively influenced by the development of the class struggle in the United 
States. 

For the present, it is an undeniable social fact that the level of political 
consciousness within the American working class is very low. Let it be said, 
however, that this is not a failing that is only to be observed among the 
workers. Consciousness is influenced by events—not only for the worse but 
also for the better. The underlying contradictions of American society will, 
in the final analysis, result in profound and, for many, unexpected changes 
in mass consciousness. Nowhere is it written that the social tensions that are 
so deeply embedded in the structure of American class relations can only 
express themselves in such tragic and demented forms as the shooting at 
Columbine High School. These tensions can and will find more humane, 
democratic and revolutionary forms of expression. 


The role of the World Socialist Web Site 


The advent of globally integrated production has, as we have already 
explained, created not only the objective conditions for the international 
political unification of the working class, but also the means. The 
extraordinary advances in computerized communications technology— 


above all, the creation of the World Wide Web—have the most far-reaching 
historical implications for the development of the class struggle. In a 
manner and at a speed that could hardly have been imagined, even at the 
start of this decade, the innumerable obstacles that limited communications 
between socialist and progressive political tendencies among intellectuals, 
students and workers have been swept away. The monopoly of the capitalist 
media over the dissemination of information has been gravely weakened. 
The possibility of reaching a mass audience is now available. The Yugoslav 
war revealed the enormous potential and political significance of the 
Internet. Even after Yugoslav television broadcast facilities were bombed, 
information about the impact of NATO attacks continued to reach an 
international audience via the Internet. Many critical pieces of information, 
such as the secret annex to the Rambouillet agreement, found their way to 
an international audience because of this remarkable communications 
technology. 

In February 1998 the International Committee of the Fourth International 
founded the World Socialist Web Site (www.wsws.org). We recognized in 
this technology the potential to present to a broad international audience, on 
a daily basis, a Marxist analysis of world events. We were convinced that 
the WSWS could play a decisive role in the development of that which has 
been lacking for so many decades—a genuine international Marxist 
political culture. What was needed, we believed, was not simplistic slogans 
and jargon, but a serious examination of events. The long history of our 
tendency—whose origins date back to the struggle conducted by Leon 
Trotsky against the Stalinist perversion of Marxism and its betrayal of the 
October Revolution—provided the necessary intellectual substance to 
sustain daily commentary. Confident in the strength of our ideas, we were 
anxious to encourage a dialogue with readers reflecting a wide range of 
viewpoints. We continue to believe that such a discussion will facilitate a 


crystallization of socialists from all over the world around a genuinely 
internationalist revolutionary program. 

The experiences of the past year have demonstrated the importance of 
the work that has been undertaken by the World Socialist Web Site to 
thousands of readers in dozens of countries. In the aftermath of the war 
against Yugoslavia, there will be an even greater and more urgent need for 
political discussion and theoretical clarification. The editorial board of the 
WSWS calls on its readers to participate in this discussion, to do everything 
in their power to extend the influence of the World Socialist Web Site, and 
in this way lay the foundations for the growth of the World Party of 
Socialist Revolution. 
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The Political Roots of 9/11 


The World Socialist Web Site unequivocally condemns the terrorist attacks 
on the World Trade Center and the Pentagon. Those responsible for the 
hijacking of four commercial passenger aircraft and their conversion into 
flying bombs are guilty of mass murder. Nothing of a socially progressive 
character will be achieved on the basis of such an indiscriminate and 
callous destruction of human life. 

These acts of homicidal terrorism manifest a toxic combination of 
demoralized pessimism, religious and ultra-nationalist obscurantism, and, it 
must be added, political opportunism of the vilest character. Terrorist 
organizations—notwithstanding their anti-American rhetoric—base their 
tactics on the illusion that random acts of horrific violence will compel the 
US ruling class to shift its policies. Thus, in the final analysis, they hope to 
make a deal with Washington. 

However it seeks to justify itself, the terrorist method is fundamentally 
reactionary. Far from dealing a powerful blow against imperialist 
militarism, terrorism plays into the hands of those elements within the US 
establishment who seize on such events to justify and legitimize the resort 
to war in pursuit of the geopolitical and economic interests of the ruling 
elite. The murder of innocent civilians enrages, disorients and confuses the 
public. It undermines the struggle for the international unity of the working 
class, and counteracts all efforts to educate the American people on the 
history and politics that form the background to contemporary events in the 
Middle East. 


Nevertheless, our condemnation of Tuesday’s terrorist outrages does not 
in the slightest imply any lessening of our principled and irreconcilable 
opposition to the policies of the US government. Anyone who wishes to 
understand the why and wherefore of yesterday’s events must study the 
historical and political record of the US in the Middle East, especially over 
the last thirty years. The unrelenting efforts of American imperialism to 
secure its domination over the oil resources of the region, which has 
entailed, among other things, unstinting support for the Israeli state’s 
oppression of the Palestinian people, has placed the United States in violent 
opposition to the legitimate and irrepressible democratic, national and 
social aspirations of the Arab masses. 

In the immediate aftermath of Tuesday’s events, politicians, editorialists 
and media pundits have declared over and over that Americans must 
recognize that the destruction of the World Trade Center means the United 
States is at war and must act accordingly. But the fact of the matter is that 
the US government has been engaged in direct warfare in the Middle East, 
in one form or another, for the better part of two decades. 

Putting aside the massive material aid that it provides for Israeli military 
operations, the United States has been bombing one or another Middle 
Eastern country almost continuously since 1983. US bombers and/or 
battleships have attacked Lebanon, Libya, Iraq, Iran, Sudan and 
Afghanistan. Without actually declaring war, the United States has 
conducted military operations against Iraq for nearly eleven years. The 
ongoing daily bombings of Iraq are barely mentioned in the American 
media, which has made no attempt to ascertain the total number of Iraqis 
killed by US bombs since 1991. 

Given this bloody record, why should anyone be surprised that those 
who have been targeted by the United States have sought to strike back? 

The same media that is now screaming for blood has routinely applauded 
the use of violence against whatever country or people are deemed to be 


obstacles to US interests. Let us recall the words of New York Times 
columnist Thomas Friedman, who had this to say to the Serbian people 
during the US bombing campaign in 1999: “It should be lights out in 
Belgrade: every power grid, water pipe, bridge, road and war-related 
factory has to be targeted. . . . [W]e will set your country back by 
pulverizing you. You want 1950? We can do 1950. You want 1389? We can 
do 1389 too.”! 

The foreign policy of the US is a mixture of cynicism, brutality and 
irresponsibility. Washington has pursued a course that has inflamed the 
hatred of large sections of the world’s population, creating an environment 
in which recruits can be found for bloody terrorist operations. In rare 
moments of candor, foreign policy specialists have acknowledged that the 
actions of the United States provoke hatred and the desire for retribution. 
During the Balkan War, former Secretary of State Lawrence Eagleburger 
stated: “We’ve presented to the rest of the world a vision of the bully on the 
block who pushes a button, people out there die, we don’t pay anything 
except the cost of a missile . . . that’s going to haunt us in terms of trying to 
deal with the rest of the world in the years ahead.” 

This insight has not prevented the same Eagleburger from declaring 
Tuesday night that the United States should respond to the destruction of 
the World Trade Center by dropping bombs immediately on any country 
that might have been involved. 

George W. Bush’s address to the nation Tuesday evening epitomized the 
arrogance and blindness of the American ruling class. Far from America 
being “the brightest beacon for freedom and opportunity in the world,” the 
US is seen by tens of millions as the main enemy of their human and 
democratic rights, and the main source of their oppression. The American 
ruling elite, in its insolence and cynicism, acts as if it can carry out its 
violent enterprises around the world without creating the political 
conditions for violent acts of retribution. 


In the immediate aftermath of Tuesday’s attacks, US authorities and the 
media are once again declaring that Osama bin Laden is responsible. This is 
possible, although, as always, they present no evidence to back up their 
claim. 

But the charge that bin Laden is the culprit raises a host of troubling 
questions. Given the fact that the US has declared this individual to be the 
world’s most deadly terrorist, whose every move is tracked with the aid of 
the most technologically sophisticated and massive intelligence apparatus, 
how could bin Laden organize such an elaborate attack without being 
detected? An attack, moreover, against the same New York skyscraper that 
was hit in 1993? 

The devastating success of his assault would indicate that, from the 
standpoint of the American government, the crusade against terrorism has 
been far more a campaign of propaganda to justify US military violence 
around the world than a conscientious effort to protect the American people. 

Moreover, both bin Laden and the Taliban mullahs, whom the US 
accuses of harboring him, were financed and armed by the Reagan-Bush 
administration to fight pro-Soviet regimes in Afghanistan in the 1980s. If 
they are involved in Tuesday’s operations, then the American CIA and 
political establishment are guilty of having nurtured the very forces that 
carried out the bloodiest attack on American civilians in US history. 

The escalation of US militarism abroad will inevitably be accompanied 
by intensified attacks on democratic rights at home. The first victims of the 
war fever being whipped up are Arab-Americans, who are already being 
subjected to death threats and other forms of harassment as a result of the 
media hysteria. 

The calls from both Republican and Democratic politicians for a 
declaration of war foreshadow a more general crackdown on opponents of 
American foreign policy. General Norman Schwarzkopf, who commanded 
American troops in the 1991 invasion of Iraq, spoke for much of the 


political and military elite when he declared on television that the war on 
alleged terrorist supporters should be conducted inside as well as outside 
the borders of the US. 

It is the policies pursued by the United States, driven by the strategic and 
financial interests of the ruling elite, which laid the foundations for the 
nightmare that unfolded on Tuesday. The actions now being contemplated 
by the Bush administration—indicated by the president’s threat to make “no 
distinction between the terrorists who committed these acts and those who 
harbor them”—will only set the stage for further catastrophes. 


1 Thomas L. Friedman, “Stop the Music,” New York Times, April 23, 1999. 
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Anti-Americanism: 
The “Anti-Imperialism” of Fools 


A section of middle class commentators has reacted to the horrific attack on 
New York City and Washington with cynicism and callousness. 

What took place on September 11? A group of individuals apparently 
inspired by Islamic fundamentalism, one of the most reactionary ideologies 
on the face of earth, smashed two airplanes into the World Trade Center and 
a third into the Pentagon, while a fourth hijacked plane crashed in western 
Pennsylvania. The result of this carnage was the death of nearly three 
thousand human beings, the overwhelming majority of them civilians, 
representing the greatest loss of life in a single day on American soil since 
the Civil War. 

This was a heinous political crime whose predictable outcome has been 
to strengthen the capitalist state, fan the flames of right-wing chauvinism 
and clear the way for US military intervention in Central Asia. 

The socialist future of mankind depends upon the awakening of the most 
humane and generous instincts of the working people of the world. What 
happened on September 11—the awful deaths of thousands of innocent 
people, among them office workers, firemen, janitors, and business people 
—profoundly offends those instincts. 

In our first statement on the tragedy, “The political roots of the terror 
attack on New York and Washington,” the World Socialist Web Site 
initiated an analysis of the event’s deep political roots. Our abhorrence of 
the terror attack does not signify any lessening of opposition to the US 


government, or any intention to absolve American officials of their 
responsibility for the building up of the Islamic fundamentalist forces. 
Having said that, however, the reprehensible response of certain petty- 
bourgeois opinion makers to the event underscores the gulf that divides 
socialist opposition to imperialism from vulgar anti-Americanism. 

A case in point is an article that appeared in the Guardian, the British 
daily newspaper, on September 18, authored by Charlotte Raven, a former 
member of the Militant Tendency, editor of the now-defunct Modern 
Review, and currently a semi-celebrity and professional cynic. The piece is 
headlined, “A bully with a bloody nose is still a bully,” the bully in question 
being the US. In the first place, the September 11 tragedy was not “a bloody 
nose,” it was a catastrophe. Thousands of people were incinerated instantly 
when the airplanes hit the buildings, thousands more died or were injured 
when tons of rubble collapsed on them. Anyone who was emotionally 
unaffected by the terror and suffering experienced by tens of thousands as a 
result of this attack has no right to call himself or herself a socialist. 

Raven writes: “It is perfectly possible to condemn the terrorist action and 
dislike the US just as much as you did before the WTC went down. Many 
will have woken up on Wednesday with that combination of emotions... 
America is the same country it was before September 11. If you didn’t like 
it then, there’s no reason why you should have to pretend to now.”! Raven’s 
references to “the US,” full stop, is no slip of the pen. It is repeated 
throughout the article. She never once uses the phrase “the US government” 
or “the US ruling elite,” or an equivalent. Using nationality as an epithet is 
always reactionary. Confronted with the most monstrous government in 
history, Hitler’s Nazi regime, socialists never descended to referring with 
contempt to “Germany” or “the Germans.” 

To present “the US” as some predatory imperialist monolith, as Raven 
and others do, can only confuse and disorient. It not only serves as a barrier 
to genuine internationalism, it overlooks the contradictory character of 


American history and society. What does it mean to “dislike the US”? What 
sort of social element speaks like this? The United States is a complex 
entity, with a complex history, elements of which are distinctly ignoble, 
elements of which are deeply noble. The US has passed through two 
revolutions—the American Revolution and the Civil War—the mass battles 
of the Depression and the struggle for Civil Rights. The contradiction 
between the democratic ideals and revolutionary principles on which the 
nation was founded and its social and political realities has always been the 
starting point of the struggle for socialism in the United States. 

The US was, if one considers the relationship between theory and 
politics, the product of the great Enlightenment. It established political 
principles, embodied in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, rather than religion or ethnicity, as the basis of national 
identity. This origin of the nation in the struggle for abstract ideals— 
democracy, republicanism—reverberated across the globe. The American 
Revolution played no small role in inspiring the events that transformed 
France a decade later. 

Even after two hundred years, the United States is still fighting through 
the political and historical implications of its own founding principles. The 
American population, polyglot and highly diverse, is obsessed with 
ideological problems, although its approach is often maddeningly 
pragmatic. As the popular response to the Bush hijacking of the 2000 
election demonstrated, there remains a deep commitment to elementary 
democratic principles. A low level of class consciousness and the failure of 
masses of Americans to generalize from their experiences, however, 
provides the ruling elite the opportunity to play on precisely these 
democratic notions in order to blind layers of the population temporarily as 
to the true nature of its plans. For Bush and his ilk, “defending freedom and 
democracy” is merely a code phrase for the right of the American elite to 
have its way around the world. To the ordinary American citizen, these 


words mean something quite different. The sinister reality of the US 
government’s new “War on Terror,” with its grandiose aim of reorganizing 
an entire region of the world in line with American geopolitical interests, 
will make its way into popular consciousness, providing the necessary work 
is conducted by socialist internationalists. 

In many ways, all the vast problems in the struggle for socialism find 
their most complex expression in America. How could that not be the case? 
If one cannot find points of departure for a higher form of social 
organization in the US, in what comer of the globe are they to be found? 
What’s more, the individual who sees no basis for socialism in America 
clearly has given up on the prospects for world socialism altogether. The 
Marxist has always been distinguished from the common, or garden variety, 
radical by his or her deep confidence in the revolutionary potential of the 
American working class. In this regard, the US ruling elite has a much 
greater insight into the true nature of American society than the blinkered 
radical. The American bourgeoisie inveighs night and day against socialism 
and communism, in a manner far out of proportion to the threat currently 
posed by the socialist movement in the US, because it understands, or at 
least senses instinctively, that in the most advanced capitalist society, all 
things being equal, socialism offers such a rational and _ attractive 
alternative. 

America is, at once, the most advanced and the most backward of 
societies. Its culture attracts and repels, but always fascinates. Official 
society, and many ordinary Americans, deny the very existence of distinct 
social classes, and yet the country is riven by the most profound and ever- 
deepening social differentiation. These social contradictions will only be 
exacerbated, as the economic developments of this week have already 
shown, as the war drive proceeds. 

The US has produced Franklin, Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln, as 
well as extraordinary working class and socialist leaders. Its immense 


contradictions are perhaps exemplified by the figure of Jefferson, the slave- 
owner who wrote one of the greatest and most sincere hymns to human 
freedom. 

Raven continues, resorting to the terminology of postmodernist drivel: 


When America speaks from its heart, it retreats into a language 
that none but its true-born citizens can begin to understand. At 
the root of this is an overwhelming need to control meaning. 
America can’t let the world speak for itself. It was taken 
unawares last Tuesday and part of the trauma of that event was 
the shock of being forced to listen to a message that it hadn’t 
had time to translate. The subsequent roar of anger was, 
amongst other things, the sound of the US struggling to regain 
the right to control its own narrative.? 


If Raven is speaking of George W. Bush and other servants of American 
imperial interests, then the first sentence has no meaning. Such people 
clearly don’t speak from the heart on this or any other occasion; they are in 
the business of lying and deceiving. But pardon us for pointing out that, in 
fact, when “America,” in the form of its greatest political and cultural 
representatives, has spoken “from its heart,” millions around the world have 
listened and understood, beginning in the aftermath of July 4, 1776. The 
most advanced British workers certainly paid attention to the issuing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation on January 1, 1863. One could mention the 
appeals to the international working class on behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti 
and numerous other examples. And such instances, we hazard to predict, 
will occur in the future too. 

One might add that the finest products of American culture have also 
attracted and moved masses of people around the world, from Poe and 
Whitman, Melville and Hawthorne, in the nineteenth century, to Dreiser, 
Fitzgerald, Richard Wright and others in the twentieth. Nor should one 


entirely forget the influence of American music, popular and otherwise. A 
few people, one imagines, have heard it speaking from the heart. This is to 
say nothing of contributions with international implications in film, 
painting, sculpture, dance and architecture. Raven apparently counts upon 
her readers being so consumed by subjective venom and their own self- 
importance that they overlook obvious historical and cultural realities. 

It has always been an essential task of socialists in the US to awaken the 
positive and generous instincts that are so deeply embedded in the 
American population. There are, after all, two Americas, the America of 
Bush, Clinton and the other scoundrels, and another America, of its 
working people. Revolutionary internationalists have continuously insisted 
on this. James P. Cannon, the leader of the American Trotskyists, devoted a 
speech to this theme in July 1948. Of the “Two Americas” he observed: 


One is the America of the imperialists—of the little clique of 
capitalists, landlords, and militarists who are threatening and 
terrifying the world. This is the America that the people of the 
world hate and fear. There is the other America—the America of 
the workers and farmers and the “little people.” They constitute 
the great majority of the people. They do the work of the 
country. They revere its old democratic traditions; its old record 
of friendship for the people of other lands, in their struggles 
against kings and despots; its generous asylum once freely 
granted to the oppressed.2 


The struggle against the policies and designs of the American 
government requires, in the first instance, the exposure of the latter’s claim 
that it is the true voice and representative of the people. Socialists are 
obliged to explain that the US ruling elite is carrying out anti-democratic 
and rapacious policies, with inevitably tragic consequences, in the pursuit 
of which it falsely invokes the name of the American people. 


All this is a closed book to the smug middle-class philistine and snob, 
satisfied to make use of words and phrases that come most easily to hand. 
Raven’s variety of anti-Americanism is no more original than it is 
insightful. It is available cheaply and in large quantities in middle-class 
circles in Britain, France, Germany and, for that matter, in the United 
States. It is available, so to speak, “on tap.” Such an outlook has the virtue 
of appearing oppositional, while not committing its adherent to any course 
of political action that might cause inconvenience. It is a form of pseudo- 
socialism, the phony “anti-imperialism” of cynics and fools. 


Charlotte Raven, “A bully with a bloody nose is still a bully,” Guardian, September 18, 2001. 
Ibid. 
James P. Cannon, “The Two Americas,” Militant, July 12, 1948, p. 1. 
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Political Reaction and Intellectual 
Charlatanry: A Reply to Sixty Academics 


A group of sixty right-wing academics and public policy experts influential 
in government and media circles has issued a statement titled, “Why We’re 
Fighting: A Letter From America.”! Purporting to present a philosophical 
and moral defense of the Bush administration’s “War on Terror,” the authors 
succeed only in providing a devastating self-exposure of their own 
hypocrisy, dishonesty and aversion to essential democratic principles. 

The signatories include, among others, former US Senator Daniel 
Moynihan, who now teaches at Syracuse University; Francis Fukuyama of 
Johns Hopkins University; Samuel Huntington and Theda Skocpol of 
Harvard University; and Michael Walzer of Princeton. 

The Washington Post described those who affixed their names to the 
statement as “leading intellectuals.” If this is what they are, then it 
demonstrates that intellectual life in the United States has fallen to an 
abysmal level. Among the most striking features of this letter is its slapdash 
and shoddy character. An indication of its general caliber is the reference to 
Abraham Lincoln as the “tenth” president of the United States. No, ladies 
and gentlemen of the academy, John Tyler was the tenth president, 
assuming office upon the death of William Henry Harrison in April 1841. 
Abraham Lincoln, as every school child was once supposed to know, was 
inaugurated as the sixteenth president in March 1861. Sixty “high-powered” 
intellectuals affixed their names without even noticing this howler! 


As one reads their letter, the questions that come to mind are: “Why has 
it been written?” and “For what audience is it really intended?” In these 
United States of America, where the political establishment is unanimous in 
its support for the government’s war-mongering, and where it is all but 
impossible to come across any criticism of American militarism in the 
media, what need is there for a special statement in support of the war by 
“high-powered academics”? Even the Washington Post is a bit confused, 
noting: “Because the letter’s main thrust—that America is justified in using 
military force after Sept. 11—is widely accepted in the United States, its 
intended audience and purpose is not quite clear.”2 

One is led to conclude that the signatories sense and fear—perhaps on 
the basis of their encounters with students in the university lecture halls— 
that public opinion is hardly as united and solid in support of war as the 
media claims. Despite unrelenting propaganda, the signatories apparently 
feel that the government and media have so far failed to provide a 
compelling argument in support of the Bush administration’s actions. 

But the letter adds nothing of substance to the pro-war propaganda of the 
government. Rather, it accepts uncritically the position of the administration 
—that the war is being waged to defend America and civilization against 
terrorism. Violating the most basic requirement of serious argument, the 
letter makes no attempt whatever to test the legitimacy of this proposition. 
Rather, it resorts to moral posturing to sanctify the actions of the American 
military. 

The title of the open letter, “Why We’re Fighting,” suggests an attempt 
to evoke the famous propaganda documentary sponsored by the Roosevelt 
administration during World War I, Why We Fight. But the similarity 
between the two efforts does not extend beyond the titles. One need not be a 
supporter of the Roosevelt administration, nor an apologist for the 
imperialist interests that determined America’s entry into World War II, to 
acknowledge that Why We Fight was a work of artistic and political 


substance. Directed by Frank Capra, this series of seven documentary films 
sought to alert the public to the dangers of fascism as a political movement. 

Why We Fight took its audience seriously. Aware of the deep antiwar 
sentiments within the United States (both isolationist and anti-imperialist), 
its producers felt the need to make an intellectually credible case for the war 
as a struggle for democracy against totalitarianism, which rose above the 
level of sensationalism and propaganda. Within the framework of New Deal 
liberalism, the film provided an account of the rise of fascism and the 
origins of the Second World War. It explained issues and events with a 
degree of political, historical and social concreteness, of which the authors 
of the open letter appear incapable. 

In contrast to Capra’s documentary film, the letter of the academics has 
nothing to say about the historical and political background of the war in 
Central Asia, let alone the economic interests that find expression in the 
policies of the Bush administration. The authors choose instead to base their 
defense of the war on “five fundamental truths that pertain to all people 
without distinction.” 

Drawn from sources as diverse as the United Nations, Aristotle and Pope 
John Paul II, these truths are: (1) “All human beings are born free and equal 
in dignity and rights”; (2) “The basic subject of society is the human 
person, and the legitimate role of government is to protect and help to foster 
the conditions for human flourishing”; (3) “Human beings naturally desire 
to seek the truth about life’s purpose and ultimate ends”; (4) “Freedom of 
conscience and religious freedom are inviolable rights of the human 
person”; (5) “Killing in the name of God is contrary to faith in God and is 
the greatest betrayal of the universality of religious faith.” They then assert 
that “We [the United States] fight to defend ourselves and to defend these 
universal principles.” Therefore, the United States is fighting a “just war.” 
How very simple! 


Even if one were to accept the legitimacy of a “just war” debate based on 
such abstract, ahistorical and dubious moral propositions, it would not be 
difficult to illustrate that the United States, on a daily basis, in the conduct 
of international and domestic policies, violates each one of these principles. 


e All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights: The 
actual social relations that prevail in the United States—in which 
immense wealth is concentrated in a small stratum of the population 
—make a mockery of this precept. The greatest factor in determining 
an individual’s social rights and quality of life in the United States is 
the income level of the family into which he or she is born. Beyond 
the borders of the United States, the interests defended by American 
imperialism underlie the conditions of poverty and squalor in which 
hundreds of millions of people live. 


e The basic subject of society is the human person, and the legitimate 
role of government is to protect and help to foster the conditions for 
human flourishing: This is not a principle to which the US 
government subscribes. In practice and to a great extent in law, the 
“basic subject of society” is not the “human person” but the privately 
owned corporation. In the context of social relations within the 
United States, government fostering of “the conditions of human 
flourishing” means nothing other than maximizing the personal 
wealth of the gang of money-mad kleptomaniacs who control 
American corporations. 


e Human beings naturally desire to seek the truth about life’s purpose 
and ultimate ends: The Bush administration, in its contempt for 
science, promotion of religious prejudice, and crass manipulation of 
the mass media, does everything in its power to frustrate the desire 
for truth. 


e Freedom of conscience and religious freedom are inviolable rights of 
the human person: To the extent that one is dealing here with genuine 
respect for freedom of speech, the policies of the United States, at 
home and abroad, are more and more openly directed toward the 
suppression of democratic rights. “Religious freedom” is of interest 
to the US government and the leaders of both the Democratic and 
Republican parties only when it offers an opportunity to promote 
anti-science obscurantism and erode the constitutionally-mandated 
separation of church and state. In the 2000 election, the Democratic 
Party vice presidential nominee, Senator Joseph Lieberman, 
proclaimed that the US Constitution guaranteed only freedom of 
religion, not freedom from religion. 


e Killing in the name of God is contrary to faith in God: This is, as any 
serious study of the history of religion would demonstrate, an 
untenable proposition. Sectarian violence is, in the absence of 
powerful democratic safeguards, an all but inevitable byproduct of 
“faith in God.” But putting this small point aside, if the authors of the 
open letter were to be faithful to the policies of the Bush 
administration, they would have added the following codicil: “Except 
when it is a matter of shutting down abortion clinics in the United 
States or upholding the rule of right-wing dictatorships abroad.” 


The letter then proceeds to discuss the “American values” in which the 
above-listed “fundamental truths” find expression. This, the authors 
suggest, is the key to uncovering the motivations of those who attacked the 
United States on September 11, 2001. They ask: “Why are we the targets of 
these hateful attacks? Why do those who would kill us, want to kill us?” 

These are questions that are certainly worth examining. One might begin 
by examining the history of American meddling in Afghanistan over the 
last quarter century—starting with the decision of President Jimmy Carter 
and his national security adviser, Zbigniew Brzezinski, to incite and arm 


Islamic fundamentalists against the pro-Soviet regime—and its horrific 
consequences for the people of that country. One might then proceed to 
examine American policies throughout the Middle East during the last half- 
century, which have been centered on maintaining control of oil resources. 
A discussion of American policies and actions in the Middle East would 
rightfully require an examination of: (1) the CIA-sponsored coup of 1953 in 
Iran, which destroyed the left-nationalist regime of Mossadegh and restored 
the Shah’s dictatorship to power; (2) the US invasion of Lebanon in 1958; 
(3) the massive arming of the Israeli state and callous disregard for the 
democratic aspirations of the Palestinian people; (4) US economic, military 
and political support for the semi-feudal absolutist monarchy in Saudi 
Arabia; (5) the bombardment of Beirut by US warships in 1983; and (6) the 
launching of war against Iraq in 1991, and the subsequent imposition of a 
regime of sanctions that has cost the lives of several hundred thousand 
people. An honest inquiry into the source of hatred of the United States 
would deal with these and many other questions. 

But such an exercise in political self-criticism is not exactly what the 
authors have in mind. While they are prepared to admit that America does 
have some faults, these are addressed only in the most vague and general 
terms: “At times our nation has pursued misguided and unjust policies. Too 
often we as a nation have failed to live up to our ideals.” How? When? The 
letter does not say. The authors only take note of are those flaws that are 
frequent targets of the hypocritical moralizers of the Christian Right: 
“Consumerism as a way Of life. .. . The weakening of marriage and family 
life.” 

The authors do not include in their enumeration of faults anything that 
pertains to the existing social structure of the United States, i.e., the vast 
disparities in income levels; the extreme concentration of wealth; the extent 
of poverty; the disintegration of the social safety net; the unavailability of 
medical care for significant sections of the population and its mounting 


costs; the generally miserable treatment of the workforce by employers; the 
utter lack of democratic control over conditions of work; the widespread 
corruption of the corporate elite, etc. By virtue of their political outlook and 
class status, the authors of this letter are indifferent, if not blind, to the vast 
inequality that prevails in America. 

As far as the authors are concerned, the events of September 11 were not 
a response to “any one policy, or set of policies.” Rather, those who carried 
out this attack did so because of “who we are.” This leads the authors to 
ask, “So who are we?” The answers, which are drawn from the brochures of 
the Christian Right, proceed from religion-based premises that are 
fundamentally inimical to the essential democratic principles of the US 
Constitution. It must be stressed that America does not consist of a “We” in 
the manner suggested by the authors of the open letter. The very conception 
that there exists a common American identity grounded on universally 
accepted ethical standards and moral precepts, based ultimately on religion, 
cannot be reconciled with the Constitution and the historical evolution of 
democratic rights. When the authors declare their rejection of “ideological 
secularism,” they really mean the constitutional doctrine of the separation 
of church and state. Their use of the term “ideological” as an adjective is 
meant to imply that secularism is merely an opinion, or perhaps only a fad. 
In reality, it is the foundation of all that is historically progressive in 
bourgeois democratic principles. 

The advance in American democratic thought, from the theocracy of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony to the bourgeois democratic republic that 
emerged from the Revolutionary War, found its legal expression in the 
breakdown of the conception that society should be based on ethical unity, a 
hallmark of religious thinking. As explained by one historian of American 
law: 


. .. What was beginning to occur after the Revolution was not 
significantly more immorality but an abandonment of the 


prerevolutionary notion that government should act to enforce 
morality. Over time, however, the abandonment by government 
of its enforcement role would impair the notion that there was 
any one set of ethical standards that all men ought to obey... . 
The trend was away from having one set of ethical values laid 
down by a single institution, which all inhabitants of a 
community were compelled to join, toward having several sets 
of differing ethical values, each represented by different 
organizations that individuals freely elected to join.2 


The authors of the letter disregard this democratic evolution, asserting 
that, “At its best, the United States seeks to be a society in which faith and 
freedom can go together, each elevating the other” [emphasis added]. This 
is a basic misrepresentation of core constitutional principles. The United 
States is not a semi-theocracy, in which political freedom draws sustenance 
from religion. Political freedom is a democratic right that requires no 
further religious underpinning, whereas the right to practice the religion of 
one’s choice—if an individual happens to hold religious views—depends on 
definite democratic political foundations. 

To illustrate their theory of the mutual elevation of religion and politics, 
the authors note that “citizens recite a Pledge of Allegiance to ‘one nation 
under God’. . .” In fact, the wording of the Pledge demonstrates that the 
role of religion in political life assumes greater prominence in periods of 
political reaction and state repression. The pledge was initially conceived in 
the 1890s as an expression of democratic and egalitarian ideals by the 
Christian socialist, Francis Bellamy. In the years that followed, Bellamy 
unsuccessfully opposed changes that gave the pledge an _ overtly 
nationalistic form. As for the words “under God,” they were inserted into 
the pledge in 1954, during the height of the McCarthyite red-baiting 
hysteria.4 


The authors are not honest in their method of argumentation. They do 
not state openly their political outlook and agenda. What they are concerned 
with is not the defense of religious freedom within the context of a broader 
defense of democratic rights. The entire thrust of their assault on 
“secularism” is directed toward the expansion of religious influence within 
the United States and the curtailment of democratic rights. 

Having distorted the relation between “faith” and “freedom,” the authors 
proceed to ask: “What will help reduce religiously based mistrust, hatred, 
and violence in the 21st century?” Because they oppose the democratic 
secularism that finds expression in the rigid separation of church and state, 
the answer given by the open letter is profoundly reactionary: “Deepening 
and renewing our appreciation of religion by recognizing religious freedom 
as a fundamental right of all people in every nation.” This solution is 
absolutely wrong. Vast historical experience has demonstrated that the most 
effective means of opposing religious-based communal and _ sectarian 
violence is to uphold the democratic principles of secularism and strive to 
eliminate, as far as possible, the socially regressive influence of religion 
upon public political life. 

The claim that the attack of September 11 was provoked not by 
opposition to specific US policies, but rather by hatred of the moral 
principles that, the authors assert, constitute the real foundation of 
American identity, leads logically to political conclusions that can be 
employed to justify internal repression. After all, if foreign enemies of 
“American values” are prepared to attack the United States, is the country 
not also threatened by those within its borders, citizens as well as non- 
citizens, who are believed to reject these values? Ideas have a logic of their 
own, and those of the authors of the open letter lead inexorably toward 
justifying not only war, but domestic repression as well. 

The last section of the letter attempts to make the case that the United 
States is engaged in a “just war.” The authors begin by conceding that “all 


war is terrible, representative finally of human political failure.” But, on the 
other hand, “There are times when waging war is not only morally 
permitted, but morally necessary, as a response to calamitous acts of 
violence, hatred, and injustice. This is one of those times.” 

The attempt to justify imperialist wars on the basis of higher moral 
values is as old as imperialism itself. It is worth recalling that the United 
States has always invoked morality to legitimize its imperialist pursuits. As 
Professor William R. Keylor (not one of the signatories) observed in his 
outstanding history, The Twentieth Century World: 


The pursuit of American strategic and economic interests in the 
Caribbean region in particular and in Latin America in general 
was justified, as has so often been the case in American foreign 
policy, by a high-sounding moral principle.2 


The resort to abstract moralizing by the authors of the open letter is, in 
essence, the continuation of this longstanding modus operandi. Rather than 
deal with “the strategic and economic interests” that determine the foreign 
policy of the US government, the authors situate themselves on the lofty 
heights of what they refer to as “moral analysis.” They specifically deny the 
claim that “war is essentially a realm of self interest and necessity . . .” 

But, unfortunately for the authors, their moral pretensions are badly 
undermined by what has actually been written by individuals who play 
critical roles in the formulation of the global strategy of the United States. 
Professor John Mearsheimer, an influential adviser of former presidents 
Reagan and Bush, has noted that “the pronouncements of the policy elites 
are heavily flavored with moralism” that “American academics are 
especially good at promoting .. .” He then adds: 


Behind closed doors, however, the elites who make national 
security policy speak mostly in the language of power, not that 
of principle, and the United States acts in the international 


system according to the dictates of realist logic. In essence, a 
discernible gap separates public rhetoric from the actual conduct 
of American foreign policy.® 


An example of the “language of power” and the “dictates of realist 
logic” is provided with commendable bluntness by the aforementioned 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, who nearly twenty-five years ago instigated the 
United States’ catastrophic intervention in Afghanistan, and set into motion 
the chain of events that culminated in the tragedy of September 11, 2001 
and their even bloodier aftermath. 

As Brzezinski admitted several years ago, the Carter administration lied 
to the American people and the world when it claimed that the US only 
became involved in Afghanistan after the Soviet invasion of December 
1979. It should be recalled that Carter mounted a massive propaganda 
campaign to portray American meddling in Afghanistan as a defense of 
“human rights” against Soviet aggression. This campaign included the 
decision to boycott the 1980 summer Olympics, which were scheduled to 
be held in Moscow. 

It now turns out that Carter signed a secret directive on July 3, 1979— 
nearly six months before Soviet troops entered Afghanistan—to provide 
covert support to radical Islamic opponents of the pro-Soviet regime in 
Kabul. In an interview conducted in January 1998 with the French 
newspaper Le Nouvel Observateur, Brzezinski stated he told Carter that the 
implementation of the directive was likely to provoke a violent Soviet 
response—which was exactly what the Carter administration wanted. When 
asked by Le Nouvel Observateur if, in the light of all that has happened in 
Afghanistan, he had any regrets, Brzezinski replied: 


Regret what? This secret operation was an excellent idea. It 
lured the Russians into the Afghan trap, and you would like me 
to regret that? On the day when the Soviets officially crossed the 


border, I wrote president Carter, in essence: “We now have the 
opportunity to provide the USSR with their Viet Nam war.” 
Indeed for ten years Moscow had to conduct a war that was 
intolerable for the regime, a conflict which involved the 


demoralization and finally the breakup of the Soviet Empire.Z 


Aside from destabilizing the USSR, Brzezinski supported financial and 
military aid to the mujahedeen as a means of achieving what he considered 
to be an essential long-term objective of the United States—establishing a 
dominant position in Eurasia. The collapse of the USSR transformed this 
long-term perspective into an immediate and urgent task. Its realization, 
Brzezinski has long insisted, is the key to securing American global 
domination. As he explained in his 1997 work, The Grand Chessboard, 
Eurasia is “the chessboard on which the struggle for global primacy 
continues to be played, and that struggle involves geostrategy—the strategic 
”*8 Tn language that left no doubt about 
the importance he attached to US domination of that vast region, Brzezinski 


management of geopolitical interests. 


wrote: 


For America, the chief geopolitical prize is Eurasia. For half a 
millennium, world affairs were dominated by Eurasian powers 
and peoples who fought with one another for regional 
domination and reached out for global power. Now a non- 
Eurasian power is preeminent in Eurasia—and America’s global 
primacy is directly dependent on how long and how effectively 
its preponderance on the Eurasian continent is sustained.2 


Brzezinski identified one great obstacle to America’s realization of its 
imperial ambitions: the lack of popular support for a program of world 
conquest. America, he wrote, “is too democratic at home to be autocratic 
abroad. This limits the use of America’s power, especially its capacity for 
military intimidation. Never before has a populist democracy attained 


international supremacy.”22 Only under exceptional circumstances would 
the rulers of the United States be able to arouse the “popular passion” 
required by the “pursuit of power.” Such circumstances would be, wrote 
Brzezinski, “conditions of a sudden threat or challenge to the public’s sense 
of domestic well-being.“ For those who have entertained serious 
questions as to how it was possible that the entire security-intelligence 
apparatus of the United States was asleep at the wheel on the morning of 
September 11, the deeper import of Brzezinski’s words is worth 
contemplating. 

There is nothing particularly unusual about the writings of Brzezinski 
and Mearsheimer. There are countless documents produced by academic 
think tanks and government agencies—many of them available on the 
Internet—in which the imperialist calculations and ambitions of the United 
States are spelled out in detail. The vast importance that the US government 
and substantial sections of the corporate elite attach to Caspian oil and gas 
reserves is hardly a secret. But all this is simply ignored by the authors of 
the open letter. They seek to dissolve all concrete issues of history, politics 
and economics into the ethereal mists of moral platitudes. What is involved 
here is not ignorance or innocence, but dishonesty and cynicism. They 
ignore or cynically rationalize the glaring contradictions between their 
moral injunctions and the role played by the United States in world affairs. 

For example, they proclaim that “Wars may not legitimately be fought 
against dangers that are small, questionable, or of uncertain consequence, or 
against dangers that might plausibly be mitigated solely through 
negotiation, appeals to reason, persuasion from third parties, or other non- 
violent means.” In the case of the ongoing war, the United States flatly 
rejected negotiation with the Afghan government. As it prepares for war 
against Iraq, the Bush administration has made clear it will not be restrained 
by the objections of even its closest international allies, let alone by the 
strictures of the United Nations. To get around the contradiction between 


their moral imperative and government policy, the authors resort to 
sophistry: 


Some people suggest that the “last resort” requirement of just 
war theory—in essence, the requirement to explore all other 
reasonable and plausible alternatives to the use of force—is not 
satisfied until the resort to arms has been approved by a 
recognized international body, such as the United Nations. This 
proposition is problematic. First, it is novel; historically, 
approval by an international body has not been viewed by just 
war theorists as a just cause requirement. Second, it is quite 
debatable whether an international body such as the U.N. is ina 
position to be the best final judge of when, and under what 
conditions, a particular resort to arms is justified; or whether the 
attempt by that body to make and enforce such judgments would 
inevitably compromise its primary mission of humanitarian 
work./2 


For all their pretentious references to jus ad bellum (justice in declaring 
war), jus in bello (justice in waging war) and jus post bellum (justice in 
settling war), the just war theory of the open letter dovetails nicely with the 
unilateralist policy of the Bush administration and the strategic missions 
designed by the Pentagon. 

The authors’ entire discussion of just war is riddled with contradictions 
and inconsistencies, which they seek to justify or resolve with face-saving 
formulae. They proclaim that “A just war can only be waged against 
persons who are combatants.” The authors are at pains to employ 
formulations that condemn unequivocally the actions of terrorists who kill 
American civilians, but still leave the US military sufficient freedom of 
action. Thus, our modern-day Pontius Pilates devise a loophole that allows 
“in some circumstances, and within strict limits” for “military actions that 


may result in the unintended but foreseeable death or injury of some 
noncombatants.” 

The wording is rather vague. What is meant by “strict limits?” How 
many civilian casualties are acceptable within the parameters of “some 
noncombatants?” The authors declare that “it is not morally acceptable to 
make the killing of noncombatants the operational objective of a military 
action.” What exactly is meant by “operational objective?” Does this term 
connote the subjective and self-serving claims of the mission planners, or 
the foreseeable objective consequences of a particular mission? 

The United States and Britain killed at least one hundred thousand 
people in the firebombing of Dresden in 1945. At least that many were 
killed by the United States three weeks later in the firebombing of Tokyo. In 
August 1945, the United States dropped atom bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki that killed approximately two hundred thousand people. In 
Vietnam, the total number of civilians killed by the United States in the 
course of ten years of war was in the area of two to three million. The 
number of Iraqi and Serbian civilians killed by the United States during the 
past decade is still not known. Did the circumstances of any of the deaths 
caused by American military action violate the moral strictures that are 
defined so vaguely in the open letter? And if they did, what punishment 
would be appropriate for those responsible for these deaths? The authors of 
the open letter do not address these questions. When it comes to evaluating 
the actions of the United States, past and present, the moral compasses of 
the authors seem to jam. 

Many years ago, one of the authors of the open letter, Theda Skocpol, 
wrote States and Social Revolutions, the book that made her reputation. In 
its preface, she made reference to her own “vivid period of political 
engagement” as a graduate student at Harvard University in the early 1970s. 
“The United States was brutally at war against the Vietnamese Revolution, 
while at home movements calling for racial justice and for an immediate 


end to the foreign military involvement challenged the capacities for good 
and evil of our national political system.”!2 We suspect these are words that 
Professor Skocpol would prefer not to be reminded of. But let us note that 
some of the key people directing the war policies of the US today— 
particularly Cheney and Rumsfeld—were involved in the prosecution of the 
“brutal war” against Vietnam. 

The letter testifies to the debased level of what passes for intellectual life 
in the United States. To a degree that is shameful, the vulgar and specious 
arguments of the political right and their academic apologists go 
unchallenged and unanswered. There are many highly-trained academics, 
specialists in various fields of the social sciences, who are perfectly aware 
that the pro-war propaganda of the Bush administration consists of a tissue 
of lies. Many of these people could easily, if they cared to, tear the 
arguments of Moynihan, Skocpol and their colleagues to shreds. But they 
keep their heads down and their mouths shut. In this way, they contribute to 
the prevailing climate of political reaction and general backwardness in the 
United States. 

But this will pass. Events themselves will deliver—much sooner than 
many imagine—shocks to the body politic that will arouse its desire and 
capacity for serious thought. 
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The Killing of Daniel Pearl 


For reasons that have nothing to do with jingoism, let alone sympathy for 
the war policies of the Bush administration, the murder of reporter Daniel 
Pearl has been met not only with revulsion, but also with deep sadness. 
From the release of the initial photos that showed Pearl as a captive—his 
hands bound and with an automatic weapon pointed at his head—the young 
man was seen as a human being in a desperate situation, held responsible 
for events over which he had no control. Now comes the news that Daniel 
Pearl has been killed, and many people, far beyond the sphere of his family, 
colleagues and friends, mourn his death. 

Daniel Pearl was a highly cultured man and a talented journalist. His 
writings exemplified the schizophrenic character of the Wall Street Journal, 
where the reactionary frothings of the editorial board are regularly 
contradicted by the conscientious dispatches of the newspaper’s best 
reporters. A review of Pearl’s writings shows that he maintained an 
objective and independent attitude toward the events that he covered, and 
was willing to present information that challenged the claims of both the 
US government and editorialists of the Journal. 

In 1998, Pearl traveled to the Sudan in the aftermath of the destruction of 
the El Shifa Pharmaceutical Industries plant by US cruise missiles. The 
Clinton administration had justified the attack on the grounds that the plant 
was engaged in the production of chemical weapons. Pearl’s investigation 
called the administration’s claims into question. He wrote that “links in the 
chain of evidence outlined by US officials are weaker than past reports have 
suggested.” Pearl noted that much of the information used by the 


administration to justify the attack had been obtained from Sudanese 
dissidents, who had their own interests and axes to grind. 

Another notable series of articles dealt with allegations of Serbian 
genocide in Kosovo. While acknowledging that the Yugoslav forces had 
done “heinous things,” Pearl (in an article co-authored with Robert Block) 
wrote that “other allegations—indiscriminate mass murder, rape camps, 
crematoriums, mutilation of the dead—haven’t been borne out in the six 
months since NATO troops entered Kosovo. Ethnic-Albanian militants, 
humanitarian organizations, NATO and the news media fed off each other 
to give genocide rumors credibility. Now, a different picture is emerging.” 

It is highly doubtful that Pearl’s killers were in the least interested in 
what he wrote or thought. Those who murdered him demonstrated not only 
an appalling degree of callousness, but also political bankruptcy. Even if 
one were to leave aside all considerations of a moral and humane character 
(which is hardly possible in serious politics), the murder of Pearl does not, 
in any conceivable way, undermine the war policies of the Bush 
administration. The cruel and pointless killing of an individual—one who 
obviously bears no responsibility for the actions of the American 
government—serves only to provoke disgust and perpetuate a_ political 
environment that facilitates far more terrible acts of mass violence by the 
United States against the people of Central Asia and the Middle East. 

The efforts of the US government and the media to use the death of Pearl 
for their own reactionary and militaristic purposes must be resisted and 
rejected. To recognize that the murder of Pearl has political causes, whose 
roots go far deeper than the immediate motives of those who plotted his 
kidnapping, is to provide neither an excuse nor a justification for terrorism. 
The terrible truth is that Pearl’s tragic end, however unjust and undeserved, 
is the consequence of the policies of American imperialism. When the Wall 
Street Journal writes in its eulogy of Pearl that “Danny is no different from 


the thousands of Americans who died on September 11,” it is saying far 
more than it intends. 

Daniel Pearl, like the nearly three thousand innocent people who died in 
the terrorist attack on the World Trade Center, is a victim of policies 
pursued by the United States. Their deaths are the consequence of reckless 
and reactionary decisions made in Washington, in pursuit of oil and other 
imperialist geo-strategic interests, over the last twenty years. 

We repeat: to explain the social and political roots of terrorism is not to 
justify it. The Wall Street Journal’s declaration that Pearl’s death “is a 
terrible reminder, like so many others since September 11, that evil still 
stalks this world” is Manichaean nonsense that explains nothing. 

Is it so difficult to understand that the violence meted out by the United 
States to all those who get in its way incites anger and rage among millions 
throughout the world? To cite one small example of American arrogance 
and brutality: on the very day that Pearl’s murder was confirmed, US 
Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld admitted that US troops had 
mistakenly killed sixteen anti-Taliban Afghan fighters, but refused to 
apologize. 

It does not require exceptional political insight to realize that in the 
decision to murder Pearl, the desire for revenge was a major subjective 
factor. At least in this respect, the outlook of his killers is not all that 
different than that of the most widely read columnists in the United States. 
Just one week ago, in a column praising Bush’s “axis of evil” speech, 
Thomas L. Friedman of the New York Times had the following to say: 


Sept. 11 happened because America had lost its deterrent 
capability. We lost it because for 20 years we never retaliated 
against, or brought to justice, those who murdered 
Americans . . . innocent Americans were killed and we did 
nothing. 


So our enemies took us less and less seriously and became 
more and more emboldened .. . 

America’s enemies smelled weakness all over us, and we 
paid a huge price for that.4 


By changing only a few words, the Pakistani terrorists could use 
Friedman’s argument to justify their murder of Pearl: “We have failed to 
retaliate against America . . . innocent Arabs, Afghans and Moslems were 
killed and we did nothing . . . America took us less and less seriously and 
became more and more emboldened.” 

The thought patterns of the pompous and belligerent American 
columnist and the Islamic terrorist have far more in common than either 
imagines. Both think in terms of ethnic, religious and national stereotypes. 
Both believe in and are mesmerized by violence. And neither imagines for a 
moment that there exists the possibility of a world liberated from the 
quagmire of communal strife, based on genuine social equality and 
solidarity and cleansed of all violence and oppression. 


1 Thomas L. Friedman, “Crazier Than Thou,” New York Times, February 13, 2002. 
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From Preventive War to World Domination 


On September 17, 2002, the Bush administration published its “National 


”1 So far, there has been 


Security Strategy of the United States of America. 
no serious examination of this important document in the establishment 
media. This is unfortunate, to say the least, because it advances the political 
and theoretical justification for a colossal escalation of American 
militarism. The document asserts, as the guiding policy of the United 
States, the right to use military force anywhere in the world, any time it 
chooses, against any country it believes to be, or it believes may at some 
point become, a threat to American interests. No other country in modem 
history, not even Nazi Germany at the height of Hitler’s madness, has 
asserted such a sweeping claim to global hegemony—or, to put it more 
bluntly, world domination—as is now being made by the United States. 

The message of this document, stripped of its cynical euphemisms and 
calculated evasions, is unmistakably clear: The United States government 
asserts the right to bomb, invade and destroy whatever country it chooses. It 
refuses to respect, as a matter of international law, the sovereignty of any 
other country; it reserves the right to get rid of any regime, in any part of 
the world, that is, appears to be, or might some day become, hostile to what 
the United States considers its vital interests. Its threats are directed, in the 
short term, against so-called failed states—that is, former colonies and 
impoverished Third World countries ravaged by the predatory policies of 
imperialism. But larger competitors of the United States, to whom, in a 
revival of pre-World War II imperialist jargon, the document refers as 
“Great Powers,” are by no means out of the gun sights of the Bush 


administration. The wars against small and defenseless states that the 
United States is now preparing—first of all against Iraq—will prove to be 
the preparation for military onslaughts against more formidable targets. 

The document begins by boasting that “The United States possesses 
unprecedented—and unequaled—strength and influence in the world.” It 
declares with breathtaking arrogance that “The U.S. national security 
strategy will be based on a distinctly American internationalism that reflects 
the union of our values and our national interests [emphasis added].” This 
formula is so striking that it should be committed to memory: American 
Values + American Interests = A Distinctly American Internationalism. It is 
a very distinct sort of internationalism that proclaims, “What’s good for 
America is good for the world!” As President Bush asserts in the 
introduction of the document, America’s values “are right and true for every 
person, in every society. . .” 

These values are none other than a collection of the banal nostrums of 
the American plutocracy, such as “respect for private property”; “pro- 
growth legal and regulatory policies to encourage business investment, 
innovation, and entrepreneurial activity”; “tax policies—particularly lower 
marginal tax rates—that improve incentives for work and investment”; 
“strong financial systems that allow capital to be put to its most efficient 
use”; “sound fiscal policies to support business activity.” The document 
then declares: “The lessons of history are clear: market economies, not 
command-and-control economies with the heavy hand of government, are 
the best way to promote prosperity and reduce poverty. Policies that further 
strengthen market incentives and market institutions are relevant for all 
economies—industrialized countries, emerging markets, and the developing 
world.” 

All these right-wing platitudes are asserted in the midst of a deepening 
world economic crisis, in which entire continents are suffering the 
consequences of market economics that have shattered whatever once 


existed of their social infrastructures, and reduced billions of people to 
conditions that defy description. One decade after the dismantling of the 
USSR and the restoration of capitalism, the death rate of Russia exceeds its 
birth rate. South America, a laboratory where the International Monetary 
Fund has gleefully practiced its antisocial experiments, is in a state of 
economic disintegration. In Southern Africa, a substantial portion of the 
population is infected with the HIV virus. According to the World Bank: 


The AIDS crisis is having a devastating impact on developing 
countries, especially in Africa. Health care systems—weakened 
by the impact of AIDS, along with conflict and poor 
management—cannot cope with traditional illnesses. Malaria 
and tuberculosis continue to kill millions—malaria alone is 
estimated to reduce GDP growth rates by 0.5 percent per year on 
average in Sub-Saharan Africa. Life expectancy in the region 
fell from 50 years in 1987 to 47 years in 1999; in the countries 
hardest hit by AIDS (such as Botswana, Zimbabwe, South 
Africa, and Lesotho) the average lifespan was cut short by more 


than ten years.2 


These catastrophic conditions are the product of the capitalist system and 
the rule of the market. The strategic document acknowledges in passing that 
“half of the human race lives on less than $2 a day,” but, as is to be 
expected, the prescription drawn up by the Bush administration is a more 
intensive application of the economic policies responsible for the misery 
that exists all over the world. 

Defining its idea of a “distinctly American internationalism,” the Bush 
document states, “While the United States will constantly strive to enlist the 
support of the international community, we will not hesitate to act 
alone .. .” In another passage, the document warns that the United States 
“will take the actions necessary to ensure that our efforts to meet our global 


security commitments and protect Americans are not impaired by the 
potential for investigations, inquiry, or prosecution by the International 
Criminal Court (ICC), whose jurisdiction does not extend to Americans and 
which we do not accept.” In other words, the actions of the leaders of the 
United States will not be restrained by the conventions of international law. 


Nuremberg War Crimes Tribunal 


In a study of the Nuremberg War Crimes Tribunal, Telford Taylor—who 
worked as an assistant of the chief American prosecutor, Robert H. Jackson 
—wrote: “The laws of war do not apply only to the suspected criminals of 
vanquished nations. There is no moral or legal basis for immunizing 
victorious nations from scrutiny. The laws of war are not a one-way 


street.”2 


The refusal of the United States to recognize the authority of the 
International Criminal Court is of immense international political 
significance, and testifies to the acute awareness of American leaders that 
their policies are of a criminal character and could subject them, if 
international law were enforced, to the most severe penalties. 

As Telford Taylor stresses, the prosecution of the Nazi leaders at the 
Nuremberg trials was based on a new legal concept: that their planning for 
and decision to wage aggressive war constituted a crime. This charge took 
precedence even over the counts in the indictments related to the atrocities 
committed by the Nazis against Jews, civilians in occupied countries, and 
prisoners of war. A memorandum prepared by Taylor argued in support of 
indicting Nazi leaders for planning aggressive war: 


Only the most incorrigible legalists can pretend to be shocked 
by the conclusion that the perpetrator of an aggressive war acts 
at peril of being punished for his perpetration, even if no 
tribunal has ever previously decided that perpetration of an 


aggressive war is a crime.4 


Taylor continued: 


It is important that the trial not become an inquiry into the 
causes of the war. It cannot be established that Hitlerism was the 
sole cause of the war, and there should be no effort to do this. 
Nor, I believe, should there be any effort or time spent on 
apportioning out responsibility for causing the war among the 
many nations and individuals concerned. The question of 
causation is important and will be discussed for many years, but 
it has no place in this trial, which must stick rigorously to the 
doctrine that planning and launching an aggressive war is 
illegal, whatever may be the factors that caused the defendants 
to plan and to launch. Contributing causes may be pleaded by 
the defendants before the bar of history, but not before the 
tribunal.2 


This issue is of extraordinary importance today—and not only in relation 
to the present ongoing and far-advanced preparations for an unprovoked 
American war against Iraq. If the precedent established at Nuremberg has 
any contemporary relevance, the entire strategy elaborated in this document 
proceeds outside the bounds of international law. The essential claim 
asserted in the document, which serves as the foundation of American 
strategy, is the right of the United States to take unilateral military action 
against another country without offering credible evidence that it is acting 
to prevent a clear and verifiable threat of attack. This assertion of all- 
encompassing powers to resort to violence whenever it decides to do so is 
justified with loosely-constructed language that cannot withstand even a 
cursory analysis: “We must be prepared to stop rogue states and their 
terrorist clients before they are able to threaten or use weapons of mass 
destruction against the United States and our allies and friends [emphasis 
added].” 


Who defines what a “rogue state” is? Is it any state that challenges, 
directly or indirectly, American interests? A list of all those countries that 
the Bush administration considers to be “rogue states,’ not to mention 
potential “rogue states,” is a very long one. This list certainly includes 
Cuba. It might even, after the reelection of Gerhard Schroeder as 
chancellor, include Germany! 

We should also ask for a precise definition of “terrorist.” This term is 
notoriously vague and subject to political manipulation. Moreover, what 
standard of evidence will be required to establish a link between a “rogue 
State” and a “terrorist client,” before the United States attacks the former? 
Just the other day, the president, his national security adviser and the 
secretary of defense announced that there is a link between Iraq and Al 
Qaeda, without providing any factual substantiation to support this claim, 
and in contradiction to what is actually known about the antagonistic 
attitude of Iraq’s secular regime toward Islamic fundamentalist 
organizations. 

Finally, the assertion of the right to take military action against “rogue 
States and their terrorist clients before they are able to threaten or use 
weapons of mass destruction” can only mean that the United States claims 
the right to attack whatever state it identifies as a potential threat. Though a 
State may not presently be a threat to the United States, though it may not at 
the present time be planning, let alone actively preparing, an attack against 
the United States, it may still be a legitimate target for an attack, if the US 
government identifies it as a potential or embryonic threat to America’s 
national security. 

A definition of “threat” that requires no overt action against the United 
States, but merely the potential to become a threat at some point in the 
future, would place virtually every country in the world on the list of 
possible targets for an American attack. This is not an exaggeration. The 
document speaks not only of “enemies,” but also of “potential adversaries,” 


and warns them not to pursue “a military build-up in hopes of surpassing, or 
equaling, the power of the United States.” It directly warns China against 
attempting to acquire “advanced military capabilities,” asserting that by 
doing so “China is following an outdated path that, in the end, will hamper 
its own pursuit of national greatness”—that is, it will emerge as a threat that 
may require a “preemptive” military response by the United States. 

While the report tells China that the pursuit of “advanced military 
capabilities” means following “an outdated path,” just two pages later, it 
hypocritically proclaims, ,“It is time to reaffirm the essential role of 
American military strength. We must build and maintain our defenses 
beyond challenge.” And this project entails a vast expansion of America’s 
military presence throughout the world. “To contend with uncertainty and to 
meet the many security challenges we face, the United States will require 
bases and stations within and beyond Western Europe and Northeast Asia, 
as well as temporary access arrangements for the long-distance deployment 
of U.S. forces.” 

The document asserts repeatedly that the doctrine of “preemptive” 
strikes against existing and/or potential threats, and the abandonment of the 
previous doctrine of deterrence, is a necessary response to the events of 
September 11, 2001, when the United States suddenly confronted a new, 
unprecedented and unimagined danger. “The nature of the Cold War threat,” 
the report asserts, “required the United States . . . to emphasize deterrence 
of the enemy’s use of force, producing a grim strategy of mutual assured 
destruction. With the collapse of the Soviet Union and the end of the Cold 
War, our security environment has undergone profound transformation.” 
Somewhat later, the document describes the Soviet Union as “a generally 
Status quo, risk-averse adversary. Deterrence was an effective defense.” 

For those of us for whom the 1980s is comparatively recent history, who 
still remember the 1960s, and even happen to know a few things about the 
history of the 1950s, these are remarkable words. Those unfamiliar with the 


history of the Cold War would hardly imagine that the authors of this 
strategic document—who now describe the USSR in almost nostalgic terms 
as a “status quo, risk-averse adversary,” against whom a gentlemanly and 
polite deterrence was effective—are more or less the same people who, as 
recently as the 1980s, were describing the Soviet Union as the “focus of 
evil,” against whom the United States had to prepare for all-out war. The 
present defense secretary, Donald Rumsfeld, was closely associated with 
the right-wing Committee for the Present Danger, formed in the 1970s, 
which opposed arms control agreements with the Soviet Union. This 
organization demanded a massive military buildup against the USSR, and 
argued that it was possible for the United States to wage and win a nuclear 
war against the Soviet Union. The Reagan administration’s sponsorship of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI), known as “Star Wars,” arose from 
the demand of extreme right-wing elements in the Republican Party— 
among whom are now to be found the principal dramatis personae directing 
the policies of the Bush administration, especially Cheney, Rumsfeld and 
Wolfowitz—for the development of technology that would make it possible 
for the United States to consider as a viable military option the use of 
nuclear weapons against the USSR. 

Here we come to the historical falsification and political deception that 
underlie the Bush administration’s National Security Strategy: the claim 
that the policies outlined in the report are essentially a response to the 
events of September 11, determined and shaped by the inescapable military 
obligations imposed upon the United States by the threat of Al Qaeda and 
other terrorist organizations. Far from being an exceptional response to the 
events of September 11, 2001, the plan for world domination, outlined in 
the National Security Strategy of the Bush administration, has been in 
development for more than a decade. 


Liquidation of the USSR 


The origins of the National Security Strategy unveiled two weeks ago can 
be dated back to the dissolution of the Soviet Union in December 1991. 
This had, for the United States, the most far-reaching significance. For 
nearly three-quarters of a century, the fate of American imperialism and the 
Soviet Union were inextricably linked. The October Revolution, which 
brought the Bolshevik Party to power, followed by only a few months the 
April 1917 entry of the United States into World War I. Thus, from the 
earliest days of its emergence as the principal imperialist power, the United 
States confronted the reality of a workers state that proclaimed the advent 
of a new historical epoch of world socialist revolution. Despite the Stalinist 
bureaucracy’s subsequent betrayal of the revolutionary internationalist 
ideals initially proclaimed by Lenin and Trotsky, the political aftershocks 
produced by the overthrow of capitalism in Russia continued to reverberate 
for decades, in the growth of the social consciousness and _ political 
militancy of the working class in the advanced capitalist countries, 
including the United States, and in the wave of anti-imperialist and 
anticolonial struggles that swept across the globe, especially in the 
aftermath of World War II. 

Though it emerged from World War II as the leader of world capitalism, 
the United States was not in a position to organize the world as it saw fit. 
The initial expectation that its possession of the atomic bomb would enable 
the United States to intimidate and, if need be, destroy the Soviet Union, 
was Shattered by the Soviet production of a nuclear device in 1949. The 
victory of the Chinese Revolution that same year represented a devastating 
blow to America’s expectation that it would exercise unchallenged sway 
over Asia. 

Throughout the early years of the Cold War, a bitter battle raged within 
the ruling circles of the US government over how to deal with the Soviet 
Union. The ferocious anticommunist witch-hunting and political purges of 
the late 1940s and early 1950s were key elements of the environment in 


which this debate took place. A substantial faction of the ruling elite 
advocated a “rollback” strategy—that is, the destruction of the Soviet Union 
and the Maoist regime in China, even if this entailed the use of nuclear 
weapons. Another faction, associated with State Department theorist 
George F. Kennan, advocated “containment.” 

The conflict between these factions came to a head during the Korean 
War, as the Truman administration came close to authorizing the use of 
nuclear weapons against the Chinese army. At a press conference held on 
November 30, 1950, Truman was asked how he intended to deal with the 
entry of China into the Korean War. The president replied: “We will take 
whatever steps are necessary to meet the military situation, just as we 
always have.” He was then asked specifically if that included use of the 
atomic bomb, to which Truman replied, “That includes every weapon that 
we have.” When pressed by stunned reporters to clarify this statement, 
Truman reiterated that use of the atomic bomb was being actively 
considered.° 

The international uproar that ensued compelled the US government to 
retract Truman’s statement. Finally, the Truman administration rejected 
General MacArthur’s demand that thirty to fifty nuclear bombs be dropped 
on the Manchurian-Korean border, to spread “a belt of radioactive cobalt” 
from the Sea of Japan to the Yellow Sea. This proposal was not the 
brainchild of one mad general; this and similar ideas had been seriously 
pondered and supported. Among those who publicly advocated the use of 
nuclear weapons was Congressman Albert Gore, Sr., the father of the future 
vice president. Two factors led to the decision not to use nuclear bombs in 
the Korean War. First, there were serious doubts that they would prove 
effective in the existing military situation. Second, and more decisive, was 
the fear that the bombing of Korea might set into motion a political chain 
reaction, leading to a nuclear exchange between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. During the remaining decades of the Cold War, the real 


meaning of “deterrence” was not what the United States prevented the 
USSR from doing, but what the possibility of Soviet retaliation prevented 
the United States from doing. 

This is not the place for an exhaustive discussion of the United States’ 
nuclear strategy during the Cold War. But for the purpose of understanding 
the events of the last decade, and the present actions of the US government, 
it must be stressed that broad sections of the American ruling class chafed 
under the restraints placed upon the exercise of US military power by the 
existence of the Soviet Union. Throughout this period, there remained a 
powerful constituency, within what President Eisenhower called the 
“military-industrial complex,” which pushed relentlessly for a confrontation 
with the Soviet Union. Many of those who presently occupy powerful 
positions in the Bush administration were frantically advocating a massive 
anti-Soviet military buildup in the 1970s and 1980s, and even arguing that a 
nuclear strike against the USSR had to be considered a viable option. The 
aggressiveness of American foreign policy was not an exclusively 
Republican Party project. The administration of Jimmy Carter hit upon the 
idea of inciting Islamic fundamentalism in Afghanistan, in order to 
destabilize the Central Asian republics of the Soviet Union. 

One further point must be made about Soviet-American relations during 
the Cold War. The degree of American aggression was related to the general 
state of the world capitalist economy. During the heyday of the post-World 
War II expansion of international capitalism, the internal struggles within 
the American ruling elite tended to be resolved on the basis of the 
arguments of those who advocated compromise with the Soviet Union. To 
the extent that general conditions of worldwide economic expansion 
allowed American capitalism to operate profitably within the geopolitical 
framework of the so-called East-West Divide, the American ruling elite 
made a strategic decision to avoid, or at least to postpone, a nuclear 


confrontation with the USSR. Open military conflicts were limited to 
peripheral areas. 

However, in the 1970s, as world capitalism entered into a period of 
protracted stagnation and slump, arising from deep structural and systemic 
problems—of which the present recession is an advanced symptom—far 
more aggressive tendencies asserted themselves and found a sympathetic 
response within ruling circles. One might also add that the two great oil 
shocks of the 1970s—the first in 1973 as a result of the decision of Arab 
States to impose a boycott on the sale of oil, the second following the 
Iranian Revolution of 1979—increased the determination of the American 
ruling class to prevent any future disruption of its access to oil, natural gas 
and other essential strategic resources. 

The military buildup of the 1980s meant that powerful sections of the US 
ruling elite were willing to risk a confrontation with the Soviet Union. This 
bellicose international policy was the mirror reflection of the domestic 
policies pursued by the Reagan administration, which initiated an 
aggressive and successful program of union-busting and the rollback of 
social reforms won by the working class over the previous fifty years. 

In the end, it was the Soviet bureaucracy that decided to liquidate the 
USSR. The self-dissolution of the Soviet Union in 1991—the final betrayal 
of the heritage of the October Revolution by the Stalinist bureaucracy— 
created for American imperialism an unprecedented historical opportunity. 
For the first time, it could operate in an international environment in which 
there were no significant restraints—military or political—on the use of 
force to achieve its aims. From this point on, internal discussions on the 
strategic aims of the United States were taken over by the most vicious and 
reactionary tendencies. 

The demise of the USSR, they declared, created for the United States the 
opportunity to establish unchallengeable global hegemony. The United 
States sought to exploit what right-wing columnist Charles Krauthammer 


referred to in 1991 as a “unipolar moment” to establish an absolutely 
dominant global position. The United States, argued Krauthammer, should 
not hesitate to use military power to get whatever it wanted. The Europeans 
and Japanese should be treated with contempt, and compelled to recognize 
that they had to approach the United States as supplicants. While it might 
be politically advisable for US leaders to pay lip service to multilateralism, 
that policy was, in reality, dead. The time had come for the United States to 
exercise its power unilaterally, “unashamedly laying down the rules of 
world order and being prepared to enforce them.”2 

The grotesque Mr. Krauthammer probably did not realize, when he wrote 
these words, that he was vindicating a prediction made many years before 
by the greatest Marxist of the twentieth century. Writing in 1933, Leon 
Trotsky recalled that Germany instigated World War I to “organize” Europe. 
But the aims of American imperialism would prove to be far more 
ambitious. “The United States,” Trotsky wrote, “must ‘organize’ the world. 
History is bringing humanity face to face with the volcanic eruption of 


American imperialism.”2 


Review of military strategy by the first Bush administration 


The first Bush administration responded to the demise of the USSR by 
initiating a full-scale review of US military strategy. Its overriding 
objectives were to exploit the power vacuum left by the dissolution of the 
Soviet Union, and establish a geopolitical stranglehold that would prevent 
any country from emerging as a credible competitor of the United States. 
The key to this project was to be the use of military power to intimidate 
and, if necessary, smash any enemy or adversary, existing or potential. In 
1992, Defense Secretary Richard Cheney and General Colin Powell called 
for the implementation of vastly expanded operational objectives for US 
military forces. They stipulated that the military should be able to complete 
one major war in one hundred days, and two in less than 180 days. 


The election of Bill Clinton did not produce any significant change in the 
increasingly aggressive attitude of American military planners. Under the 
slogan, “Shaping the World through Engagement,” a political consensus 
emerged in the 1990s, within both Democratic and Republican parties, that 
saw military power as the principal means for the United States to secure 
long-term global dominance. 

This insistence on the decisive role of military power arises not from the 
strength, but rather the underlying weakness of American capitalism. 
Militarism is a symptom of economic and social decline. As it loses 
confidence, and with good reason, in the economic strength of American 
capitalism vis-a-vis its major international rivals, and grows increasingly 
fearful about fissures within the domestic social structure, the ruling elite 
views military power as the means for counteracting all the troubling 
negative tendencies. As Thomas Friedman of the New York Times wrote in 
March 1999, “The hidden hand of the market will never work without a 
hidden fist-—McDonald’s cannot flourish without McDonnell Douglas, the 
builder of the F-15. And the hidden fist that keeps the world safe for Silicon 
Valley’s technologies is called the United States Army, Air Force, Navy and 
Marine Corps. . . . Without America on duty, there will be no America 
Online.”2 

The issue of Iraq has played a central role in high-level discussions on 
America’s strategic ambitions. The first war against Iraq occurred just a few 
months too early for American imperialism. In January—February 1991, 
with the fate of the USSR still uncertain, the Bush administration 
considered it too risky to overstep the boundaries of the UN mandate and 
attempt unilaterally to overthrow the regime of Saddam Hussein. But 
almost from the moment the war had come to a close, a consensus emerged 
within powerful sections of the ruling elite that an immense opportunity had 
been missed. Within the context of the new strategic aim, to prevent the 
emergence of any power or combination of powers that might challenge 


American domination, the conquest of Iraq came to be seen as a crucial 
strategic objective. Countless documents produced by right-wing strategists 
openly argued that the overthrow of the regime of Saddam Hussein would 
provide the United States with strategic control over oil, the supremely 
critical resource essential to the economies of its potential economic and 
military rivals in Europe and Japan. In their influential book, The Coming 
War with Japan, published in 1991, policy specialists George Friedman and 
Meredith Lebard argued: 


With oil, the Persian Gulf becomes much more than a regional 
issue. It becomes the pivot of the world economy. For the U.S., 
domination of the region would open the door on unprecedented 
international power. On the other hand, allowing another 
regional power, such as Iraq or Iran, to seize control of the 
region and consolidate its own power would close the door on 
the possibility, unless the U.S. were prepared to wage a ground 
war in the region. 

During the 1990 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, the U.S. response 
was explicitly for one purpose: preventing Iraqi domination of 
the region’s oil supply. However, it opened up quite another 
possibility. Success of the U.S. in retaking Kuwait, breaking the 
Saddam regime, and seizing control of Iraq would place the U.S. 
in control of a large amount of the world’s oil reserves and 
production. No matter how benignly this power might be used, 
the U.S. would emerge in control of the international economic 
system.... 

. . . It would be in a position to set production quotas and 
therefore prices, as well as control the movement of oil. A 
country like Japan, dependent on the countries within the Straits 
of Hormuz for over 60 percent of its oil imports, would find that 
its greatest economic competitor—the world’s only large 


economy, and one increasingly bitter toward Japan—was in 
direct control of the Japanese supply of oil... . 

. . . The leading political power, the U.S., suddenly finds 
itself in a position where its political power can be used to gain 
a hammerlock on the international economy. 

The Persian Gulf will necessarily become a center of 
controversy between the U.S. and Japan. Japan’s vulnerability to 
the flow of oil from the area means that increased U.S. power in 
the region must increase Japanese’ insecurity. The 
regionalization of conflict and the regional segmentation of 
economies will open an important door for the United States: 
the manipulation of Japan’s oil supply could well end the 
challenge that Japanese exports pose to the U.S.12 


Except in the American mass media, where discussion of this sensitive 
issue is virtually taboo, it is recognized all over the world that oil, not so- 
called weapons of mass destruction, is the central preoccupation of the 
United States. While the war in Afghanistan provided the opportunity for 
the establishment of new American military bases in Central Asia—which 
is believed to hold the second largest reserves of petroleum in the world— 
the conquest of Iraq would immediately place the second largest reserve of 
crude oil in the Persian Gulf region under the control of the United States. 
To quote Thomas Friedman, “[H]aving broken Iraq, we own Iraq.”4 

The Bush administration, whose leading personnel consists of people, 
like Cheney, who honed their criminal skills as oil industry executives, 
looks at the Persian Gulf as the potential jewel in the crown of an emerging 
American empire. If domination of that region were combined with 
effective control of the oil and natural gas reserves that will eventually be 
pumped out of Central Asia, the leaders of American imperialism believe 
they will have achieved the long-term strategic hegemony that has eluded 
the United States for so long. This vision of a world dominion, secured 


through control of strategic global resources, is a reactionary fantasy that 
has found an enthusiastic audience among broad sections of the 
Establishment. The frame of mind that prevails within America’s political 
and financial aristocracy is reflected in a new book by Robert Kaplan, 
Warrior Politics: Why Leadership Demands a Pagan Ethos. In a typical 
passage, he declares: 


... The more successful our foreign policy, the more leverage 
America will have in the world. Thus, the more likely that future 
historians will look back on the twenty-first-century United 
States as an empire as well as a republic, however different from 
that of Rome and every other empire throughout history. For as 
the decades and centuries march on, and the United States has 
had a hundred presidents, or 150 even, instead of forty-three, 
and they appear in long lists like the rulers of bygone empires— 
Roman, Byzantine, Ottoman—the comparison with antiquity 
may grow rather than diminish. Rome, in particular, is a model 
for hegemonic power, using various means to encourage a 
modicum of order in a disorderly world . . 42 


This drivel is of interest only as a sort of bizarre cultural phenomenon— 
an example of the delusionary state of mind within a ruling elite that has 
lost all sense of history and of contemporary reality, not to mention 
common decency. 

It does not seem to occur to Mr. Kaplan that, to the extent that the United 
States seeks to implement these fantasies, it will encounter opposition: first 
of all, from those who are the immediate targets of American depredations 
—the masses in the countries targeted for conquest. There is also the 
opposition of America’s imperialist rivals in Europe and Japan, who simply 
cannot accept a situation that threatens them with economic strangulation. It 
is precisely the growing fears over the implications of America’s long-term 


strategic aims—the establishment of global domination—that find 
expression in the increasingly open opposition to the US plans for war in 
Iraq. A likely consequence of such a war will be an enormous 
intensification of interimperialist conflicts—principally between the United 
States and its major economic and geopolitical competitors. The stage will 
be set for World War III. 


Social relations in the US 


So far, in discussing the reasons for the drive of the United States for war, 
we have concentrated on the global geostrategic and economic motivations. 
But there is yet another crucial factor in the political equation—that is, the 
increasingly explosive state of social relations in the United States, and the 
threat that this poses to capitalist rule. 

Throughout the past decade, US policy experts have expressed concern 
over growing signs of a decay of social cohesion. Samuel Huntington, best 
known for his book The Clash of Civilizations, warned several years ago 
that the end of the Cold War had deprived the US government of a cause 
that could foster mass support for the state. There did not seem to exist, he 
wrote, any genuine sense of national interest that commanded mass support. 
The problem noted by Huntington, however, is not primarily ideological. It 
is rooted in increasingly irreconcilable social conflicts within American 
society. It is becoming ever more difficult to mask the massive social 
inequality in American society. The concentration of extraordinary levels of 
personal wealth, in a very small percentage of the population, has far- 
reaching social implications, no matter how vigorously the mass media 
glorifies the rich and their lifestyles. 

The erosion of democratic norms and the ever-more dysfunctional state 
of American politics are objective consequences of social polarization. In 
the year 2000, for the first time since the immediate aftermath of the Civil 


War, it was not possible to arrive at a democratic resolution of an election. 
In the end, the financial plutocracy handpicked the president. 

The United States is beset by social problems, for which the existing 
political setup has no answers. Indeed, it is unable to even address them. 
The two-party system, whose personnel are utterly dependent on the 
financial support of the plutocracy, is thoroughly unrepresentative of the 
general population. How else can one explain the fact that the deep unease 
and ambivalence, felt by millions of Americans toward the drive to war, 
find virtually no articulation in the political establishment? Rather, the 
political establishment, whose constituencies are different fractions of the 
richest 2 percent of the population, is incapable of giving voice to the 
concerns and interests of the broad masses. 

The economic crisis has deepened the estrangement between the 
working class and the ruling class. The ongoing exposures of the 
criminality of the corporate elite threaten to transform the economic crisis 
—which is, in itself, of a fairly serious character—into a general crisis of 
class rule. The Bush administration hopes that dramatic successes overseas 
will somehow distract the people from the domestic crisis. But history 
provides many examples of the catastrophes that befell reactionary regimes 
that played with war to keep domestic problems at bay. Governments that 
prescribe war as a medication for a failing domestic economy and 
intensifying social conflict may suffer all sorts of unforeseen side effects— 
of which revolution may prove to be the most serious. 

The drive of the Bush administration toward war confronts every student 
with political and, I might add, moral questions of the greatest magnitude. 
First of all, let me make this point as emphatically as I can. The policies of 
the Bush administration are not merely mistaken; they are criminal. Those 
responsible for these policies are not misguided individuals. They are 
political criminals. But the criminality of their policy flows from the 
essentially criminal character of American imperialism—which strives to 


shore up a faltering capitalist system through a policy of plunder and mass 
murder. 

The recent exposures of corporate corruption have a far-reaching social 
significance. The daily operations of American business have assumed a 
criminal character. The ruling elite has accumulated massive wealth through 
the willful and systematic plundering of industrial, financial and social 
resources. American CEOs could sum up their tenures at the corporations 
they have wrecked by slightly modifying the words of Caesar: “I came, I 
saw, I stole.” There is not, in fact, any major difference between the Mafia- 
like “biznessmen” who have plundered Russia during the past decade, and 
the criminal gang of CEOs who have looted their corporations. Nor is there 
any fundamental difference in the methods used by the American capitalist 
class to achieve its intemational objectives. It wants Iraqi oil, and so it 
intends to steal it—with the help of the United States military. 

It is the responsibility of students to oppose these criminals. But 
opposition must be based on a scientific understanding of politics and the 
social dynamics of capitalist society. A serious and sustained fight against 
imperialist war cannot be separated from a struggle against the 
socioeconomic interests that give rise to war—that is, to capitalism. 
Moreover, such a fight can be successful only to the extent that it strives to 
mobilize the mass social force, within the United States and internationally, 
which stands objectively in opposition to capitalism. That social force is the 
working class, which comprises the overwhelming mass of the people in 
modern capitalist society. 

Thus, at the very heart of the struggle against war is the organization and 
mobilization of the working class as an independent political force. Within 
the United States, this means, first and foremost, liberating the working 
class from the political domination of the Democratic Party and building a 
new, independent, socialist party. The programmatic cutting edge of such a 


party must be its commitment to a struggle against imperialism, based on 
the perspective of the international unity of the working class. 
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How to Deal with America? 
The European Dilemma 


There comes a point in the development of every major political crisis when 
the essential underlying motivations and issues, long hidden from view, 
come to the surface. We have now arrived at that point in the crisis 
produced by the decision of the Bush administration to invade Iraq. 

Iraq is the immediate target of America’s military arsenal. But 
foreshadowed in the bitter diplomatic dispute over it, is open conflict 
between the major imperialist powers. 

Discussion of American war aims has focused on the Bush 
administration’s determination to seize control of Iraq’s oil wealth. This is, 
of course, a major factor in the calculations of the US government. But that 
objective, however important, is only part of a far broader and more 
ambitious goal. The United States seeks world hegemony, which means the 
political and economic reorganization of the entire world in the interests of 
the American ruling elite. This requires subordinating to its will not only 
weak and underdeveloped countries such as Iraq, but also, and above all, its 
powerful imperialist rivals in Western Europe and Japan. 

US War Minister Donald Rumsfeld’s dismissal of the opposition of 
Germany and France to America’s war plans has brought into the open the 
long-simmering conflict between the United States and Europe. When 
asked by a reporter about European criticism of the Bush administration’s 
drive toward war, Rumsfeld replied, “You’re thinking of Europe as 
Germany and France. I don’t. I think that’s ‘old Europe.’ . . . You look at 


vast numbers of other countries in Europe. They’re not with France and 
Germany [regarding Iraq]. They’re with the United States.”- 

Never before has the United States so openly attacked its long-time 
allies, called into question the unity of bourgeois Europe, and expressed so 
explicitly its goal of creating its own sphere of influence on that continent, 
in direct opposition to France and Germany. 

In his typically artless manner, Rumsfeld left no doubt that the United 
States has promoted the expansion of NATO—with the inclusion of weak, 
former Warsaw Pact states that are easily manipulated by the United States 
—as a means of undercutting French and German influence in Europe. 

The implications of America’s hostility to Europe have not been lost on 
France, and this is the reason for its decision to drop its stance of studied 
equivocation, and state its opposition to a war against Iraq more directly. It 
is not a humanitarian concern for the fate of Iraq’s people that accounts for 
the French shift, but rather the belated recognition that America’s drive for 
hegemony poses a threat to core political, economic and geostrategic 
interests of the European bourgeoisie. 

Throughout the 1990s, the European ruling elites have lived in a state of 
semi-denial, pretending that their relationship with the United States would 
not be substantially affected by the demise of the USSR, and that their own 
continental and global interests were, in the long term, compatible with 
those of the United States. 

This exercise in wishful thinking ignored the fact that America’s postwar 
relationship with Europe, between 1945 and 1991, was determined 
fundamentally by an appraisal of its own economic and geopolitical 
interests, within the specific context of the Cold War. America’s attitude 
toward Europe was determined by the overriding need to enforce the 
isolation of the Soviet Union and minimize its influence in Western Europe 
(“containment”), and prevent social revolution at a time when the European 
working class was extremely militant and highly politicized. 


In fact, the United States’ emphasis during that period on its alliance 
with Western Europe was a departure from the historical norm. The more 
basic tendency of American capitalism, rooted in its somewhat belated 
emergence as a major imperialist power, had been to augment its world 
position at the expense of Europe. 

The precondition for the maturation of the United States as a major 
capitalist power during the nineteenth century was its persistent 
undercutting of European influence in the Americas, from the promulgation 
of the Monroe Doctrine in the 1820s to the expulsion of Spain from Cuba in 
the late 1890s. 

In the first half of the twentieth century, the United States expanded its 
global influence by undermining the colonial empires of the European 
imperialist powers. This was done, not in the interest of democracy, but to 
open up world markets restricted by the colonial system. 

To the extent that generally favorable economic conditions and its own 
immense wealth made it possible, the United States masked its predatory 
imperialist appetites with a pose of altruistic benevolence. But despite its 
humanitarian posturing—as the defender of “four freedoms” and as the 
“arsenal of democracy”—the United States never for a moment forgot its 
own self-interest. 

Nothing better illustrates the ruthless core of American diplomatic 
philanthropy than the bone-crunching terms laid out by Roosevelt to 
Churchill in 1940-41 as a precondition for American financial and military 
assistance during the height of Nazi Germany’s bombardment of Britain. 
Yes, Roosevelt agreed to “save” Britain, but it would cost a pretty penny. 
By the time the United States was finished with Britain, the old roaring 
imperial lion had been turned into America’s pussy cat—a transformation 
exemplified in the person of Britain’s present prime minister. 

The exigencies of the post-World War II situation compelled the United 
States to nourish its alliance with the old imperialist powers of Europe, and 


to hold its own aggressive tendencies somewhat in check. Moreover, the 
general recovery and expansion of the world economy worked in favor of a 
mitigation of interimperialist rivalries. But the tendency toward the 
unilateral assertion of American interests, regardless of European concerns, 
remained active beneath the veneer of multilateralism. Indeed, a 
deterioration of world economic conditions generally had the effect of 
bringing latent conflicts into the open. 

For example, in August 1971, when the American dollar came under 
attack in financial markets, President Richard Nixon abrogated the system 
of dollar-gold convertibility that had been the foundation of the 
international capitalist monetary system for a quarter century, without 
bothering to consult with European leaders in advance. They were informed 
only that Nixon would have some interesting things to say about the world 
economy, and that they could stay up late and watch his speech on 
American television. When asked whether the British, French and Germans 
might object to the American measures, US Treasury Secretary John 
Connally replied, in his own distinct fashion, “F—k them.” 

The collapse of the Soviet Union fundamentally altered the international 
framework upon which postwar diplomatic relations were based. There was 
no longer any need for the United States to prop up the Western European 
bourgeoisie as a line of defense against the Soviet Union. Moreover, the 
demise of the USSR created a vacuum of power that the United States was 
determined to exploit to its own advantage. 

But the most important reason for the now unbridled aggression of 
American foreign policy is to be found in the protracted and accelerating 
deterioration of the American economy. The use of military power is seen 
by significant sections of the ruling elite as a means of counteracting the 
long-term consequences of the decline in the world position of American 
capitalism, and the threat posed by international competitors. 


In words that appear prophetic, Leon Trotsky, among the greatest 
Marxists of the twentieth century, made the following warning in 1928: 


In the period of crisis the hegemony of the United States will 
operate more completely, more openly, and more ruthlessly than 
in the period of boom. The United States will seek to overcome 
and extricate herself from her difficulties and maladies primarily 
at the expense of Europe, regardless of whether this occurs in 
Asia, Canada, South America, Australia, or Europe itself, or 
whether this takes place peacefully or through war [emphasis in 
original].2 


Officials in the Bush administration have become increasingly blunt in 
laying out the consequences of a European refusal to fall into line behind 
the United States. As one official told the New York Times on January 23, 
“Our goal is to rub their nose in reality, and then proceed to discuss what 
we do about it.”2 

And what is this reality? The Bush administration has indicated, not all 
too subtly, that French and German companies will be excluded from 
participating in the carve-up of Iraq’s oil industry in the aftermath of war. 
Even more serious, there have been suggestions that the United States, after 
occupying Iraq, will exert pressure on Iran, which is a critical supplier of oil 
to Western Europe. 

From the standpoint of France and Germany, the behavior of the United 
States is utterly reckless, and raises the danger of a complete breakdown of 
whatever remains of the entire legal and institutional framework that 
regulated the affairs of world capitalism. For the Western Europeans to 
submit to the diktats of the United States would mean to accept their 
relegation, in the words of the conservative French daily Le Figaro, “into a 
simple protectorate of the United States.” But to openly resist would raise 
the risk of a potentially catastrophic military confrontation with the United 


States. Either alternative, or even some middle road between the two, would 
profoundly destabilize relations among European countries. Moreover, the 
social consequences of conflict between the US and “old” Europe would 
inevitably intensify internal class tensions. 

This is the dilemma that confronts the Western European bourgeoisie. 


1 Mark Baker, “Rumsfeld’s ‘Old’ and ‘New’ Europe Touches on Uneasy Divide,” Radio Free 
Europe, January 24, 2003. www.rferl.org/content/article/1102012.html 


2 Leon Trotsky, The Third International After Lenin (New York: Pathfinder Press, 2002), p. 29. 
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Agree Iraq is Defying U.N.,” New York Times, January 23, 2003. 
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A Criminal Enterprise: 
The Second Gulf War Begins 


1. The unprovoked and illegal invasion of Iraq by the United States is an 
event that will live in infamy.4 The political criminals in Washington who 
have launched this war, and the wretched scoundrels in the mass media who 
are reveling in the bloodbath, have covered this country in shame. Hundreds 
of millions of people in every part of the world are repulsed by the 
spectacle of a brutal and unrestrained military power pulverizing a small 
and defenseless country. The invasion of Iraq is an imperialist war in the 
classic sense of the term: a vile act of aggression that has been undertaken 
on behalf of the interests of the most reactionary and predatory sections of 
the financial and corporate oligarchy in the United States. Its overt and 
immediate purpose is to establish control over Iraq’s vast oil resources, and 
to reduce that long-oppressed country to an American colonial protectorate. 

Not since the 1930s—when the fascist regimes of Hitler and Mussolini 
were at the zenith of their power and madness—has the world been 
confronted with such a display of international gangsterism, as that being 
provided by the Bush administration. The most direct historical precedent 
for the violence that is being unleashed against Iraq is the invasion of 
Poland in 1939. The announced intention of the American military, to 
launch a barrage of thousands of missiles and bombs on the city of 
Baghdad, is part of a conscious strategy to terrorize the Iraqi people. What 
the Pentagon brass refers to as the strategy of “Shock and Awe” draws its 
inspiration from the infamous blitzkrieg methods employed by the Nazi 


Wehrmacht at the opening of World War II. This is how one historian 
described the Nazi destruction of Poland: 


The storm of fire and steel that struck the Poles during the first 
few days of September left that unhappy people stunned and 
shattered. At the end of ten days, the German mechanized 
spearheads had sliced through the Polish defenses all the way to 
Warsaw. Most of the inadequate Polish air force had been 
destroyed on the ground before it could even get into action; the 
fighter planes and Stuka dive bombers of the Luftwaffe, acting in 
tactical support of the advancing ground forces, disrupted Polish 
communications and spread terror and destruction from the 


skies. “The Germans,” reported an American journalist, “are 
today crushing Poland like a soft-boiled egg.”* 


All the justifications given by the Bush administration and _ its 
accomplices in London are based on half-truths, falsifications and outright 
lies. At this point, it should hardly be necessary to reply, yet again, to the 
claims that the purpose of this war is to destroy Iraq’s “weapons of mass 
destruction.” After weeks of the most intrusive inspections to which any 
country has ever been subjected, nothing of material significance was 
discovered. The latest reports of the leaders of the United Nations 
inspection team, Hans Blix and Mohamed E|Baradei, specifically refute 
statements made by US Secretary of State Colin Powell during his 
notorious UN speech on February 5, 2003. ElBaradei exposed that 
allegations trumpeted by the United States—that Iraq had sought to import 
uranium from Niger—were based on forged documents provided by British 
Prime Minister Tony Blair’s intelligence services. Other major allegations, 
relating to the use of aluminium tubes for nuclear purposes, and to the 
purported existence of mobile laboratories producing chemical-biological 
weapons, were also shown to be baseless. As one lie is exposed, the Bush 


administration concocts another. So great is its contempt for public opinion, 
that little concern is shown for the consistency of its own arguments. 

On Sunday, March 16, 2003, Vice President Richard Cheney appeared 
on television to declare that Iraq “has, in fact, reconstituted nuclear 
weapons.” Less than five minutes later, he asserted that it was “only a 
matter of time before he [Saddam Hussein] acquires nuclear weapons.” This 
flagrant contradiction between Cheney’s two statements was allowed to 
pass, without challenge by the interviewer. Nevertheless, Cheney’s claim 
had already been refuted by Mohamed ElBaradei, who reported to the 
Security Council that “there is no indication of resumed nuclear activities.” 

The second major justification for war against Irag—that the Ba’athist 
regime of Saddam Hussein is in league with Al Qaeda terrorists—is another 
fabrication upon which the Bush administration has increasingly relied, 
even as the findings of the United Nations’ inspection team disproved 
claims of weapons of mass destruction. The attempt to link Hussein to Al 
Qaeda rests on even flimsier foundations. Absolutely no credible evidence 
has been provided by the administration to support this allegation. 

Perhaps the most absurd and cynical of all the justifications given by the 
Bush administration is that the war is being undertaken to bring democracy 
to the Iraqi people. This is a theme that has played well with sanctimonious 
ignoramuses like Thomas Friedman, columnist for the New York Times, 
who wrote on March 19 that: 


. removing Saddam Hussein and helping Iraq replace his 
regime with a decent, accountable government that can serve as 
a model in the Middle East is worth doing—not because Iraq 
threatens us with its weapons [which Friedman had 
acknowledged previously was not the case], but because we are 
threatened by a collection of failing Arab-Muslim states, which 
churn out way too many young people who feel humiliated, 


voiceless and left behind. We have a real interest in partnering 
with them for change.? 


What contemptible verbiage! The murdering of thousands of Iragis in a 
firestorm of bombardment is presented as a form of “partnering!” 

A few brief points must be made in reply to these “War for Democracy” 
claims. Aside from the fact that the coming to power of the Bush 
administration through electoral fraud represented a major defeat for 
democracy in the United States, there is no reason whatsoever to believe 
that the American conquest of Iraq will bring its people, and those of the 
region, anything but more oppression and misery. The historical role of the 
United States in the Middle East is a bloody record of crimes against the 
people of that part of the world. Every major ally of the United States in the 
Middle East and northern Africa—Morocco, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Jordan and Turkey—has been cited by the State Department for gross 
abuses of human rights. Israel, that exemplar of American-supported 
democracy, rules over the Palestinian people on the basis of naked terror. 
The methods of rule employed by the Zionists in the occupied territories 
increasingly resemble those used by the Nazis against the Jews in Warsaw. 
In Iran, a quarter century of brutal oppression under a dictator installed by 
the CIA4, after it had orchestrated the overthrow of a popular nationalist 
government, led to the revolution of 1979. That power subsequently fell 
into the hands of right-wing Islamic fundamentalists was largely a 
consequence of the ClA-supervised destruction of the mass socialist-led 
opposition to the regime of the Shah. 

The regime of Saddam Hussein is itself a by-product of the murderous 
efforts of the United States, throughout the 1950s, 1960s and even into the 
1970s, to liquidate the socialist workers movement, which once represented 
a significant political force in the Middle East. The coup d’etat of 
February 8, 1963, which overthrew the left nationalist Qasim regime and 
brought the Ba’athists to power for the first time, was organized with the 


support of the CIA. An authoritative Egyptian journalist, Mohamed Haikal, 
reported what he had been told by Jordan’s King Hussein: 


. . . Permit me to tell you that I know for a certainty that what 
happened in Iraq on 8 February had the support of American 
intelligence. Some of those who now rule in Baghdad do not 
know of this thing but I am aware of the truth. Numerous 
meetings were held between the Ba‘th party and American 
Intelligence, the more important in Kuwait. Do you know 
that . . . on 8 February a secret radio beamed to Iraq was 
supplying the men who pulled the coup with the names and 
addresses of the Communists there so that they could be arrested 
and executed? 


It was in such bloody operations that Saddam Hussein first emerged as a 
major figure in the Ba’ath movement. Later in his career, he would again 
find favor with the United States. It supported his bloody purge of Iraqi 
Communists in 1979, which played a crucial role in his consolidation of 
power. Hussein’s decision to go to war against Iran in 1980 was encouraged 
by the United States, which provided him with material and logistical 
support for the next eight years. Much of the stockpile of biological agents 
that Hussein built up in the 1980s was provided by an American company, 
the American Type Culture Collection of Manassas, Virginia. This was 
done with the explicit approval of the Reagan-Bush administration. 
“A.T.C.C. could never have shipped these samples to Iraq without the 
Department of Commerce’s approval for all requests,’ said Nancy J. 
Wysocki, vice president for human resources and public relations at the 
American Type Culture Collection, a nonprofit organization that is one of 
the world’s leading biological supply houses. “They were sent for legitimate 


research purposes.”® 


Aside from these and other important details of the long and unsavory 
relationship between the United States and Saddam Hussein, the attempt to 
invoke democratic ideals as an excuse for attacking Iraq ignores one 
essential democratic principle: that of national self-determination. The 
invasion and conquest of the country, and the establishment of a military 
protectorate under would-be Generalissimo Tommy Franks, constitute a 
complete violation of Iraq’s national sovereignty. 

None of the arguments advanced by the Bush administration and its 
media apologists—dquite aside from their underlying lack of credibility— 
provides a legal justification for war. It must be stressed that prior to its 
attack on Iraq, the Bush administration had already proclaimed a new 
strategic doctrine that asserted the legitimacy of preventive or “preemptive” 
war—that is, Washington reserved the right to attack any country that it 
judged to be a potential threat to the United States. On this basis, there is 
not a single country in the world that might not find itself, at one point or 
another, under attack by the United States. In his address to the nation on 
March 17, 2003, Bush formally invoked this doctrine as his final 
justification for attacking Iraq: “We are acting now because the risk of 
inaction would be far greater. In one year, or five years, the power of Iraq to 
inflict harm to free nations would be multiplied many times over.” In other 
words, the United States will attack Iraq while it is still defenseless, and not 
for actions that it has taken, but for actions that it may be able to take, at 
some unspecified time in the future. This doctrine, which has no basis in 
international law, embraces war and conquest as a legitimate policy option. 
The invasion of Iraq is seen as the first in a series of “wars of choice” that 
will be initiated in pursuit of the unchallengeable world hegemony of the 
United States. Potential rivals are to be destroyed, before they can become a 
major threat. 


2. The unabashed glorification of war as a legitimate instrument of global 
imperialist realpolitik represents a dreadful political and moral regression. 


A significant body of international law has been developed on the basis of 
the bloody experiences of the first half of the twentieth century. The 
carnage of World War I between 1914 and 1918, which killed tens of 
millions of people, led to a furious controversy over responsibility for the 
outbreak of hostilities—the question of “war guilt.” Underlying this debate 
was the essential idea that the decision of a government to initiate and 
utilize war as a means of achieving certain policy objectives—whatever 
they might be—was a criminal act. While the underlying reasons for the 
outbreak of war in 1914 were certainly complex, there emerged a 
substantial body of evidence that the decisions of the German government 
were principally responsible. That government decided, for reasons of 
policy, to exploit circumstances created by the assassination of the Austrian 
Archduke in Sarajevo, in a manner that was calculated to lead to war. 

The issue of “war guilt” assumed even greater significance at the end of 
World War II. The undoubted responsibility of the Third Reich for the 
outbreak of war in 1939 led to the decision of the Allied powers, of which 
the United States was the most powerful representative, to place the former 
leaders of the German state on trial. 

In framing the legal principles upon which the prosecution of Nazi 
leaders at Nuremberg was to be based, American attorney Telford Taylor 
insisted that the purpose of the trials was not to determine all the varied 
causes for World War II. Rather, a more specific issue was at stake. As 
Taylor wrote in a memo to the lead American prosecutor, Robert Jackson: 


The question of causation is important and will be discussed for 
many years, but it has no place in this trial, which must rather 
stick rigorously to the doctrine that planning and launching an 
aggressive war is illegal, whatever may be the factors that 
caused the defendants to plan and to launch. Contributing 
causes may be pleaded by the defendants before the bar of 
history, but not before the tribunal [emphasis added].2 


It was well understood in 1946 that the Nuremberg trial was establishing 
a major legal precedent. The basic purpose of the trial was to establish, as a 
matter of international law, that planning and launching an aggressive war 
was a criminal act. The representatives of the United States insisted upon 
this principle, and acknowledged that the United States would be bound by 
it. As Jackson wrote: “If certain acts of violation of treaties are crimes, they 
are crimes whether the United States does them or whether Germany does 
them, and we are not prepared to lay down a rule of criminal conduct 
against others which we would not be willing to have invoked against us 
[emphasis added].”2 

The “war of choice” being launched by the Bush administration is in no 
legal sense fundamentally different from the decisions and actions for 
which the Nazi leaders were tried and hanged in October 1946. The US 
government knows this very well, and that is why it refuses to accept the 
jurisdiction of the International Criminal Court at The Hague. 


3. That the United States is the instigator of this war is beyond question. 
The principal objective of the war is to seize control of Iraq’s oil resources. 
All efforts to deny the central role of oil in the American drive to conquer 
Iraq reek of dishonesty and cynicism. No other natural resources have 
played such a central role in the political and economic calculations of 
American imperialism over the last century as oil and natural gas. Involved 
in this central preoccupation is not only the profits of American-owned oil 
conglomerates—though this is by no means an insignificant concern. 
American industry, the stability of America’s financial-monetary structure 
and its dominant world position are all dependent upon unimpeded access 
to, and control of, the vast oil resources of the Persian Gulf and, more 
recently, the Caspian Basin. 

The history of American foreign policy and military strategy over the 
last three decades can be studied, from a purely economic standpoint, as a 
response to the “oil shock” of 1973, when the oil embargo declared by 


leading Arab oil producers, in response to the Arab-Israeli War of that year, 
led to a quadrupling of petroleum prices—a development that staggered the 
American and world capitalist economy. The second oil shock, in the 
aftermath of the 1979 Iranian Revolution, led to the proclamation of the 
Carter Doctrine, which declared unimpeded access to the Persian Gulf to be 
a major strategic concern of the United States. This set the stage for the 
massive buildup of US military forces that has proceeded without 
interruption for the last twenty-three years. 

The world position of the United States as the principal imperialist 
power depends not only on preserving its own unimpeded access to oil, but 
also on its ability to determine how much of this diminishing natural 
resource is available to other countries—especially to present-day or 
potential rivals. The approach the United States has taken to this 
international geopolitical aspect of oil as a critical resource has been 
profoundly affected by the most significant political event of the last quarter 
of the twentieth century—the dissolution of the USSR. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union was interpreted by the American ruling 
elite as an opportunity to implement a sweeping imperialist agenda that had 
been impossible in the aftermath of World War II and during nearly a half- 
century of Cold War. Proclaiming the arrival of a “unipolar moment,” the 
United States set out to prevent, as a principal strategic objective, the 
emergence of another power—whether a newly-unified Europe, Japan, or, 
potentially, China—that might challenge its dominant international position. 
Aware of the significant decline in the position of the United States in the 
world economy, the strategists of American imperialism came to see its 
overwhelming military power as the principal means by which the United 
States could effect a fundamental reordering of the world in its own 
interests. Within this context, the use of military power, to establish 
effective control of oil producing regions and the world-wide distribution of 


this essential resource, was transformed from a strategic idea into a concrete 
plan of action. 


4. To recognize the centrality of oil in the geopolitical calculations of the 
United States does not mean, however, that it provides a full and complete 
explanation of the war against Iraq and the general embrace of militarism. 
The manner in which the United States, or any other capitalist country, 
identifies and defines its critical interests, and the means by which it seeks 
to secure them, is not merely the product of simple economic calculations. 
Rather, these calculations, however critical, are fundamentally influenced 
and shaped by the whole structure and internal dynamic of the given 
society. From this standpoint, the invasion of Iraq is the manifestation of 
deep and malignant social and political contradictions in the American body 
politic. 

There is no impenetrable barrier that separates domestic and foreign 
policy. They represent interdependent components of the class policy 
elaborated by the dominant strata of the ruling elite. While subject to the 
continuous pressure of global economic forces, the foreign policy pursued 
by the ruling elite reflects, complements and projects its essential domestic 
interests. 

Nearly sixty years have passed since the end of World War II. An 
examination of this period reveals very clearly the correlation of domestic 
and foreign policy. These sixty years can be bisected into two eras. During 
the first thirty years, between 1945 and 1975, the predominant tendency in 
American domestic policy was that of liberal social reform. In its foreign 
policy, the American bourgeoisie championed a version of liberal 
internationalism, rooted in various multilateral institutions. To be sure, these 
institutions served what were perceived by the American ruling class to be 
its own long-term interests. Moreover, the predominant tendency toward 
accommodation and compromise with the Soviet Union was always 
opposed by powerful sections of the capitalist class; and even within the 


framework of compromise, the American bourgeoisie bitterly defended, 
even to the point of war, what it perceived to be its global interests. But 
under conditions of the immense expansion of the post-World War II 
economy, American capitalism considered social liberalism at home, and 
liberal (and anticommunist) internationalism to be the most advisable 
policy. 

The end of this liberal era was foreshadowed in the weakening of the 
world economic order that had been established in 1944 (the Bretton Woods 
system). Its collapse in 1971, with the end of dollar-gold convertibility, 
ushered in a period of mounting international economic instability— 
manifested especially in unprecedented price inflation—and a protracted 
decline within the United States of corporate profitability. 

The deterioration in the general world economic climate provoked a 
fundamental change in the domestic and foreign policy of the American 
ruling class. Within the United States, social policies that had been oriented 
toward limited wealth redistribution and somewhat reduced levels of social 
inequality were thrown into reverse. The election of Reagan to the 
presidency in 1980 was followed by major reductions in tax rates for the 
wealthiest Americans, massive cuts in social spending to alleviate the plight 
of the poorest Americans, and a general assault on the trade unions. 

The international component of this policy was the repudiation of 
“detente” with the Soviet Union, and the general intensification of military 
pressure against national movements in the “Third World” that were seen as 
harmful to America’s global interests. 


5. The aggressive policies of American imperialism produced the desired 
consequences: within the United States, the living standards of the working 
class either stagnated or declined; within the “Third World,” there occurred 
a horrifying deterioration in the conditions of hundreds of millions of 
people. For the ruling class and the wealthiest sections of the upper-middle 
class, these policies produced benefits of which they could have only 


previously dreamed. Depressed wage levels within the United States, an 
inexhaustible supply of low-cost labor overseas, and the availability of 
cheap commodity prices produced the ideal environment for the massive 
stock market boom of the 1990s (which, it should be recalled, began in the 
aftermath of the first Gulf War of 1991). 

The economic stability of American capitalism, and, with it, the vast 
fortunes accumulated by its ruling elite in the course of the speculative 
boom on Wall Street, became dependent on, or, one might say, addicted to, 
depressed wage levels in the United States, and the continuing supply from 
overseas of cheap raw materials (especially oil) and low-cost labor. The 
staggering enrichment of America’s ruling elite during the last decade, and 
the horrifying destitution of Latin America, Africa, Asia and the former 
USSR, are interdependent phenomena. If a mathematician were to study the 
relationship between wealth accumulation in the United States, and the 
social consequences of low commodity prices and the super-exploitation of 
labor overseas, he might be able to calculate how many millions of 
premature poverty-induced deaths were collectively required in Africa, 
Asia, Eurasia and Latin America, in order to harvest a new Wall Street 
billionaire. 

The American ruling elite is hardly unaware of the relationship between 
its own wealth and the exploitation and plundering of the great mass of the 
world’s population. This relationship has created the objective basis for a 
social constituency for imperialist barbarism, among a noisy, stupid and 
arrogant milieu of nouveau riche, spawned by the speculative boom of the 
1980s and 1990s. It is this corrupt social element that dominates the mass 
media, and imparts to the airwaves and press their distinctly egotistical, 
self-absorbed and generally reactionary characteristics. The brazen 
glorification of American militarism within the mass media reflects the 
correspondence of this stratum’s self-interest with the geopolitical 
ambitions of American imperialism. And so, Thomas Friedman of the New 


York Times, who epitomizes the outlook of the pro-imperialist nouveau 
riche, writes, without the slightest sense of embarrassment, “I have no 
problem with a war for oil.” 

The war against Iraq promises to produce a bonanza for the ruling elite. 
As Stratfor, an internet site closely attuned to the strategic aims of the US 
government, explained: 


The biggest winners in the impending conflict will be the 
investors who are willing and able to scoop up cheap assets. 
Foreigners familiar with the region and its business practices, 
who have contacts there and an ability to tolerate risk, will find 
a host of investment opportunities in everything from 
telecommunications to manufacturing . . . [F]or savvy investors 
who can take a risk, the opportunities will be sublime.2 


This, in a nutshell, is the aim of “Operation Iraqi Freedom!” 


6. That such words could be put down on paper testifies to the almost 
indescribable levels of corruption and moral degradation that pervade the 
ruling elite of the United States. In the final analysis, the magnitude of 
corruption, which has metastasized throughout bourgeois society, is a social 
phenomenon with deep objective roots. The increasing crisis of the 
capitalist system, which finds its most critical and essential expression in 
the protracted depression in profit levels in the basic manufacturing 
industries, has generated an environment that has encouraged every form of 
fraud. Executives, lacking any confidence in the long-term growth in the 
real value of the assets for which they are supposedly responsible, devote 
themselves entirely to their own short-term self-enrichment. Where profits 
cannot be created legitimately, they are concocted through the fixing of 
books. The science of corporate management, one of the genuine 
achievements of American business in the first half of the twentieth century, 
has degenerated into the art of fraud and defalcation. 


7. The Bush administration is nothing other than the quintessential political 
expression of this social dung heap. Its vice president, Mr. Richard Cheney, 
divides his time between presiding over a secret government and working 
as a bag man for Halliburton, which continues to pay him more than a half 
million dollars a year. The secretary of the Army, Mr. Tom White, is a 
former high executive of Enron. Mr. Richard Perle, who has shaped 
administration policy on Iraq, holds secret business meetings with the arms 
merchant Khashoggi. As for the president himself, the elevation of this utter 
nobody—whose most notable characteristic is his personal sadism—will be 
seen by historians as the expression of the moral and _ intellectual 
degradation of the American ruling class. A class that could choose Mr. 
Bush as its leader is one that has, figuratively and literally, lost its head. 


8. There is still, despite everything, a real world. Beneath the glitz and 
glitter, the crisis of American capitalism is assuming gigantic proportions. 
Of the fifty states in the Union, well over a majority are on the verge of 
bankruptcy. The essential systems of social welfare are breaking down. The 
school systems are a shambles. If literacy were to be defined as the ability 
to write a paragraph without a grammatical error, less than one quarter of 
Americans would qualify as literate. The healthcare system is starved of 
funds and services are being cut back drastically. Entire industries face 
collapse. Within less than a year, much of the American airline industry will 
no longer exist. The massive diversion of resources, to fund tax cuts for the 
wealthiest section of the population, threatens national insolvency. The 
levels of social inequality exceed by far that of any other major capitalist 
country. A staggering percentage of the nation’s wealth is in the hands of 
the wealthiest 2 percent of the population. A study by Kevin Phillips 
established that the annual income of the richest fourteen thousand families 
is greater than the annual income of the poorest twenty million families. 


9. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the militaristic evolution of 
American foreign policy is, to a significant extent, an attempt by the ruling 


elite to deal with the dangers posed by the ever-increasing levels of social 
tension within the United States. Militarism serves two critical functions: 
first, conquest and plunder can provide, at least in the short term, additional 
resources that can ameliorate economic problems; second, war provides a 
means for directing internal social pressures outward. 


10. But these short-term “benefits” cannot cure the economic and social 
diseases that afflict America. Even if the United States achieves a swift 
military victory in Iraq, the social and economic crisis of America will 
continue to fester and intensify. None of its institutions—economic, social 
and political—is equipped to respond in any positive manner to the general 
crisis of US society. 

The war itself represents a devastating failure of American democracy. A 
small cabal of political conspirators—working with a hidden agenda and 
having come to power on the basis of fraud—has taken the American 
people into a war that they neither understand nor want. But there exists 
absolutely no established political mechanism through which opposition to 
the policies of the Bush administration—to the war, the attack on 
democratic rights, the destruction of social services, the relentless assault on 
the living standards of the working class—can find expression. The 
Democratic Party—the stinking corpse of bourgeois liberalism—is deeply 
discredited. Masses of working people find themselves utterly 
disenfranchised. 


11. The twentieth century was not lived in vain. Its triumphs and tragedies 
have bequeathed to the working class invaluable political lessons, among 
which the most important is understanding the significance and implications 
of imperialist war. War is, above all, the manifestation of national and 
international contradictions that can find no solution within “normal” 
channels. Whatever the outcome of the initial stages of the conflict that has 
begun, American imperialism has a rendezvous with disaster. It cannot 
conquer the world. It cannot reimpose colonial shackles upon the masses of 


the Middle East. It will not find, through the medium of war, a viable 
solution to its internal maladies. Rather, the unforeseen difficulties and 
mounting resistance engendered by war will intensify all of the internal 
contradictions of American society. 

Notwithstanding the opinion polls, which are no more believable than 
any other product of the mass media, there already exists substantial and 
growing opposition to the war. The demonstrations held on the eve of war 
were larger than anything held even at the height of the antiwar movement 
during the Vietnam era. Above all, the demonstrations within the United 
States unfolded as part of a broad international movement against war. This 
expressed the emergence of an entirely new quality in social consciousness: 
the growing awareness that the great social problems of our epoch require 
international rather than merely national solutions. This awareness must be 
developed through the building of a new mass political movement of the 
working class. 
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Published by the World Socialist Web Site on March 21, 2003 


Into the Maelstrom 


In assessing the first ten days of the “war of choice” launched by the United 
States government against Irag, I am reminded of the subtitles given by 
British historian Ian Kershaw to the two volumes of his biography of Adolf 
Hitler. The first volume, which follows the career of the fascist leader up to 
the triumphant reentry of German troops into the demilitarized Rhineland in 
1936, is subtitled Hubris, which the author defines as “that overweening 
arrogance which courts disaster.” The second volume traces the descent into 
the catastrophe that finally engulfed Hitler and his “thousand-year” Reich. 
It is subtitled Nemesis, after the Greek goddess who exacts retribution for 
the folly of Hubris. 

In the months leading up to the invasion of Iraq, the hubris of the Bush 
administration knew no bounds. Hurling insults and threats against 
whomever dared question the right of the United States to dictate to the 
world, Bush and his associates promised to teach Iraq and everyone else a 
lesson they would never forget. But it has not turned out as the 
administration expected. In the era of the Vietnam War, nearly four decades 
ago, it required several years before the gross fallacies of the political and 
military strategy, upon which the American intervention was based, became 
clear. In this war, the bankruptcy of the entire project has been exposed 
within one week. 

The ten days of war have dealt a staggering blow to the aura of 
American invincibility, so assiduously cultivated by the media. Donald 
Rumsfeld suddenly looks like a rumpled and cranky old man, with a bead 
of sweat above his upper lip. What remains of the predictions of the Bush 


administration, the military experts and the media: that within the first 
hours of war, Iraq would be “shocked and awed” into submission? That the 
Iraqi regime was completely isolated and would crumble? That the Iraqi 
military was incapable of fighting? That the bombing of “command and 
control” centers would paralyze Iraq’s ability to organize any significant 
military operations? And, above all, that American and British forces would 
be welcomed as saviors and liberators? 

In advance of the war, Kenneth Adelman—one of the right-wing 
strategists who had been urging the invasion of Iraq for a decade—wrote in 
the Washington Post: “I believe demolishing Hussein’s military power and 
liberating Iraq would be a cakewalk.”! Richard Perle, another leading 
instigator of the war, declared on MSNBC: “There may be pockets of 
resistance, but very few Iraqis are going to fight to defend Saddam 
Hussein.” 

The media accepted these claims without any reservations. It dispatched 
its celebrity correspondents to Kuwait, to be “embedded” (or in bed with) 
the American military. They were all entranced by the prospect of 
participating in the glorious victory lap to Baghdad. 

There was not a trace of critical reporting, let alone a probing analysis of 
the claims made by the Bush administration. The last year witnessed the 
complete degeneration of the establishment media into nothing more than 
an outlet of White House and Pentagon propaganda. It made no attempt to 
distinguish fact from misinformation, lies and pure fiction. The media 
gladly accepted its integration as a tool of the military’s psychological 
operations. Let us recall just a few of the stories reported by CNN, 
MSNBC, FOX and the other networks during the past two weeks: that 
Republican Guard generals were negotiating surrender terms via email; that 
Deputy Prime Minister Tariq Aziz had defected; that Saddam Hussein had 
been killed; that American troops were being warmly welcomed as they 


entered into Baghdad; and, most recently, that an uprising was in progress 
in Basra. 

All of these claims, crudely and stupidly concocted by the Pentagon, 
were accepted by the media, and broadcast as objective facts. As recently as 
last Sunday, March 23, the Washington Post editorial, “Toward Liberation” 
fantasized that “families with children were lining roads near the southern 
city of Basra, waving and cheering at U.S. and British forces as they 
rumbled north.” It denounced “obstructionist diplomats, and many of the 
antiwar demonstrators” who “closed their eyes to the threat of Saddam 
Hussein and the terror of his regime.” Haughtily, the Post instructed those 
who opposed the war to “look at Iraqis who are greeting the Marines as 
liberators.”2 

The media overdosed on its own propaganda. Everything was 
anticipated, except Iraqi resistance. The media projected its own prostration 
before the might of the American military onto twenty-three million Iraqis. 
Its own subservience to the state left it completely unprepared for the 
difficulties and setbacks encountered by the invaders. In fact, the self- 
deception continued, even as the difficulties confronting the US military 
forces mounted. Nothing broadcast by the media in the opening days of the 
war indicated to the public the extent of the logistical, tactical and strategic 
miscalculations of the Bush administration. The media spoke rapturously of 
the “column of steel” that was moving north at breakneck speed, of the 
earth quaking beneath the weight of the treads of mighty tanks, driving 
forward relentlessly. 

But by Thursday, March 27, the fagade had cracked. The Washington 
Post carried a report that revealed growing anxiety within the military over 
the strategy of the Pentagon: 


The combination of wretched weather, long and insecure supply 
lines, and an enemy that has refused to be supine in the face of 
American military might has led to a broad reassessment by 


some top generals of U.S. military expectations and timelines. 
Some of them see even the potential threat of a drawn-out fight 
that sucks in more and more U.S. forces. Both on the battlefield 
in Iraq and in Pentagon conference rooms, military commanders 
were talking yesterday about a longer, harder war than had been 
expected just a week ago, the officials said. 


“Tell me how this ends,” one senior officer said yesterday.2 


The Pentagon is now being compelled to confront the unanticipated 
consequences of its own illusions. Tens of thousands of additional troops 
are being dispatched to Iraq—not only to provide manpower for an assault 
on Baghdad, but to protect overextended supply lines that are highly 
vulnerable to attack. 

With unbounded cynicism, the Bush administration has dubbed this war 
“Operation Iraqi Freedom.” In the face of increasing mass resistance, the 
logic of its objective—the seizure of Iraq and its transformation into an 
American colonial protectorate—will drive the United States into 
increasingly violent reprisals against the Iraqi people. The United States 
will seek to “liberate” the people of Iraq by laying siege to Baghdad, and 
bombing and starving its people. Bush has repeatedly stated that this will 
not be a war of half-measures. Unless the government is stopped, this war 
will degenerate inevitably into an orgy of mass murder. 


A history of unrestrained brutality 


It has been remarked frequently that the level of popular opposition to the 
war exceeded, even before it had begun, the opposition to the Vietnam War, 
even at the height of that era’s antiwar movement. The protest 
demonstrations prior to the outbreak of war were the largest in history. The 
demonstrations and rallies held on the weekend of February 15-16, 2003 
were without precedent—not only quantitatively but also qualitatively. 


Never has there occurred such a manifestation of international opposition to 
war. Not even in the heyday of the Second International, before the 
outbreak of World War I in 1914, had it been possible to organize such a 
coordinated international movement against war. A movement that 
embraces millions of people all across the globe must have deep objective 
significance—all the more so as it emerged more or less spontaneously. For 
reasons that I will attempt to explain somewhat later in this report, these 
mass demonstrations mark the beginning of a new stage in the struggle 
against imperialism. 

However, it is necessary to acknowledge that the mass protest 
demonstrations could not stop war. For the movement against war to 
become a powerful social force requires that it attain a far higher level of 
political consciousness. It needs a program and perspective upon which a 
mass struggle against imperialism can be based. 

The greatest mistake would be to underestimate the tenacity of the ruling 
elite and its capacity for ruthlessness. The American ruling class and its 
military are not invincible. But they are not pushovers. All its historical 
experience, accumulated in the course of countless wars against enemies 
abroad, and in bitter struggle against opposition at home, has conditioned 
the ruling elite to respond with unrestrained brutality to challenges to its 
class interests. The violation of democratic principles by Attorney General 
John Ashcroft has many precedents in the history of the American ruling 
class: the Palmer Raids of 1919-20; the Memorial Day Massacre of 1937; 
the McCarthyite witch-hunts of the 1950s; the suppression of the ghetto 
rebellions in Newark, Detroit and other cities in the late 1960s; the killing 
of four Kent State students protesting the Vietnam War in May 1970; the 
massacre of inmates at Attica prison in September 1971... all the way up 
to the incineration of more than eighty confused and politically harmless 
men, women and children in Waco, Texas in April 1993. 


The struggle against war must base itself on a detailed knowledge of the 
historical development of American imperialism and of the world capitalist 
system, of which it is the most decisive component. The war against Iraq 
can best be understood as both a culmination, and a turning point, of a 
complex historical process. Though it certainly instigated this war, and 
bears full political and moral responsibility for its consequences, the Bush 
administration is less the maker of history than the tool of objective 
processes it can hardly comprehend. As in 1914 with the outbreak of World 
War I, and in 1939 with the outbreak of World War II, the eruption of war in 
2003 arises out of contradictions in the world capitalist system. Understood 
in the broadest historical context, the contradictions that have given rise to 
this war are, in their essence, the same as those which produced the 
previous world wars. Once again, war arises out of the conflict between the 
global character of economic development and the anachronistic character 
of the nation-state system. 

The hegemonic project proclaimed by the Bush administration, most 
openly in its National Security Strategy document of September 2002, 
represents an attempt to subordinate all the vast resources of the world 
economy to the needs and interests of the United States—or, to be more 
precise, the ruling elite of the United States. All conflicts over access to, 
and utilization of, resources among existing national capitalist states, of 
which oil is the most important, are to be resolved by the most powerful of 
capitalist nation-states, the United States. These decisions are to be made, 
not on the basis of rational calculations of human needs, but on the basis of 
the profit calculations of the largest shareholders in American-controlled 
transnational corporations. 


The historical roots of the war against Iraq 


I will have to ask the indulgence of this audience to do something that goes 
against the grain of the dominant pragmatic tendency of American thought 


—that is, to seek an understanding of, and solution to, present-day problems 
by examining their historical roots. As we approach the bloody climax of 
American imperialism, it is mecessary to review its origins and 
development. Strangely, and to a great extent unconsciously, this history has 
been invoked by various representatives of the Bush administration, 
including Rumsfeld. This has taken the form of asserting that the United 
States has no colonial ambitions, or any predatory designs on Iraq’s 
territory and natural resources. As always, America seeks only to liberate 
the people of the country it is invading. 

No other imperialist country has so persistently and successfully cloaked 
even its most barbaric deeds with the rhetoric of democratic idealism. This 
success may be attributed to the revolutionary origins of the United States. 
At the moment of its birth, it proclaimed the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That these blessings were denied to 
three million people who toiled as slaves was a contradiction that the 
founding fathers and their immediate progeny sought to paper over. But 
even as the United States embraced its “Manifest Destiny’—to secure 
control over an entire continent—the unresolved issue of slavery tore the 
country apart and led, in 1861, to Civil War. Under the leadership of 
Abraham Lincoln, the defense of the Union assumed revolutionary 
dimensions. The economic foundations of the Confederacy were 
overthrown and property in slaves, valued at $4 billion, was expropriated. 

But the development of the United States, in the aftermath of the Civil 
War, proceeded along lines very different from those that Lincoln had 
imagined. The destruction of slavery and the preservation of the Union did 
not produce a “new birth of freedom,” but, rather, the consolidation of 
industrial capitalism on the North American continent. The outcome of this 
inevitable economic process was not government of, for and by the people, 
but of, for and by the new capitalist plutocracy. All impediments to the 
expansion of capitalism and the unchallenged hegemony of the profit 


system were ruthlessly destroyed or suppressed. What remained of Native 
American society and culture—which resisted assimilation into an 
economic system based on private ownership of land and industry—was 
shattered within thirty years. At the same time, the American bourgeoisie 
brutally suppressed the first great struggles of the emerging working class: 
the national railway strike of 1877, the struggle for the eight-hour day in the 
1880s, the Homestead Steel strike in 1892, and the Pullman strike of 1894, 
to name only the most famous eruptions of class struggle. 

The national consolidation of American capitalism set the stage for its 
extraterritorial expansion. The outbreak of the Spanish-American War in 
1898 marked the beginning of America’s career as an imperialist power. 
Proclaiming as its mission the liberation of oppressed peoples, the United 
States celebrated its victory over Spain by subjugating Cuba and Puerto 
Rico in the Caribbean and the Philippines in the Pacific. The “liberation” of 
that Pacific archipelago required the brutal suppression of a national 
democratic insurgency, at the cost of over two hundred thousand Filipino 
lives. 

The emergence of the United States as a world power, at the end of the 
nineteenth century, was part of a world process. While the initial growth of 
colonialism had varied political and economic motivations, it had, by the 
late nineteenth century, metastasized into an imperialist system, 
characterized by an increasingly ferocious struggle among the most 
powerful capitalist states for markets and spheres of influence. Through 
these struggles, the major capitalist powers sought to secure for themselves 
a dominant position in the world economy. 


The European war and the Russian Revolution 


The bitter conflicts among the major imperialist powers in Europe led 
finally to the eruption of war in August 1914. The historical causes 


underlying this war were explained most brilliantly by the Russian Marxist, 
Leon Trotsky: 


The present war is at bottom a revolt of the forces of production 
against the political form of nation and state. It means the 
collapse of the national state as an independent economic 
unit. . . . [T]he real objective significance of the War is the 
breakdown of the present national economic centres, and the 
substitution of a world economy in its stead. But the way the 
governments propose to solve this problem of imperialism is not 
through the intelligent, organized cooperation of all of 
humanity’s producers, but through the exploitation of the world 
economic system by the capitalist class of the victorious 
country; which country is by this War to be transformed from a 


Great Power into the World Power.4 


War was the means by which the ruling classes of the major capitalist 
countries sought to resolve, in their own national interests, problems posed 
by the global development of the productive forces. Was there another 
solution to this problem? Yes, there was. There existed not only a bourgeois 
response to the problems created by the contradiction between world 
economy and the nation-state system. There also existed the potential of a 
working class solution to this same problem—that is, the overthrow of the 
entire nation-state system, and the harmonious integration of the national 
components of the global economy, through world social revolution. The 
Same contradictions that drove the imperialist bourgeoisie to war would 
drive the international working class to socialist revolution. 

This extraordinary insight into the dynamic of world historical 
development was confirmed in the eruption of the Russian Revolution in 
1917. 


The outbreak of the European war in 1914 and the Russian Revolution in 
1917 was to have, for the United States, the most far-reaching historical 
consequences. Though by 1914, the United States had become, in purely 
economic terms, the largest and most productive capitalist economy in the 
world, its belated entry onto the world stage kept it in the shadow of the 
vast British Empire. But the European slaughter, which devastated Europe 
and drained Britain of so much of its accumulated wealth, transformed the 
balance of power between the Old and New Worlds. By the time the United 
States entered the war in 1917, its position as the greatest of all capitalist 
powers was already assured. However, at the very moment when the United 
States emerged as the preeminent world power, the victory of socialist 
revolution in Russia and the establishment of the Soviet Union posed an 
unprecedented historical challenge to the survival of the whole imperialist 
world system. 

The United States responded to the threat by attempting to overthrow the 
revolutionary government. In 1917, President Woodrow Wilson dispatched 
troops to bolster the efforts of the counterrevolutionary forces led by ex- 
tsarist generals. These efforts failed, and the United States was compelled to 
withdraw its expeditionary force. In retribution, it withheld diplomatic 
recognition to Soviet Russia (a position which was not reversed until 1933) 
and launched a ferocious witch-hunt of radical and socialist sympathizers of 
the revolution within the United States. 

It is clearly not possible, within the framework of a single report, to 
review the vicissitudes of world history in the course of the twentieth 
century. But this essential generalization can be made: the existence of the 
Soviet Union cast a dark shadow over the whole development of American 
imperialism for most of the remainder of the twentieth century. From the 
beginning of its international career as the greatest imperialist power, the 
United States saw in the Soviet Union a threat that was fundamentally 
different, and potentially far greater, than that posed by any capitalist rival. 


The existence of the Soviet Union called into question the historical 
legitimacy of bourgeois rule and the entire world capitalist system. The fear 
inspired by this fundamental challenge posed by the Soviet state accounts 
for the extraordinary role played by anticommunism in American political 
life. 

It must be stressed that the character of the Soviet state underwent a vast 
and disastrous degeneration. Beginning with the political defeat of Trotsky 
and the Left Opposition between 1923 and 1927, and the subsequent 
consolidation of the dictatorship of the Stalinist bureaucracy, the principles 
of revolutionary internationalism upon which the October Revolution had 
been based were systematically and completely betrayed. Nothing remained 
of Marxism in the USSR, except a sterile phraseology that served only to 
stultify revolutionary thought and justify the policies of the parasitic 
bureaucratic regime. 

However, to the extent that the Soviet Union blocked the establishment 
of capitalist property forms on a large part of the earth’s surface, thwarted, 
in one way or another, the realization of the global ambitions of the United 
States and, above all, represented the possibility of a non-capitalist society, 
it provoked the unrelenting enmity of the United States. 


The United States after World War II 


The United States emerged out of the chaos of the Second World War as the 
indisputable arbiter of the affairs of world capitalism. All of its previous 
imperialist rivals in Europe and in Asia lay at its feet. Neither England nor 
France were in a position to maintain their old empires; as a matter of 
policy, the United States would not accept the perpetuation of old imperial 
relations that blocked its own access to resources and markets. They were 
compelled to fall in line behind the global leadership of the United States. 
But its own hegemonic aspirations were curtailed by a world situation 
that did not permit the unrestrained exercise of America’s military might. 


First, the Soviet Union had emerged as a world power, as a consequence of 
its decisive role in the defeat of Nazi Germany. Second, the defeat of 
fascism and the evident weakening of the old European imperial powers 
were met with an unprecedented revolutionary movement of the masses 
against colonialism, in what came to be known as the “Third World.” Third, 
the demands of the working class in the United States and other advanced 
capitalist countries for improvements in living standards, in the aftermath of 
two decades of Depression and war, did not permit the imposition of the 
levels of personal sacrifice that would be required by all-out war against the 
USSR and the insurgent masses throughout the Third World. Moreover, 
once the USSR acquired nuclear weapons, the risk posed to the United 
States by a third world war was greater than any rational section of the 
American ruling class was willing to take. 

However, the direction of American policy in the immediate aftermath of 
World War II was not altogether clear. Substantial and powerful sections of 
the ruling elite advocated an all-out offensive against the Soviet Union— 
that is, a “rollback” policy that would reestablish the unchallenged 
supremacy of the world capitalist system under the leadership of the United 
States. But the general expansion of the world economy, in the aftermath of 
World War II, strengthened the hand of those sections of the American 
ruling class that favored the working out of some sort of compromise with 
the Soviet Union. The character of this compromise was elaborated in the 
program of “containment” pioneered by the most important of American 
diplomats, George F. Kennan. The United States would refrain from seeking 
a direct military confrontation with the USSR. It would tolerate its 
existence and the maintenance of a Soviet sphere of influence in Eastern 
Europe. But it would attempt to prevent the spread of Soviet influence in all 
other regions of the world. “Soviet influence” was defined as any 
manifestation of socialist or anti-imperialist sentiments that potentially 
threatened American capitalist interests in any part of the world. 


But how far could the United States go in the pursuit of containment? Up 
to the point at which it threatened the eruption of war with the USSR and, 
later, China, and raised the risk of a nuclear Armageddon. Thus, in the case 
of the Korean conflict, the United States intervened militarily to prop up the 
South Korean puppet state. But when General MacArthur’s reckless 
decision to cross the 37th Parallel and advance toward the Yalu River 
brought China into the war, the Truman administration rejected his demand 
that the US respond with nuclear weapons. 

Throughout the 1950s and 1960s, a bitter struggle raged within the 
American ruling class over the extent to which compromise could be 
tolerated with the Soviet Union, China and, indirectly, anticolonial and anti- 
imperialist struggles. There always existed substantial sections of the ruling 
elite that favored the unrestrained application of military power—including 
the use of nuclear weapons—against countries that came into conflict with, 
or frustrated the attainment of, an important American interest. 

As long as the postwar expansion continued, the strategists of American 
imperialism counseled “restraint’—if that is an appropriate word for 
policies which sanctioned the killing of three million Vietnamese in the 
course of a ten-year war, and the organization of innumerable CIA-financed 
coups d’état, such as the overthrow of the nationalist regime of Iranian 
Prime Minister Mossadegh in 1953, of Arbenz in Guatemala in 1954, the 
overthrow and murder of Lumumba in the Congo in 1960, the countless 
efforts to destroy the Castro regime in Cuba, the overthrow of the Goulart 
government in Brazil in 1964, the organization of the Indonesian 
counterrevolution that brought Suharto to power in 1965, the orchestration 
of the revolt of the right-wing Greek colonels in 1967, and the overthrow 
and murder of Chilean President Salvador Allende in 1973. That was the 
moderate policy. I can leave to your imagination what a hard-line policy 
would have consisted of. 


By the end of the 1960s, there were mounting signs that the dominant 
position of the United States in world capitalism was fading. The rebuilding 
of the European economies and the emergence of Japan led inevitably to a 
decline in the statistical indices of American economic superiority. The 
deterioration in America’s balance of payments, reflecting the relative 
weakening of its export-oriented industries vis-a-vis its European and Asian 
rivals, set into motion a protracted crisis of the international financial 
system, based on the critical role played by the dollar as world reserve 
currency. By 1971, the United States was obliged to renounce the keystone 
of the postwar financial system—the guaranteed convertibility of the dollar 
into gold. This brought to an end the postwar economic expansion, and set 
into motion a long-term crisis of the world capitalist system. 

All aspects of American policy, both foreign and domestic, under 
Democrats as well as Republicans, can be best understood as a response to 
the problems arising from the mounting contradictions of capitalism as a 
world system, and to the deterioration of the position of the United States 
within that system. In its domestic policy, the response of the ruling class to 
the international crisis was the abandonment of any semblance of 
reformism, and the launching of a sustained assault on the living conditions 
of all sections of the working class. In its foreign policy, the American 
bourgeoisie adopted an increasingly aggressive posture toward all rivals. 

The intervention in Afghanistan in 1979, which set into motion the 
processes that culminated in the tragedy of September 11, 2001, was aimed 
at destabilizing the USSR and bringing about its collapse. The entire 
direction of the policy of the Reagan administration was intended to 
exacerbate the mounting problems of the autarchic Soviet system and to 
bring about, through a combination of military, political and economic 
pressure, the collapse of the USSR. 

The efforts of the US in this direction were, to the amazement of the 
Reagan administration, preempted by the decision of the Soviet 


bureaucracy, under the leadership of Gorbachev, to liquidate the Soviet 
Union and promote the restoration of capitalism. 

The causes of this breakdown were complex. But, in essence, the 
collapse of the Soviet Union was the outcome of the betrayal of 
internationalism. The essentially nationalist and autarchic economic 
policies of the USSR, which cut it off from the resources of the world 
economy, rendered it totally unviable. 

The US interpreted the collapse of the Soviet Union as an opportunity to 
establish a position of unchallengeable global hegemony. For the first time 
since 1917, there existed no clear international constraints on the use of 
American military power to achieve its global objectives. This was the 
meaning of the declaration of the first President Bush that the demise of the 
Soviet Union had opened the way for the creation of a “New World Order.” 
Though he did not explain what this new order would be, it became 
increasingly clear that the United States intended to exploit the international 
political vacuum created by the demise of the USSR to reshape the world in 
accordance with the global interests of American capitalism. 

Nearly sixty years earlier, Leon Trotsky had warned that the dynamism 
of American capitalism was too great to accept the constraints placed by 
existing national borders on its world economic ambitions. “US capitalism,” 
warned Trotsky “is up against the same problems that pushed Germany in 
1914 on the path of war. The world is divided? It must be redivided. For 
Germany it was a question of ‘organizing Europe.’ The United States must 
‘organize’ the world. History is bringing humanity face to face with the 
volcanic eruption of American imperialism.”2 

This prediction is now being realized. The strategy of American 
imperialism consists of utilizing its massive military power to establish the 
unchallengeable global hegemony of the United States and completely 
subordinate to itself the resources of the world economy. 


What is to be done next? 


The launching of an aggressive war against Iraq represents a final, climactic 
attempt to resolve, on the basis of imperialism, the world historical problem 
of the contradiction between the global character of the productive forces 
and the archaic nation-state system. America proposes to overcome this 
problem by establishing itself as the super nation-state, functioning as the 
ultimate arbiter of the world’s fate—deciding how the resources of the 
world economy will be allocated, after it has grabbed for itself the lion’s 
share. But this sort of imperialist solution to the underlying contradictions 
of world capitalism, which was utterly reactionary in 1914, has not 
improved with age. Indeed, the sheer scale of world economic development 
in the course of the twentieth century endows such an imperialist project 
with an element of madness. Any attempt to establish the supremacy of a 
single national state is incompatible with the extraordinary level of 
international economic integration. The profoundly reactionary character of 
such a project is expressed in the barbaric methods that are required for its 
realization. 

For all its tragedies, the twentieth century was not lived in vain. In the 
course of the century, the objective conditions matured to a degree that 
makes the harmonious unification of mankind possible. Even within the 
framework of capitalism, the emergence of the transnational corporation 
signifies the triumph of global economic integration over nationalism. The 
nation-state is no longer, in any meaningful sense, the basic unit of 
economic life. The entire process of production proceeds on the basis of a 
highly integrated system of international production. The scale and speed of 
the financial transactions that fuel this process cannot be controlled by any 
system of national regulation. 

The attempt of any nation-state to subordinate this global process to its 
own hegemonic control is reactionary and irrational. Nothing illustrates this 
better than the pursuit of oil, which plays a central role in the present war. 


The relentless struggle to achieve control over oil resources cannot change 
the fact that this is a finite resource. Even if the United States were to 
establish, on the basis of military conquest, control over all available 
sources of oil, it would not add to the sum total of energy available for the 
long-term expansion of world economy. 

The present war testifies to the bankruptcy of the world capitalist system. 
Once again, it threatens to drag mankind into the abyss. The world is being 
drawn into this maelstrom of destruction and death. Yesterday Rumsfeld 
shook his fist at Iran and Syria. Today, the New York Times put Russia on 
notice that the United States will not tolerate it giving any clandestine 
support to Iraq.) How many more countries will be drawn into this 
catastrophe before it all ends? 

But history never poses any problem for which it does not also provide 
the solution. There is not only the predatory imperialist response to the 
problems of world economic development. Lodged objectively within these 
global processes is the potential for an international social solution. And 
here we come to the historical significance of the mass demonstrations that 
have occurred throughout the world during the past month. These 
demonstrations, which have developed almost spontaneously, independent 
of, and in opposition to, all the traditional political forces of the bourgeois 
establishment, can only be understood as the preliminary expression of the 
emerging internationalist and socialist response to the crisis of the world 
capitalism system. It is not only the inanimate elements of the forces of 
production that have been internationalized. The objective significance of 
all archaic forms of human identity—tribal, ethnic, religious and national— 
has dramatically receded. The inherent process of world economic 
development is working toward the explicit emergence of a new 
international human identity. 

Within this context, the fact that the youth have been in the forefront of 
the antiwar demonstrations all over the world is a sign that this change is 


already under way. 

But what is still an unconscious process of social development must be 
transformed into one that is politically conscious. This is the work to which 
the World Socialist Web Site, as the voice of the International Committee of 
the Fourth International, has dedicated itself. This is the one political 
movement which, in accordance with the objective nature of the working 
class, functions on an international scale. Its daily publication is the 
outcome of an extraordinary level of international collaboration, based on a 
unified conception of world developments. 

The World Socialist Web Site works on the basis of a theoretical capital 
grounded on the assimilation of the lessons of the revolutionary strategic 
experience of the twentieth century. 

In calling this conference, we are setting out to lay the foundation for a 
vast expansion of the work of the International Committee of the Fourth 
International and the World Socialist Web Site . 

The mass demonstrations raise the question: what is to be done next? 
The struggle against war cannot consist merely of organizing one protest 
demonstration after another. 

The war has exposed the chasm between the broad mass of the working 
people and all the old parties of the political establishment. None of these 
decrepit organizations has anything to offer the masses. The emerging mass 
movement requires a program and perspective. Our movement does not 
seek to conceal the hard truth that there is no uncomplicated answer to the 
problems of our age. These problems are themselves the outcome of a 
complex historical process. The world as it exists today was shaped by the 
tragic experiences of the twentieth century, of its missed opportunities for 
revolutionary change and its defeats of the working class. The lessons of 
these historic events form the basis of the analysis of contemporary 
developments that appears each day on the World Socialist Web Site . 


The influence of the World Socialist Web Site is rapidly growing. But let 
there be no mistake about it: the aim of our movement is not simply the 
organization of protests against this or that aspect of the capitalist system. 
Our aim is the taking of political power by the working class. In the final 
analysis, the fight against war is not a matter of protest, but of the working 
class coming to power and creating the foundations of a socialist society. 

Questions are often raised about the nature of the working class. The 
changes in manufacturing processes, the revolution in communications, the 
revolution in information technologies, and the emergence of entirely new 
industries and forms of labor, have had a far-reaching impact on the form 
and character of the working class. It is, in fact, a larger and more diverse 
section of the population than the old industrial proletariat of the middle of 
the last century. If we include in our definition of the working class all those 
who are principally dependent for their livelihoods on their weekly wage, 
then the vast majority of the population within the United States is part of 
the working class. Moreover, the impact of globalization and the economic 
transformation of immense areas of the world that were hardly developed 
just thirty years ago, especially in Asia, has brought new sections of the 
working class into existence. 

Throughout the world, the war will mean increased hardship and real 
suffering. None of the problems of capitalist society in the United States 
will be solved on the basis of war. All the conditions are emerging for a 
development in the political consciousness of the working class. It is our 
aim to develop the World Socialist Web Site as the intellectual and political 
center of a new international socialist movement—to provide the 
orientation, analysis and program required by all those entering into 
struggle against imperialist war, against all forms of human exploitation and 
injustice, and for social equality. It is our hope that this conference will 
mark an important step forward in the building of this new world 
movement. 
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War, Oligarchy and the Political Lie 


Less than one month has passed since the end of the US war against Iraqg— 
or, perhaps it is more accurate to say, the end of the most recent stage of the 
war; for it should not be forgotten that the United States has been engaged 
in military operations against Iraq, in one form or another, for twelve years. 
Iraq has the tragic distinction of being subjected to the longest military 
operation ever undertaken by the United States. 

There has been no comprehensive analysis of the cumulative impact on 
Iraqi society of the devastation wrought by the United States through either 
military or economic measures. 

As a matter of policy, the United States military has refused to provide a 
rough estimate, let alone a precise count, of the number of Iraqi military 
personnel it has killed in the course of operations since the beginning of the 
first Gulf War in January 1991. There can be little doubt that in the period 
of the most intense military operations—in January—February 1991 and 
March—April 2003—the number of Iraqi military casualties ran into the 
tens, if not hundreds, of thousands. In the aftermath of the first Gulf War, 
there were ghastly reports of the massacre of thousands of retreating and 
defenseless Iraqi soldiers on the so-called “Highway of Death” leading 
north from Kuwait. During the past month, thousands of computer-guided 
bombs and missiles were used to destroy entire units of the Iraqi army that 
lacked any means of defending themselves against this type of attack. 

Just how defenseless the Iraqi troops actually were was made clear by 
the accounts, however limited, of the outcome of the American assault on 
Baghdad’s airport. According to press reports, approximately two to three 


thousand Iraqis were killed, while the US military suffered less than a half- 
dozen casualties. A day or two later, US tanks rampaged through a section 
of Baghdad, once again killing thousands of soldiers (and a substantial 
number of civilians) while suffering only a handful of casualties. 

The vast disparity in the military resources of the opposing armies makes 
it difficult to describe their engagements as battles. Rather, they recall the 
bloody one-sided massacres of the colonial era, such as the infamous Battle 
of Omdurman in which somewhere between ten and fifteen thousand 
Sudanese natives were slaughtered by British troops who suffered only a 
few dozen casualties. 

There is also little precise information about the number of Iraqi civilian 
deaths directly caused by US military operations, either in January— 
February 1991 and March—April 2003, or during the innumerable bombing 
raids conducted by the United States in the course of the last decade. We are 
somewhat better informed about the impact of US-imposed economic 
sanctions on Iraqi society, particularly on young children. It has been 
estimated that the sanctions regime that has been in place since the end of 
the first Gulf War has cost the lives of somewhere between five hundred 
thousand and one million children. 

I would hope that no one in this room has forgotten that the principal 
justification given by the United States government for not only the 
invasion of Iraq last month, but for much of the suffering it has inflicted 
upon the Iragi people since the end of Desert Storm in 1991, is that the 
regime of Saddam Hussein was in possession of “Weapons of Mass 
Destruction” that posed an immense and imminent danger to the United 
States and the rest of the world. 

It would require an entire book to review and analyze the massive 
propaganda campaign that was developed over the past decade upon the 
“Weapons of Mass Destruction” theme. This was not the invention of the 
present Bush administration. Saddam’s “weapons of mass destruction” were 


invoked by the Clinton administration to justify the bombing campaign that 
it initiated against Iraq in 1998. In fact, the campaign dates all the way back 
to the immediate aftermath of the first Gulf War, as right-wing factions, 
disappointed by the failure of Bush I to seize Baghdad, overthrow Saddam 
Hussein and occupy the country, sought a justification for a second invasion 
of Iraq. 

Let us only concentrate on the most recent period, leading up to the 
outbreak of war. 

On September 12, 2002, President George Bush declared before the 
United Nations General Assembly that Hussein “continues to develop 
weapons of mass destruction. The first time we may be completely certain 
he has a nuclear weapon is when, God forbid, he uses one.” 

On October 7, 2002, Bush declared that Iraq “possesses and produces 
chemical and biological weapons. . . . Iraq could decide on any given day to 
provide a biological or chemical weapon to a terrorist group or individual 
terrorists. . . . Knowing these realities, America must not ignore the threat 
gathering against us. Facing clear evidence of peril, we cannot wait for the 
final proof—the smoking gun—that could come in the form of a mushroom 
cloud.” 

The claim that Iraq possessed weapons of mass destruction provided the 
foundation for the non-negotiable demand advanced by the Bush 
administration. As Bush stated on October 7, 2002, “Saddam Hussein must 
disarm himself, or, for the sake of peace, we will lead a coalition to disarm 
him.”2 

Of course, this demand presupposed that Iraq possessed the weapons of 
mass destruction that the US claimed it had. If Iraq did not possess such 
weapons, the demand was meaningless. It could not divest itself of weapons 
it did not have. But the United States insisted that there was no question 
whatever about Iraq’s possession of weapons of mass destruction and its 
willingness to use them. Indeed, after the inspectors arrived in Iraq under 


the direction of Hans Blix and Mohamed E]Baradei, their failure to find 
weapons of mass destruction, or even credible evidence that such weapons 
existed, was trumpeted by the Bush administration as proof that they 
existed—that is, only a regime that possessed weapons of mass destruction 
would hide them so carefully! 

In an article published in the New York Times on January 23, 2003, titled 
“Why We Know Iraq is Lying,” National Security Adviser Condoleezza 
Rice asserted: 


Instead of a commitment to disarm, Iraq has a high-level 
political commitment to maintain and conceal its weapons, led 
by Saddam Hussein and his son Qusay, who controls the Special 
Security Organization, which runs_ Iraq’s’ concealment 
activities.2 


Powell’s case for war 


The climax of the Bush administration’s weapons of mass destruction 
campaign came on February 5, 2003, when Secretary of State Colin Powell 
appeared before the United Nations Security Council to present the US 
government’s case for war. I will cite several passages from his speech: 


1. While we were here in this Council chamber debating 
Resolution 1441 last fall, we know, we know from sources that a 
missile brigade outside Baghdad was dispersing rocket 
launchers and warheads containing biological warfare agent to 
various locations, distributing them to various locations in 
western Iraq. 


2. We know that Iraq has at least seven of these mobile, 
biological agent factories. The truck mounted ones have at least 
two or three trucks each. 


3. There can be no doubt that Saddam Hussein has biological 
weapons and the capability to rapidly produce more, many 
more. And he has the ability to dispense these lethal poisons and 
diseases in ways that can cause massive death and destruction. 


4. Our conservative estimate is that Iraq today has a stockpile of 
between one hundred and five hundred tons of chemical 
weapons agent. That is enough agent to fill 16,000 battlefield 
rockets. 


5. Saddam Hussein has chemical weapons . . . we have sources 
who tell us that he recently has authorized his field commanders 
to use them. 


6. Iraqi denials of supporting terrorism take their place 
alongside the other Iragi denials of weapons of mass 
destruction. It is all a web of lies. 


7. Leaving Saddam Hussein in possession of weapons of mass 
destruction for a few more months or years is not an option, not 
in a post-September 11th world.4 


The mass media was enthralled by Powell’s UN _ performance, 
proclaiming unanimously that he had presented an irrefutable indictment of 
the Iraqi regime. The most politically significant response came from its 
liberal segment, which seized upon the opportunity provided by Powell to 


fall completely in line with the war plans of the Bush administration. 


Richard Cohen of the Washington Post proclaimed in a column 


published the day after Powell’s presentation: 


The evidence he presented to the United Nations—some of it 
circumstantial, some of it absolutely bone-chilling in its detail— 
had to prove to anyone that Iraq not only hasn’t accounted for its 
weapons of mass destruction but without a doubt still retains 


them. Only a fool—or possibly a Frenchman—could conclude 


otherwise.2 


Mary McGrory of the Washington Post wrote on the same day: 


I don’t know how the United Nations felt about Colin Powell’s 
“J’accuse” speech against Saddam Hussein. I can only say that 
he persuaded me, and I was as tough as France to convince... . 
I had heard enough to know that Saddam Hussein, with his 
stockpiles of nerve gas and death-dealing chemicals, is more of 
a menace than I had thought.® 


One week later, on February 15, 2003, the New York Times asserted: 


There is ample evidence that Iraq has produced highly toxic VX 
herve gas and anthrax and has the capacity to produce a lot 
more. It has concealed these materials, lied about them, and 
more recently failed to account for them to the current 


inspectors.2 


It must be stressed that the mass media was not duped by the Bush 
administration, but functioned as its willing accomplice in the deliberate 
deception of the American people. There was nothing that was particularly 
sophisticated in the government’s propaganda campaign. Much of what it 
said was contradicted by both established facts and elementary logic. Even 
when it was established that the administration’s claim that Iraq had sought 
to obtain nuclear material was based on crudely forged documents, the 
media chose not to make a major issue of this devastating exposure. 

Now the war is over at the cost of countless thousands of Iraqi lives. The 
country lies in ruins. Much of its industrial, social, and cultural 
infrastructure has been destroyed. During the past three weeks US military 
forces have combed Iraq in search of the weapons of mass destruction that 


could be seized upon by the administration and media to justify the war. 
And what has been found? Nothing. 

The media has adapted its line to the failure to find the deadly weapons 
whose supposed existence provided the justification for the war and the 
deadly sanctions that preceded it. 

The New York Times published on April 25 a front-page close-up 
photograph of a skull, which was purported to be that of a victim of Saddam 
Hussein’s regime. And that is what it may well be. No one has ever doubted 
the brutal character of Saddam’s regime—though those familiar with the 
history of Iraq know that his worst crimes were committed when he enjoyed 
the political support of the United States. 

It has long been known among Iraqi socialists that the first Ba’athist 
seizure of power—in the coup of February 1963—was carried out with the 
support of the Kennedy administration. The CIA provided the Ba’athists 
with the names of Iraqi communists and socialists whom it wanted 
liquidated. The relations between the Ba’athists and the United States 
waxed and waned over the next twenty-seven years, depending on 
international and regional conditions and their influence on the nuances of 
American foreign policy. 

With some knowledge of this history, one could hardly doubt that the 
photograph had been placed on the front page of the Times for definite 
political reasons—which were soon to become clear. Two days later the 
Times published a column by Thomas L. Friedman, titled “The Meaning of 
a Skull.” It began as follows: 


Friday’s Times carried a front-page picture of a skull, with a 
group of Iraqis gathered around it. The skull was of a political 
prisoner from Saddam Hussein’s regime, and the grieving Iraqis 
were relatives who had exhumed it from a graveyard filled with 
other victims of Saddam’s torture. Just under the picture was an 


article about President Bush vowing that weapons of mass 
destruction will be found in Iraq, as he promised... 

As far as I’m concerned, we do not need to find any weapons 
of mass destruction to justify this war. That skull, and the 
thousands more that will be unearthed, are enough for me. Mr. 
Bush doesn’t owe the world any explanation for missing 
chemical weapons (even if it turns out that the White House 
hyped this issue). 


Friedman continued: 


Who cares if we now find some buried barrels of poison? Do 

they carry more moral weight than those buried skulls? No 
8 

way.~ 


The timing of Mr. Friedman’s attempt to find in the discovery of the 
corpses of Hussein’s victims an ex post facto justification for the war 
against Iraq was not exactly felicitous. On the very weekend his column 
was published the world was being reminded that the United States has 
plenty of skeletons of its own lying in unmarked graves all over the world. 
Prosecutors in Honduras announced the discovery of at least four secret 
cemeteries that were used by military death squads, who were trained and 
funded by the United States, to bury victims of government repression. 
Among the remains uncovered in one of these cemeteries were those of 
James Francis Carney, an American Jesuit priest, who disappeared in 
Honduras twenty years ago. The number of deaths in that country during 
the 1980s ran into the tens of thousands. Many of the Honduran army 
officers who were part of government death squads received their training 
in the United States. 

The case of Honduras is not exceptional. There is hardly a Latin 
American or Central American country that has not carried out gruesome 
acts of repression with the direct support of the United States. 


The political significance of government lies 


But my purpose is not to counterpose the crimes committed by puppet 
regimes of the United States to those of the Iraqi state under Saddam 
Hussein. Rather, I think it is important that we dwell a bit longer on the 
deeper political significance of the fact that the war against Iraq was 
justified by the US government on the basis of lies, and that, when these 
lies are clearly exposed, the response of the American media is one of 
dismissive indifference: a big “So what.” 

There has never been a golden age in American politics. The last 
genuinely and indisputably honorable administration in the history of the 
United States, wholly and unequivocally devoted to the highest democratic 
ideals, was that of Abraham Lincoln. And yet, a portrayal of modern 
American history as one vast and unending reactionary saga would be a 
caricature of reality. 

Even within the framework of bourgeois politics, there have been not a 
few periods of momentous social struggles, in which democratic and 
egalitarian sentiments reverberated throughout broad strata of society. 
These sentiments found reflection even within the media, whose owners 
were still obliged to recruit at least some of their writers, broadcasters and 
editors from sections of the middle class who were sincere in their 
commitment to democratic principles. 

A generation ago it was still possible to find reporters and editors who 
believed that government lying should be exposed and condemned. The 
term “credibility gap”—referring to the chasm between the claims made by 
the Johnson administration to justify American involvement in Vietnam and 
the historical, political and social truths of that conflict—was so widely 
popularized by the media in the 1960s that it became a household phrase. A 
decade later, the lies of the Nixon administration—already shaken by the 
publication of the Pentagon Papers by the New York Times—culminated in 


the eruption of the Watergate scandal, which forced the resignation of a 
criminal president. 

Now, it is apparent that the administration has lied grossly and openly to 
the American people and the entire world to justify the launching of a war 
that was, in any event, in violation of international law. 

But the exposure of this massive political lie does not produce 
condemnation, but even more insolent justifications in the media. 

We are dealing here with a serious political and social phenomenon that 
needs to be explained. This situation is telling the American people 
something important and disturbing about the nature of the society in which 
they are living. 

First, let us consider the objective significance of the political lie. It must 
be considered not as a moral problem, but rather as a social phenomenon. 
The lie is a manifestation of contradictions within society. When an 
individual lies, he does so to bridge or cover over the chasm between his 
personal interests and accepted social norms. The lie, in this sense, arises 
out of the inherent conflict between the individual and society. The extent, 
depth and acuteness of that conflict will determine the scope and severity of 
the lie—whether it assumes the form of a relatively benign and good- 
humored “white lie” or the more distressing form of perjured testimony. 

The lies told by a government are also the manifestations of 
contradictions—not those between the individual and society, but between 
social classes. The state is an instrument of coercion that protects the 
interests of the dominant class within society—that is, the capitalist class. 
But in a bourgeois democracy, that coercive role is mediated and, to some 
considerable extent, concealed by the elaborate political and legal 
superstructure that allows the state to appear as a more or less impartial 
arbiter of diverse class and social interests—serving the nation as a whole. 
The legitimacy of the state in the eyes of the broad mass of the population 


depends upon it being viewed in precisely this way—as the democratically 
elected representative of the people as a whole. 

As long as economic and political conditions permit and even favor a 
policy of class compromise, the democratic illusion is preserved—and the 
political lies of the state are kept within certain acceptable bounds. But in 
periods of increasingly acute social tensions, when the interests of social 
classes diverge ever more dramatically, the role of the state as an instrument 
of class rule tends more and more to erode the democratic veneer. It is 
precisely in such periods that the lies of the state assume an ever more 
blatant and odious character. That is, the function of the lie is to cover over 
the widening chasm between the interests of the ruling elite that controls the 
state and the broad mass of the population. 

The “weapons of mass destruction” campaign arose out of the need of 
the ruling elite to conceal from the broad mass of the American people the 
class interests that underlay the drive for war. 

What would a speech that honestly explained the reasons for war have 
sounded like? Let us imagine for a moment that Mr. Bush had decided to 
explain to the American people the real reasons for the war against Iraq. It 
might have gone something like this: 


My fellow Americans: Tonight the United States has initiated a 
massive bombardment of Iraq that will soon be followed by a 
ground invasion of that country’s territory. Insofar as this action 
is in complete violation of international law, it is all the more 
necessary that I give you an honest explanation for the actions 
of your government. 

As you know, most members of my cabinet have occupied 
very lucrative positions in major corporations, and quite a few 
of us are intimately connected with the oil industry. My dad, as 
you might know, made his fortune in that business and continues 
to follow it closely. The only serious job I ever held before 


entering politics was also in the oil business, and though I was 
not particularly successful, I am highly sensitive to its concerns. 
Our vice president, Dick Cheney, a good man, served recently as 
CEO of Halliburton and is still receiving annual payments of 
$600,000 from that company, which plays a major role in the oil 
exploration business. 

This makes my administration acutely sensitive to the 
problems of the international oil industry. Oil happens to be a 
finite resource and there are many who believe that the world 
will face critical shortages by 2025. So although there is a great 
deal of money to be made in the oil industry, our decision to go 
to war is not driven exclusively by personal considerations. We 
also think it is important that the United States secure its 
dominant world position by establishing through military means 
unrestricted access to the oil reserves of the Persian Gulf region. 

As a matter of fact, plans for the conquest of Iraq have been 
in the works for about a decade. After the fall of the Soviet 
Union, it became pretty clear that no one could stop the United 
States from doing what it wanted; and so the United States 
began developing plans for establishing an unchallengeable 
position of global hegemony. In these plans, oil plays a big role 
and Iraqg—which has the second largest proven oil reserves of 
any country in the world—became a prime target for attack. Of 
course, we couldn’t just say that the United States wanted Iraq 
for its oil, so we had to come up with some other reason. That’s 
how we all came up with the idea of weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Especially after September 11, the weapons of mass 
destruction theme really came into its own. Frankly, we knew 
that Iraq had nothing to do with September 11—let alone with 


the anthrax attacks in the United States, which were carried out 
by some of the over-enthusiastic right-wing maniacs among my 
own supporters. But who’s asking any questions? 

Anyway, the war’s getting started today. It will cost God- 
knows-how-many billions. But we figure that we can keep the 
planned tax cut and still pay for the war by implementing cuts in 
Medicare, Medicaid, Social Security, and education. 

You probably won’t like the consequences, but, hey, that’s 
life. Anyway, 2004 is just around the corner, and we’ll all 
pretend to have an election then. 

Thank you and God bless you all. My friends and I will take 
care of ourselves. 


No one, of course, expects this sort of candor in a speech by an 
American president—especially one whose tenure in office is based on 
electoral fraud. 

Still, the blatant character of the lies upon which this war was based, and 
the indifferent and cynical response of the media, are significant 
manifestations of the general breakdown of bourgeois democratic norms. 
The political life of the United States reflects in ever more grotesque forms 
the increasingly oligarchic character of the American state. 

As an ever-greater percentage of the nation’s wealth is concentrated in an 
ever smaller percentage of the population, the ruling elites are unable to 
generate any mass support for the policies of the state. As the coincidence 
between the interests of the oligarchy that controls the state and the broad 
mass of the people becomes increasingly tenuous, lies play a critical role in 
the daily manipulation of popular consciousness and the concoction of what 
is palmed off in the media as “public opinion.” Temporary and short-term 
successes may be achieved on this basis. But the longer-term result of this 
daily process of manipulation and deception is the irreparable alienation of 
the people from official politics. 


This alienation initially assumes a form that the superficial observer 
mistakes for indifference and apathy. But beneath the surface of official 
politics a complex social and intellectual process is at work. The pressures 
of everyday life are slowly but surely having their impact on mass 
consciousness. 

It is true that consciousness lags behind being. But the link between 
imperialism and the intensified exploitation and oppression of the working 
class is not a socialist myth, but an objective fact. Inevitably, the social 
implications of this new eruption of American imperialism will be felt ever 
more acutely by the working class in the United States. 

Socialists must not only anticipate but also accelerate the renewal of 
political class consciousness by establishing, socially and programmatically, 
a new foundation for political struggle. This means recognizing that the real 
mass base for the development of a movement against imperialism—within 
the United States and internationally—is the working class. And it requires 
a clear understanding that the fight against war cannot be separated from 
the fight against the capitalist system. 
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Lecture at Notre Dame University on April 30, 2003 


Iraq and the 2004 US Elections 


Just over a month has passed since we last met in Ann Arbor to discuss the 
Socialist Equality Party’s intervention in the 2004 elections. A great deal 
has happened since we met—above all, the eruption of a genuine 
nationwide insurrection in Iraq against the American occupation of that 
country. 

The attempts of the media to vilify the insurrection as the work of a few 
thugs, Saddam loyalists, etc., are lies that fly in the face of reality. After 
nearly three weeks of fighting, during which the United States has 
unleashed its massive arsenal against opponents armed with the most 
primitive weapons, the American military has been unable to suppress the 
insurrection. 

The web site Stratfor, which has close connections to American military 
and intelligence circles, recently published an analysis of the military 
situation in Iraq. It made the following observation about a week and a half 
ago: 


If current trends accelerate, the United States faces a serious 
military challenge that could lead to disaster. The United States 
does not have the forces necessary to put down a broad-based 
Shiite rising and crush the Sunni rebellion as well. Even the 
current geography of the rising is beyond the capabilities of 
existing deployments or any practicable number of additional 
forces that might be made available. The United States is 
already withdrawing from some cities. The logical outcome of 


all of this would be an enclave strategy, in which the United 
States concentrates its forces—in a series of fortified locations 
—perhaps excluding Iraqi nationals—and leaves the rest of the 
country to the guerrillas. That, of course, would raise the 
question of why the United States should bother to remain in 
Iraq, since those forces would not be able to exert effective force 
either inside the country or beyond its borders.+ 


During the past week, the chaotic situation has escalated. Supply lines 
are under attack, and the decision of the United States to reverse the 
rotation of troops out of Iraq is an important indication that the military 
confronts a very difficult situation. I think one can be certain that in the not- 
too-distant future the press will be carrying reports admitting just how 
serious the danger confronting the military was during April 2004. 

The reaction of the media is predictable. There are calls for blood. A 
typical expression of this are columns written by George Will of the 
Washington Post. On April 7, 2004, he wrote: 


Regime change, occupation, nation-building—in a word, empire 
—are a bloody business. Now Americans must steel themselves 
for administering the violence necessary to disarm or defeat 


Iraq’s urban militias. . . . 2 


One week later, on April 14, Will wrote: 


After Fallujah, it is clear that the first order of business for 
Marines and other U.S. forces is their basic business: inflicting 
deadly force.2 


The Wall Street Journal has contributed its share of poison, including an 
editorial called “Rethinking Armageddon,” which calls for the development 
of highly precise, low-yield nuclear weapons that can be used to save 


American lives. This gives some sense of the thinking that prevails within 
sections of the American elite. 

Hundreds of Iragis are known to be dead in Fallujah. How many have 
died throughout the country over the past three weeks is unclear—no one 
has given an estimate—but it is clear that the losses have been very 
substantial. The United States has been using aircraft to deliver missiles and 
bombs against Fallujah. 

It is fitting to state: What is taking place in Iraq recalls the events of the 
1940s—the campaign of reprisals that the Nazis carried out against the 
resistance in France, Holland, Poland and occupied sections of the Soviet 
Union, such as the shooting of partisans and the suppression of the 
insurrection in Warsaw. In Czechoslovakia, when partisans succeeded in 
assassinating the Nazi leader Reinhardt Heydrich in Prague—the equivalent 
of the US proconsul in Iraq, Paul Bremer—the response of the fascists was 
to destroy the town of Lidice. 

The war is having a serious impact upon the United States. An 
unbridgeable chasm is opening up between those who planned, support and 
benefit from the occupation of Irag, and those who oppose it. There is a 
moral polarization. The social struggles of the future are anticipated in this 
essential division that, in the final analysis, is rooted in opposed class 
interests. No common ground is possible with the organizers of this war and 
their apologists. They inhabit a different moral universe. 

We are here today, however, to discuss not morality, but politics. Of 
particular interest to us is the response of the Democratic Party to these 
developments. As we anticipated, the Democratic Party has completed its 
repudiation of any association with opposition to the war in Iraq. 

Last month, we emphasized the necessity of a political break by the 
working class with the bourgeois two-party system. Our election statement 
and the opening report to the conference stressed that the SEP rejected the 
argument that the overriding issue in the 2004 election was the defeat of 


President Bush, and that all questions of political principle and program had 
to be subordinated to pragmatic electoral calculations. 

The bankruptcy of this sort of political opportunism had already been 
exposed by the manner in which the campaign by Howard Dean had been 
derailed and the nomination of John Kerry secured. The opening report at 
last month’s conference explained that the ruling elite was determined to 
prevent the presidential election from becoming a referendum on the 
invasion and occupation of Iraq: 


Though he [Dean] himself was a thoroughly conservative man 
who represented no political threat to the system, his candidacy 
held open the possibility that the election might be seen 
throughout the world as a referendum on the war in Iraq, with 
far-reaching and dangerous implications for the interests of 
American imperialism. . . . The problem was not Dean’s 
intentions, but rather, the danger that his candidacy might 
legitimize and encourage, within the United States and 
internationally, opposition to the American occupation of Iraq.4 


The entire primary season operation was directed towards assuring that 
opposition to the war and the occupation of Iraq would not find expression 
during the election campaign. Why that was so necessary is perhaps clearer 
today than it was a month ago. Despite the fact that the political activism of 
the autumn and winter of 2003-2004 was almost entirely fueled by antiwar 
sentiment, and that the candidate who identified himself most openly as a 
supporter of the war—Senator Joseph Lieberman—was the most unpopular 
of all the Democratic candidates, the outcome of the process has been the 
virtual disenfranchisement of the entire antiwar constituency. 

Officially, public opinion polls show that the war is opposed by nearly 
half of the population of the United States. But this opposition finds no 
expression within the politics sanctioned by the existing two-party system. 


Let us look at the position that has been adopted by John Kerry since he 
became the presumptive nominee of the Democratic Party. In March, he 
was challenged by the Washington Post to repudiate any association with 
opposition to the occupation of Iraq. He responded to this challenge by 
publishing a statement in the Washington Post on April 13 in which he 
stated: 


While we may have differed on how we went to war, Americans 
of all political persuasions are united in our determination to 
succeed. The extremists attacking our forces should know they 
will not succeed in dividing America, or in sapping American 
resolve, or in forcing the premature withdrawal of U.S. troops. 
Our country is committed to help the Iraqis build a stable, 
peaceful and pluralistic society. No matter who is elected 
president in November, we will persevere in that mission. 

But to maximize our chances for success, and to minimize 
the risk of failure, we must make full use of the assets we have. 
If our military commanders request more troops, we should 
deploy them.2 


There is nothing that could be clearer than this. Those who argue that the 
issue in this election is simply the defeat of Bush, cannot claim, if their 
perspective should be successful, that they were taken by surprise by the 
outcome of that political line. They are committing themselves to positions 
that Kerry is now clearly articulating—that the war and occupation of Iraq 
are in the national interest of the United States, that this war must be 
supported, and that troops must be supplied as they are required by the 
military to overcome resistance within that country. 

The ruling elite views this election as a means of honing its global 
strategy, and making those tactical adjustments—which might include the 
replacement of the present occupant of the White House—that it deems 


necessary to secure its interests. As the incompetence and unpopularity of 
the Bush administration become more apparent, as its internal divisions 
grow more acute, as dissatisfaction within the elite over the performance of 
this administration intensifies, Kerry may come to be viewed as an 
acceptable alternative. Unequivocal support for the invasion and occupation 
of Iraq is the price of admission to the White House. 

The ruling class knows that the continuation of this war will entail 
greater costs in money and lives than the American people expect or are 
prepared to accept. It is precisely in this situation that the utility of the 
Democratic Party, in lending a pseudo-progressive, liberal veneer to 
imperialistic politics, comes to the fore. 

Kerry’s campaign seeks to convince the ruling class that he is the man 
they need. Since becoming the presumptive nominee of the Democratic 
Party, he has shed the antiwar persona that he had cultivated, in order to 
compete effectively against Dean, during the primary season. He is now 
waging a battle for the hearts and minds of the ruling class. 

Kerry’s claim that everyone in America desires the success of this war 
and the occupation of Iraq, is not simply a lie. He means that opposition to 
the war is being placed outside what is considered legitimate politics in the 
United States. His statements must be considered within the context of the 
political implications of the war. 

When the United States plunged into war, neither the Bush 
administration, nor the Democrats or the media foresaw the consequences 
of this reckless decision. But events are unfolding in accordance with the 
logic of imperialist war. Within Iraq, the success of the occupation requires 
ever greater levels of violence against the peoples of Iraq and the Middle 
East. Within the US, the human resources required for the prosecution of 
this war cannot be found without making many more people available for 
the Army, and that must mean the reintroduction of the draft. 


Trial balloons to prepare the public for the draft are being sent up all 
over the place. The New York Times wrote on April 11, “He [Bush] could 
even bolster the desperately straitened military with a draft if Americans 
understood the need to sacrifice.”® 

There is an editorial in today’s Washington Post (April 17, 2004) that 
includes the following paragraph. Noting that the Army is under strain, the 


Post writes: 


The administration entered a global war against terrorists on 
Sept. 11, 2001, but hasn’t adjusted the size of the armed forces 
accordingly. If world events continue to prompt the 
administration to call on active-duty and reserve troops at the 
current pace, recruiting and retention will suffer and an 
institution that has proved itself many times over in the past 
three years may be damaged. The time has come to think more 
seriously about likely troop needs in Iraq and throughout a 
dangerous world, and about how the country can most fairly 


meet them in the years to come.4 


The meaning of this is absolutely clear: the draft is coming back. It 
should be noted that the website of the Selective Service System has posted 
a notice saying that while there are at present no plans for the reintroduction 
of the draft, the Selective Service continues to register all American men 
over the age of eighteen, and should it become necessary to resort to the 
draft, the Selective Service is prepared to carry out whatever it is told to do. 

I don’t think it is simply an exercise in electioneering when Kerry 
decides to raise, aS a point of attack against the Republicans, that Cheney 
and other high-placed members of the Bush administration did not serve in 
the military. What we’re getting is a new patriotism associated with support 
for the war, encouragement of the draft, and the call for everyone to share in 
this worthy cause. 


The ideological foundations for a public campaign in support of the draft 
are being laid. For example, Paul Berman, who many years ago opposed the 
Vietnam war, but has since discovered the charms of militarism, has written 
a book that seeks to justify the invasion of Iraq and the war on terrorism as 
a legitimate and necessary struggle against Islamic totalitarianism. This is 
the sort of intellectually banal and dishonest argument that is being whipped 
up to provide a basis for an unabashedly neo-imperialist policy. 

These are not accidental developments. However serious its tactical 
differences with the Bush administration, the Democratic Party is beholden 
to a social constituency whose financial and class interests are not 
fundamentally different from those of the Republicans. The most influential 
constituency of the Democratic Party consists of those sections of the ruling 
elite and the wealthiest strata of high-salaried professionals who have 
benefited materially from the economic policies pursued by the United 
States. 

Recent decades have been characterized not so much by a genuine 
development of the productive forces, as by the maintenance of cheap 
commodities and the depression of wage levels, and enforcement of 
conditions of super-exploitation of the working population, which have 
provided the material foundations for the massive accumulation of wealth 
by sections of the ruling elite and nouveau riche over the past twenty years. 

The very rapid developments over the past month—the war in Iraq, the 
resistance that the occupation has brought forward, and the extraordinary 
speed with which the Democratic Party has defined itself in relation to these 
issues—must be taken as a serious signal of how explosive the events of 
this year are going to be. Keep in mind that we are still seven months away 
from the election. 

One characteristic of a shift in the political climate and the emergence of 
a pre-revolutionary situation is that developments produce a jolting impact 
on political consciousness. During the autumn and winter, many people 


who opposed the war looked to the Democratic Party. As virtually all the 
candidates, with the exception of Lieberman, postured as opponents of the 
war, many people who voted in the primaries were caught up in a certain 
euphoria, and believed that the mounting opposition to Bush would 
somehow lead to the repudiation of policies with which this administration 
is associated. Far from it! The Democratic Party has embraced all of these 
policies. 

At the same time, the investigation into 9/11 has become a bipartisan 
exercise to legitimize and strengthen the Patriot Act, all in the name of 
combating terrorism. No examination has been made of the real issues 
arising out of September 11—that is, the way this event was used to 
advance the agenda of war in the Middle East. Amazingly, the criticism of 
the CIA and FBI is that they have failed to act more aggressively in 
dismantling democratic rights in the United States. 

As the weeks and months go by, it will become clearer to ever broader 
sections of the working class and students that the two-party system 
provides no framework within which their own political and social needs 
can be addressed. One should add that this political crisis unfolds within the 
context of an increasingly unstable economic situation, characterized not 
only by what remains a slump in industry, but also by a significant growth 
of inflation. According to the most recent figures, the official inflation rate 
stands at 5 percent. But if one looks at gasoline prices and food prices, the 
situation is far more severe. 

The New York Times reports that the price of some food items has 
doubled in a month. The price of milk has increased by over 30 percent in 
the space of a month. And the real cost that workers incur driving their cars 
to work means a massive reduction in living standards. The impact on 
living conditions is going to have, without any question, a radicalizing 
effect on broad sections of the working class. 


We build our election campaign, whatever the current limitations we 
may have in terms of manpower and resources, on the basis of a perspective 
and an analysis—on the basis of an insight into the consequences of the 
intensifying political, economic and social crisis within the United States 
and internationally. 

To emphasize again: the strength of our analysis against that of the 
erstwhile radicals, the Greens and other petty-bourgeois groups, who are 
incapable of articulating any serious perspective of principled opposition to 
the Democratic Party, is already becoming very clear. 

There is Mr. Chomsky, the well-known dissident, declaring his support 
for John Kerry, and, whether he likes it or not, winding up in his old age in 
the camp of those who are stating quite openly that it is their intention to 
prosecute the war against Iraq to its conclusion. 

Then there is the pathetic spectacle of Mr. Nader defending his 
candidacy as the most effective means of defeating George Bush and 
ensuring the election of John Kerry. 

Our campaign proceeds on the basis of irreconcilable opposition to both 
parties. Neither the Democrats nor Republicans represent a lesser evil. We 
do not propose that workers choose between poisons. 

For the ruling class, this election is a means of making the tactical 
adjustments that it deems necessary for the more effective implementation 
of its economic and political agenda. After all, if a draft has to be 
introduced, wouldn’t it be better to have it brought in by President Kerry—a 
former Vietnam veteran who was against the war, supported by a whole 
spectrum of liberals and ex-radicals, such as the Nation? 

The perspective we outlined last month has been vindicated. The 
election campaign of the Socialist Equality Party represents the only 
principled alternative for the working class and youth to the imperialist 
policies of the two big business parties. 
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Report to a Socialist Equality Party membership meeting, April 17, 2004 


The United States, War Crimes 
and the Nuremberg Precedent 


The Philosophical Society of Trinity College in Dublin, Ireland held its 
annual debate on American foreign policy on the evening of October 14, 
2004. The proposition debated before an audience of more than two 
hundred people was: “This House Believes that America is Still the World’s 
Peacekeeper.” 

World Socialist Web Site Chairman David North spoke in opposition to 
the proposition. Following the speeches, the debate audience voted 
overwhelmingly to reject the resolution.t 


OK OOK OK OK OK 


First of all, I would like to thank the Philosophical Society for inviting me 
to participate in this debate on the foreign policy of the United States. I 
welcome this opportunity to speak on behalf of those many millions of 
Americans who are irreconcilably opposed to the occupation of Iraq, loathe 
the Bush administration and everything it stands for, and are deeply 
ashamed of what has been done, and is being done, by the US government 
in the name of the American people. 

An unbridgeable moral chasm divides the political establishment, 
intoxicated with delusions of imperialist grandeur, from the millions of 
working class people who hate war, want no part of an American empire, do 
not want to kill or conquer anyone, have no financial interests in the oil 
fields of the Middle East and Central Asia, and believe in their hearts the 


words of Lincoln—that it is right that makes might, and not the other way 
round. 

The proposition before this House, “That the United States is still the 
world’s peacekeeper,” turns international political reality on its head. To 
call the United States a “peacekeeper” is akin to describing an undertaker as 
an “after-life enhancement specialist.” 

American imperialism, in pursuit of global hegemony, is the principal 
instigator of violence, exploitation and inhumanity in the world today. Its 
foreign policy has assumed the character of a vast international criminal 
exercise. While proclaiming a war against terrorism, the United States has 
become the only nation in the world whose head of state has publicly and 
officially embraced terrorism as the foundation of the strategic doctrine of 
his government. This is the essential significance of President Bush’s 
proclamation in September 2002 of the doctrine of preventive war. 

The word “terrorism” has a complex historical pedigree and, over time, 
has acquired many different political usages. But if we are to employ this 
term in its broadest and most general modern sense—as the premeditated 
and illegal use of violence (or the threat to use violence) against other states 
and their people in order to achieve certain strategic political and economic 
aims; as the deliberate infliction of terrible injury and death calculated to 
intimidate, frighten and coerce other states and their civilian populations 
into submitting to the demands of the perpetrator of terror—then the 
supreme and most dreadful form of terrorism is war itself. 

From this standpoint, the doctrine of preventive war, and its initial 
implementation in the form of the invasion and subjugation of Iraq, 
represent a dangerous historical regression—away from principles of 
international law established in response to the blood-soaked events of the 
first half of the twentieth century, towards a revival of the sort of 
imperialistic criminality once practiced by the Nazi Reich. 


In the nineteenth century, von Clausewitz’s dictum that war was, in 
essence, “politics conducted by other means” guided the diplomacy and 
military policies of the great powers. But in the aftermath of World War I, 
the transformation of Europe into a slaughterhouse could not be described 
as simply another form of politics. The concept of war guilt emerged: that 
governments could be held responsible and accountable for waging 
aggressive war. The resort to war in pursuit of strategic geopolitical and 
economic objectives—that is, for reasons other than self-defense defined in 
the strictest sense of the term—began to be seen in international law as a 
crime that could not be justified on the basis of traditional and conventional 
“reasons of state.” 

The next major step toward the criminalization of aggressive war was 
the famous treaty for the Renunciation of War, negotiated by the American 
secretary of state, Frank Kellogg, in 1928. The Kellogg-Briand Pact did not 
explicitly make its violation a punishable offense, a weakness that the 
Allied Powers were determined to correct at the conclusion of World War 
II. Article 6(a) of the Charter of the International Military Tribunal, upon 
which the Nuremberg prosecution of Nazi leaders was based, defined as 
“crimes against peace” the “planning, preparation, initiation or waging of a 
war of aggression, or a war in violation of international treaties, agreements 
or assurances, or participation in a common plan or conspiracy for the 
accomplishment of any of the foregoing.” 

The International Tribunal declared, moreover, that “War is essentially 
an evil thing. Its consequences are not confined to the belligerent states 
alone, but affect the whole world. To initiate a war of aggression, therefore, 
is not only an international crime; it is the supreme international crime 
differing only from other war crimes in that it contains within itself the 
accumulated evil of the whole.” 

In 1945-46, the United States was the most emphatic advocate of the 
proposition that the waging of aggressive war constituted a crime. Supreme 


Court Justice Robert Jackson, who headed the American prosecution staff, 
stated that the legal principles underlying the Nuremberg prosecutions were 
universally valid. He insisted, “If certain acts in violation of treaties are 
crimes, they are crimes whether the United States does them or whether 
Germany does them, and we are not prepared to lay down a rule of criminal 
conduct against others which we would not be willing to have invoked 
against us.”2 

Much has changed since those words were uttered. The promulgation of 
the doctrine of preventive war in September 2002, and its implementation 
in March 2003 with the launching of an aggressive war against Iraq, 
represents nothing less than the unequivocal repudiation by the United 
States of the legal principles that were enforced against the Nazi ringleaders 
at Nuremberg and, therefore, the criminalization, in the full and most 
profound legal sense of the word, of American foreign policy. 

The National Security Strategy proclaimed by the Bush administration 
on September 17, 2002 asserts the right of the United States to take 
unilateral military action against another country without offering credible 
evidence that it is acting in self-defense, as defined by international law. 
This assertion of all-encompassing powers to resort to violence whenever 
the US decides to do so is justified with loosely constructed language that 
cannot withstand even a cursory analysis: “We must be prepared to stop 
rogue states and their terrorist clients before they are able to threaten or 
use weapons of mass destruction against the United States and our allies 
and friends [emphasis added].”4 

Who defines what a “rogue state” is? Is it any state that challenges, 
directly or indirectly, American interests? The assertion of the right to take 
military action against “rogue states” before they are able to threaten or use 
WMD can only mean that the United States claims the right to attack 
whatever state it identifies as a potential threat. A definition of “threat” that 
requires no overt action against the United States, but merely the potential 


to pose a danger at some point in the future, would place virtually every 
country in the world on the list of possible targets for an attack. As a matter 
of fact, the document speaks not only of “enemies,” but also of “potential 
adversaries.” A potential adversary is any country that might at some point 
pose a challenge, or be seen in some way as an obstacle, to the global 
hegemony of the United States. How many countries meet the very general 
criteria used by the United States government to identify “potential 
adversaries?” Well, how many countries are there in the world? 

Countries that might suddenly find themselves targeted for attack in the 
name of the “war against terror” are by no means limited to the “usual 
suspects” in the Middle East and Central Asia. A new book, which has been 
praised by a former close aide to President Bush, makes the following lurid 
accusation: “The cold truth is that, since the early 1980s, Canada has 
become a source country of international terrorism . . . Canada has provided 
a haven, money, propaganda, weapons and foot soldiers to the globe’s 
deadliest religious, ethnic and political extremist movements . . . turning 
this country into a base for international terror.”2 And you probably thought 
the film Canadian Bacon was merely a spoof! 

The claims of self-defense asserted by the United States government 
when it attacked Iraq lacked any semblance of credibility, let alone legality. 
They were as bogus as those invoked by the Nazis when the Wehrmacht 
crossed into Poland on September 1, 1939. 

We all know today that all the claims made by the United States about 
Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction were lies. But it must be pointed out 
that even had Iraq possessed such weapons, that would not, in and of itself, 
have justified, under international law, the invasion of Iraq. 

The consequences of this war have been horrifying. Cities and villages 
are being bombed and strafed on almost a daily basis by US warplanes and 
helicopters. More than thirty thousand Iraqis and one thousand American 
soldiers have been killed since the invasion began. No one knows how 


many tens of thousands more Iraqis have been injured and maimed. The 
Bush administration and the Pentagon do not bother to keep count. 

Inevitably, the criminal decision to go to war against Iraq has led to 
further crimes, such as the brutalization of Iraqi citizens at Abu Ghraib 
prison. Under international law, the authors of the Iraq war are fully 
culpable for the sick, sadistic and perverted abuse of Iraqi citizens. 

There is another critical aspect of international law, arising out of 
Nuremberg, that is highly relevant in judging the legal culpability of the 
American decision-makers responsible for the war against Iraq. A crime 
against peace is a criminal act. But the crime is not completed unless it is 
accompanied by criminal consciousness. It must be established that there 
was an intent to undertake an aggressive war. 

When legal proceedings on the Iraq war are finally held—and that day 
will come—it will be possible to demonstrate that the war in Iraq was 
planned and implemented by high officials in the American state for the 
purpose of achieving long-term geostrategic political, economic, and 
military objectives entirely unrelated to the bogus self-defense arguments 
that were later concocted to provide some legal cover, however threadbare. 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz, among others, has left behind 
a long paper trail in which his decade-long and fervent advocacy of force as 
a means of guaranteeing the strategic dominance of the United States is 
irrefutably established. 

As for Iraq, on January 26, 1998, Mr. Wolfowitz and his colleagues from 
the now-infamous Project for a New American Century wrote a letter to 
President Clinton advocating the use of military force to remove Saddam 
Hussein from power. 

President Bush, Defense Secretary Rumsfeld, and Deputy Secretary 
Wolfowitz may argue, using that rather shopworn phrase, “9/11 changed 
everything,” that new conditions justify the resort to war, etc. Such claims, 
as Justice Jackson explained so well fifty-eight years ago, should be 


directed to historians, who take great interest in questions of political and 
strategic motivation. But they have no standing in international law, which 
holds that planning and launching an aggressive war is illegal. 

I urge this House to reject the resolution. The vote you will take is 
freighted with immense political and moral significance. Whether justified 
in the name of “Lebensraum” or the flimflam of “national security,” 
humanity must not tolerate the reversion to imperialist barbarism of which 
the invasion of Iraq by the United States is a terrible omen. 


1 Other speakers opposing the resolution included Irish Senator David Norris; Chris Marsden, 
national secretary of the Socialist Equality Party in Britain; and Leonard Doyle, foreign editor of the 
Independent newspaper in Britain. Speakers in support of the resolution included John Micklethwait, 
the United States editor of the London Economist; Richard Aldous, a historian and international 
relations specialist at University College in Dublin; and Paul MacDonnell of the Open Republic 
Institute. 


2 Nuremburg Trial Proceedings, vol. 22, September 30, 1946. http://avalon.law.yale.edu/imt/09-30- 
46.asp 
3 International Conference on Military Trials, London, July 23, 1945. 


4 George W. Bush, “U.S. National Security Strategy: Prevent our Enemies from Threatening Us, Our 
Allies and Our Friends with Weapons of Mass Destruction,” U.S. Department of State, June 1, 2002. 
http://2001-2009.state.gov/r/pa/ei/wh/15425.htm 


5 Stewart Bell, Cold Terror: How Canada Nurtures and Exports Terrorism Around The World 
(Toronto: John Wiley & Sons, 2004), p. xiii. 


Marxism and the Science 
of Political Perspective 


In opening this national meeting of the membership of the Socialist 
Equality Party, it is appropriate that we observe a minute of silence to pay 
tribute to the memories of the tens of thousands of people in South Asia 
who perished last month in the tsunami that swept across the Indian Oceant. 

All across the globe there has been an outpouring of deeply felt empathy 
for the victims of the tsunami, as well as genuine expressions of solidarity. 
How different these manifestations of real grief are from the grudging, 
hypocritical and pro-forma expressions of concern on the part of the leaders 
of American and British imperialism! Neither Bush nor Blair was capable 
of articulating, in a manner that anyone could find convincing, concern for 
the fate of the millions of people whose lives have been devastated by the 
catastrophe. 

Even the media was embarrassed by the manner in which the White 
House responded—or, to be more precise, failed to respond—to the 
unfolding tragedy. First, the extraordinary silence, which persisted for 
nearly three days, as the president puttered around his Texas ranch and the 
British prime minister looked after his tan on an Egyptian beach, all but 
oblivious to the consequences of the tsunami. Then came Bush’s piddling 
offer of $15 million in aid, grudgingly raised to $35 million, and, later, as 
the White House’s stinginess became the subject of international derision, 
upped further to $350 million. Of course, when compared to the sums 
expended by the United States in operations designed to kill people— 


particularly in Irag—the figure of $350 million amounts to little more than 
pocket change. 

In fact, $350 million is only a small percentage of the total amount of 
money paid out annually to the top five hundred American CEOs in the 
form of salaries and stock options. This figure runs well into the billions of 
dollars. In 2003, the total compensation of Charles M. Cawley of MBNA 
exceeded $45 million; that of Stanley O’Neal of Merrill Lynch was $28.3 
million; that of Daniel p. Amos of Aflac was $37.3 million; that of Kenneth 
L. Chennault of American Express was $40 million; that of Patrick Stokes 
of Anheuser Busch was $49 million. I selected these names somewhat 
randomly from a list of about a thousand executives published on a website 
that tracks corporate compensation. 

When one considers the amount of money sloshing around in the 
investment accounts of these people, the size of the charitable contributions 
coming out of the United States that have been reported in the media does 
not seem to be all that impressive. One can be sure that the average working 
class contributor is donating a far larger percentage of his or her weekly 
income to relief efforts than the corporate executives who, before writing a 
check, talk the matter over with their accountants and calculate the tax 
benefits. 

In the aftermath of the tsunami, there have been a number of articles in 
the press explaining the geological causes of the disaster. This is important 
scientific information. But it needs to be supplemented by analyses of the 
significant social factors that constitute a major causal element in the 
horrendous loss of life. This task is generally avoided by the media, which 
finds it easier to pontificate on the inscrutability of nature’s awful purposes. 
Thus, we are informed by columnist David Brooks of the New York Times: 
“Humans are not the universe’s main concern. We’re just gnats on the crust 
of the earth. The earth shrugs and 140,000 gnats die, victims of forces far 
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larger and more permanent than themselves.”* Commentary of this sort— 


which is composed in equal parts of ignorance and contempt for humanity 
—serves a definite purpose: to evade reality and conceal unpleasant 
socioeconomic and political truths. 

The impact of the tsunami exposes, in an especially graphic manner, the 
irrational nature of capitalism, its inability to develop the productive forces 
in a manner that raises the living standards of the broad masses of the 
people. The media enthuses about the “Asian miracle,” but the fact of the 
matter is that the benefits of the infusion of capital into the region over the 
past decade are showered upon small privileged elites. Hundreds of millions 
of Asia’s people live in shanties that, even under the most favorable 
climatic conditions, afford scant protection from the elements. It testifies to 
the inhumane character of economic development in the region that a 
disaster that cost the lives of more than 150,000 people is not considered by 
the international financial community to be a major economic event. The 
stock exchanges in the region—including those of Indonesia, Thailand, 
India and even Sri Lanka—have not suffered any significant decline in the 
aftermath of the tsunami. The reason is that large segments of the 
population of these countries live in a state of such dire poverty that their 
relationship to the national economy is of a tangential character. 

The social conditions in these countries must be related to their political 
histories. Let us look at those that suffered the greatest losses last week: 
Indonesia and Sri Lanka. It is impossible to understand the nature of 
modern Indonesian  society—the appalling poverty, widespread 
malnutrition, a life expectancy for men of under 65—without referring to 
the events of October 1, 1965. On that day, the CIA, working with fascistic 
Indonesian military officers led by General Suharto, organized a coup that 
removed the left-nationalist president, Sukarno, from power. In the 
aftermath of the coup, military personnel and right-wing Muslim religious 
death squads, operating with lists supplied by the CIA, slaughtered over a 
half million members of the Indonesian Communist Party and other left- 


wing groups. For the next three decades, General Suharto’s brutally 
repressive US-backed regime kept Indonesia safe for capitalist investment. 
The chaotic and destructive nature of capitalist development culminated in 
the financial tsunami that devastated Indonesia’s economy in 1998. 

As for Sri Lanka, long before the tsunami swept over its vulnerable 
coastline, the country had been devastated by the reactionary and chauvinist 
policies of successive bourgeois governments. The development of critical 
social infrastructure had been subordinated to the financial demands of a 
civil war provoked by the Sri Lankan bourgeoisie. 

When examined in its true socioeconomic and political context, it 
becomes clear that the destructive impact of a tsunami is far more the 
consequence of man’s work than that of nature. 

At some point in the future, the development of science and technology 
should enable humanity to master nature to such an extent that it would be 
inconceivable that a force so elemental and primitive as a tsunami could 
extinguish thousands of lives. At the very least, man should be able to 
foresee such an event in a manner that would allow life-saving 
countermeasures. Indeed, we know that such technology exists and is in 
place throughout the Pacific. The point is, the mastery by man of nature 
depends upon his mastery of the socioeconomic foundations of his own 
existence, on the abolition of all elements of irrationality from the economic 
structure of society—that is, upon the replacement of capitalism with 
socialism. 

In the prevailing environment of political reaction, with its stifling 
impact on people’s emotions and intellect, the possibility of such a 
transformation seems impossibly remote—which is one of the indications 
that historical conditions for that very transformation are rapidly maturing. 
Indeed, there are growing signs, as we begin a new year, that world 
capitalism is entering into a new period of economic crisis and political 
upheaval. The task before this meeting is to make as accurate an appraisal 


as possible of the world situation, to judge on this basis the real prospects 
for socialism, and determine the political tasks that flow from this appraisal. 
This work is of a scientific character. 


A scientific understanding of history 


In April 1933, Leon Trotsky wrote a letter to Sidney Hook, challenging 
certain formulations in an essay titled “Marxism—Dogma or Method?” 
which the young radical professor had written for the Nation. Hook had 
written that Marxism “is neither a dogma, myth, nor objective science, but a 
realistic method of class action.” To which Trotsky replied, “What means 
here the word ‘realistic?’ Obviously, it means based upon the true 
knowledge of the objective—in that case, social—processes; the knowledge 
of the objective is a science. The Marxian policy is realistic insofar as it is 
based on Marxism as a science.”4 

Trotsky’s conception—that the formulation of political perspectives is 
scientific work—contains within itself the premise that political processes 
unfold in a lawful manner. This attitude is anathema to all pragmatic 
varieties of anti-Marxism, which elevate contingency and accident to the 
level of the absolute in the historical process, which insist that history and 
politics are determined, in the final analysis, by the interplay of accidents 
and a limitless number of unforeseeable and/or unpredictable variables. The 
late Francois Furet, a historian who had once been a member of the French 
Communist Party, summed up this viewpoint as follows: “A true 
understanding of our time is possible only when we free ourselves from the 
illusion of necessity: the only way to explain the twentieth century, to the 
extent an explanation is possible, is to reassert its unpredictable character, 
an attribute denied it by those most responsible for its tragedies.”2 

Furet’s argument unfolds within a very rigid framework: as it is not 
possible to predict the future with any significant level of certainty, it is 
absurd to speak of historical necessity. For Furet, necessity implies the 


existence of irresistible forces that lead to one, and only one, conceivable 
outcome. As it is clear that the path of historical development may lead to 
different and even quite contradictory outcomes, the conviction that the 
historical process is subject to laws, and that, moreover, these laws can be 
understood and acted upon, constitutes a Marxist illusion. It should come as 
no surprise that Furet’s diatribe against historical determinism is made 
within the context of a book-length polemic devoted to establishing the 
absolute necessity of capitalism now and for all time. 

The position of Furet, quite common among anti-Marxists, reveals a 
naive misunderstanding of what is signified by the concept of law and 
necessity. The scientific character of Marxism is not determined by the 
exactness of its predictions. The degree of exactness that Marxism, or any 
scientific discipline, can attain in its description of any given phenomenon 
is determined ultimately by the nature of the phenomenon itself. The 
objective nature of the phenomenon that is the subject of history—human 
society—is not of a character that would enable even the most 
conscientious historical materialist to “predict” exactly what will happen 
two days, two weeks, or two months hence. This is not an argument against 
the lawfulness of the historical process or the possibility of its scientific 
study. Rather, it requires a more profound appreciation of how lawfulness is 
manifested in the historical process. As Lukacs explained, “scientific laws 
can only fulfil themselves in the real world as tendencies, and necessities 
only in the tangle of opposing forces, only in a mediation that takes place 
by way of endless accidents.”® 

That the outcome of the historical process is not predetermined, that its 
development may move in various directions, is a consequence of the fact 
that social evolution proceeds through the struggle of classes, which are in 
pursuit of different, mutually incompatible ends. But neither the classes as a 
whole, nor the parties and individuals through which their socioeconomic 
interests find more or less adequate expression, function as free agents. The 


breadth and nature of their activity are essentially defined by the laws of the 
capitalist mode of production. 

This is true not only for the working class, but for the bourgeois ruling 
elite as well. The political perspective of our party does not proceed from 
subjectively motivated hopes and desires. Marxists conceive of revolution 
neither as punishment for the evil-doings of capitalists, nor as reward for 
their own altruistic efforts to abolish poverty. The perspectives of the 
revolutionary party must develop out of an analysis of the objectively real 
contradictions of the capitalist mode of production. This analysis forms the 
most general basis of the revolutionary perspective. Its more detailed 
elaboration requires that the development of these contradictions, in their 
real-life social and political expression, be traced through the many layers 
of historical, social, cultural and intellectual mediation through which they 
must pass. 

A Marxist perspective may concern itself with broad historical processes 
spanning decades, or a more immediate set of concrete political conditions, 
in which the time frame of revolutionary action is of far briefer duration. 
But even in the latter case, the reference point of the Marxist party is always 
the broader historical process. The tactics that are devised to meet the 
exigencies of the conjunctural problems and circumstances must be in 
accordance with the principled aims that are defined by the historic program 
and tasks of the international socialist movement. It should be added that it 
is not possible to understand conjunctural problems and conditions unless 
they are studied within the framework of the strategic goals defined by the 
nature of the historical epoch. 

Finally, the development of revolutionary perspectives requires an 
active, rather than contemplative, attitude toward society and the class 
struggle. Objectivity does not mean passivity. The revolutionary party’s 
appraisal of objective reality and the balance of class forces includes an 
estimate of the impact and consequences of its own intervention in the 


revolutionary process. The correct interpretation of the world, as Marx 
explained in his eleventh thesis on Feuerbach, can be developed only in the 
struggle to change it. 

But the correct appreciation of the “active” element in the process of 
cognition—whose discovery and elucidation constituted one of the great 
achievements of German classical idealist philosophy in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century (above all, in the work of Hegel)—must not be 
taken to mean that the objective world can be changed and reshaped any 
way one pleases. There exists no philosophical tendency with more 
dangerously reactionary implications than one that separates the activity of 
“the will” from the scientific cognition of objective, law-governed social 
processes, which are the essential determinants of man’s social practice. 
The activity of the revolutionary party must proceed from a correct 
appraisal of the basic tendencies of socioeconomic development on a world 
scale. Unless grounded in this foundation, the work of the revolutionary 
movement will rest on nothing more substantial than impressions and 
guesswork .. . and it will end in disaster. 


The Tenth Congress of the International Committee 


Exactly twenty years ago this week, in January 1985, delegates from 
various sections of the International Committee of the Fourth International 
(ICFT) traveled to England to attend the Tenth Congress of the International 
Committee. It turned out to be the last international congress presided over 
by the British Workers Revolutionary Party (WRP), led by Gerry Healy, 
Cliff Slaughter and Michael Banda. 

By this point, a political crisis had been building up within the 
international movement for more than a decade. During the previous three 
years, an effort to discuss and examine incorrect philosophical conceptions 
and serious errors in the political line of the International Committee had 
been suppressed by the WRP leadership. By the time the ICFI assembled in 


January 1985, the entire world movement was dangerously disoriented— 
and the Workers Revolutionary Party was in the worst shape of all. The 
draft perspectives resolution prepared by Slaughter sought to mask its 
analytical vacuity with rhetorical bombast. A typical passage proclaimed, 
“The objective laws of capitalist decline now operate without hindrance. 
They have broken through.” If this were true, it would have meant that a 
situation had arisen, not only unprecedented in the history of capitalism, but 
also one that Marx himself would have considered theoretically and 
practically impossible. 

To assert that the laws of capitalist decline operated “without hindrance” 
could only mean that all subjective resistance to this decline on the part of 
the bourgeoisie itself had come to an end; and even those countervailing 
tendencies that emerge naturally, from within the processes of capitalism 
itself, to attenuate, if not entirely reverse the decline, had become 
inoperative. In other words, the socioeconomic dialectic of capitalism as a 
world historical system had simply ceased. 

Another passage proclaimed, “The reality is that the decisive 
revolutionary battles are already engaged.” Even as these words flowed 
from the nib of Cliff Slaughter’s fountain pen, there were unmistakable 
signs that the working class was in retreat all over the world. If it were true 
that the “decisive revolutionary battles” were in progress, then one would 
have been compelled to acknowledge that they had been lost. 

In a similar vein, Slaughter, intoxicated by his own rhetoric, declared, 
“The proletariat of the United States, undefeated, enters struggles of a 
revolutionary nature simultaneously with those of the rest of the world.” In 
fact, the working class in the United States had experienced an unbroken 
series of major defeats since Reagan entered the White House four years 
earlier. Betrayed and discouraged, strike activity had fallen to its lowest 
level in decades. 


That such passages could be presented as a serious contribution to the 
elaboration of revolutionary perspectives testified to the theoretical 
bewilderment and political bankruptcy of the WRP leaders. 

Given the extraordinary political history of the leaders of the Workers 
Revolutionary Party, particularly that of Gerry Healy, the situation at which 
they had arrived was deeply tragic. Healy’s personal participation in the 
revolutionary socialist movement had spanned more than a half century. He 
played an important role as a supporter of James p. Cannon in the 
international fight against Pabloite revisionism that led to the founding of 
the International Committee of the Fourth International in 1953. During the 
following decade, Healy resisted the theoretical and political backsliding of 
the Socialist Workers Party (SWP) in the United States and opposed its 
schemes for an unprincipled reunification with the Pabloite movement. The 
survival of the International Committee, in the face of extremely 
unfavorable political conditions, was due largely to Healy’s indefatigable 
defense of basic Trotskyist principles. Without the struggle that he led, the 
Workers League (forerunner of the Socialist Equality Party) would never 
have come into existence. 

Furthermore, it was largely due to Healy’s efforts that the International 
Committee—particularly in the aftermath of the split with the SWP in 1963 
—paid careful attention to signs of mounting economic crisis within world 
capitalism. In contrast to the Pabloites, whose opportunist politics reflected 
their own deep-going faith in the stability of post-World War II capitalism, 
the ICFI closely followed the growing signs that the financial and monetary 
foundations of world capitalism, put into place at the end of World War II, 
were coming under serious strain. The International Committee was, 
therefore, in a position to understand the far-reaching economic and 
political implications of the decisions made by the Nixon administration in 
1971, which brought to an abrupt end the “Golden Age” of post-World War 
II capitalism. 


The 1971 breakdown of the Bretton Woods agreement 


On a Sunday evening, the fifteenth of August 1971, President Richard M. 
Nixon went on national television to announce that he was taking a series of 
economic measures in response to the sharp deterioration in the 
international trade and payment balances of the United States, as well as 
signs of mounting inflationary pressures. He announced that the United 
States would no longer honor its obligation, in accordance with the rules of 
the international monetary system that had been established in the aftermath 
of the Bretton Woods conference of July 1944, to convert upon demand the 
dollars held by its international trading partners into gold. This development 
went largely unnoticed by the Pabloites. For the International Committee, 
however, it represented the most significant economic development since 
the end of World War II, and set the stage for an immense deepening of the 
world economic crisis and intensification of international class conflict. At 
the very heart of this crisis was the deterioration in the world position of 
American capitalism. 

In its analysis of this development, the ICFI reviewed the significance of 
the international economic system whose foundations were laid at the 
Bretton Woods conference in 1944, during the closing stage of World War 
II. Outside the United States, the old bourgeois powers of Europe lay in 
ruins. The French bourgeoisie was politically discredited, and its financial 
system had been shattered. Hitler’s regime had plunged German capitalism 
into the abyss and the entire country was in flames. The cost of the Second 
World War, which had followed the first after an interval of only twenty 
years, had bankrupted Britain. Throughout Europe, the working class had 
taken the offensive against fascism and imperialist barbarism. The popular 
sentiment for a revolutionary settlement with capitalism was overwhelming. 
A similar situation was on the agenda in Japan, where the war was rapidly 
heading toward its horrifying denouement. Throughout Asia, the Middle 


East and Africa, the tide of anti-imperialist and anticolonial struggles was 
rising. 

Amid the chaos of war, the United States remained the great bastion of 
capitalism. The war had shattered all its international capitalist competitors, 
and it was in a position to dictate to its prostrate rivals the terms of the 
world economic order that would emerge from the ashes of war. The 
American ruling class, however, understood very well that its own fate 
depended on the survival of capitalism in Europe. Were the post-war 
revolutionary wave to sweep over the European continent, establishing 
working class power throughout the old centers of capitalism, the ultimate 
fate of an isolated American capitalism would be sealed. Thus, in a series of 
far-sighted decisions, the American ruling class resolved to mobilize its 
immense industrial and financial resources to stabilize and rebuild the 
world capitalist system. The foundation of this economic plan involved the 
creation of a new international monetary system, which would provide the 
resources necessary for the reestablishment of world trade, after a decade of 
disruption caused by depression and war, and the rebuilding of Europe and 
Japan. 

The financial disasters of the post-World War I era had convinced the 
United States that the expansion of world trade and the rebuilding of world 
capitalism were incompatible with the credit-restricting regime of the old 
gold standard. But what could replace gold as the prime instrument of credit 
and trade? The simple answer was the US greenback. 

Under rules established by the new International Monetary Fund, which 
was created in 1947, the US dollar would serve as the world’s principal 
reserve currency—that is, as the currency through which the great bulk of 
international trade would be transacted. All international currencies would 
have their value calculated in terms of the dollar. As for the dollar, its value 
would be defined in relation to gold—to be precise, $35 equaled one ounce 
of gold. 


Underlying this arrangement were two important facts: first, a very 
substantial portion of the world’s gold supply was held in the vaults of Fort 
Knox, in Kentucky. Second, and more important, the massive industrial 
supremacy of the United States after World War II guaranteed that its trade 
balances would record large surpluses. Dollars invested or transferred 
overseas would eventually be repatriated, as foreign countries purchased 
American goods and services. 

Thus, the post-war monetary system—which was a dollar system 
anchored to gold—was an expression of the global supremacy of the United 
States in the affairs of international capitalism. To the extent that one can 
speak of an era of American hegemony, it was the period defined by the 
operation of the Bretton Woods, dollar-based, world monetary system. 

However, the Bretton Woods system contained within it a fatal 
contradiction. The successful operation of the system was premised on the 
ability of the United States to maintain a positive ledger on its trade and 
payments accounts, even as it provided Europe and Japan with the capital to 
rebuild their industries and a market for their exports. It was unavoidable 
that the revival of European and Japanese industries would undermine the 
once unchallenged supremacy of the United States in world markets, and 
impact its trade and payments balances. The resulting accumulation of 
dollars overseas, which would eventually grow to exceed the value of 
American-held gold reserves, called into question the viability of the 
Bretton Woods system. A European economist, Robert Triffin, called 
attention to this contradiction in the late 1950s. By the mid-1960s, it was 
apparent that the stresses on the system were growing more severe. The 
crisis was exacerbated by the increased financial pressure on the US budget 
caused by the cost of the war in Vietnam and the financing of new social 
programs, conceded by the American ruling class in the face of mass 
struggles. 


As the ICFI had anticipated, the breakdown of the Bretton Woods system 
had far-reaching economic, political and social consequences. International 
economic relations were destabilized to a degree unknown since the 1930s. 
The old system of fixed exchange rates gave way to a new and 
unpredictable system based on floating currencies, with the value of each 
national currency being determined by the market. As for the dollar, no 
longer convertible into gold at a fixed price, it entered into a process of 
protracted decline. The devaluation of the dollar led almost immediately to 
an eruption of global price inflation and a collapse of share values on equity 
markets. By 1973, world capitalism confronted the most dangerous 
combination of political and economic crises since the 1930s. 


Struggle in the Fourth International 


These developments substantiated the analysis that the International 
Committee had made of the global crisis of world capitalism. The 1970s 
was a decade that witnessed a revolutionary upsurge of the working class. 
In response to inflation, the working class went onto the offensive. The 
strike of British miners in the winter of 1973-74 forced the resignation of 
the Tory government. In April 1974, the fascist dictatorship in Portugal 
collapsed, followed in July by the collapse of the military dictatorship of 
General Papadopoulos in Greece. One month later, in August 1974, Richard 
Nixon resigned from the presidency. Less than a year later, in April-May 
1975, the imperialist war in Vietnam and Cambodia came to a humiliating 
conclusion. 

But this upsurge was crippled by the counterrevolutionary policies of the 
Stalinist and social democratic bureaucracies in the interational labor 
movement. Even in Iran, where strikes by oil workers in late 1978 were 
decisive in crippling the regime of the Shah (who had been installed in 
power by the CIA in 1953), the policies of the Stalinists prevented the 
victory of a socialist revolution. Instead, power fell into the hands of 


religious and nationalist forces. The betrayals of working class struggles 
provided imperialism with the necessary time to work out its own 
counterrevolutionary strategy and go on the offensive against the working 
class. 

As the political tide turned, the British Workers Revolutionary Party 
failed to make a fresh assessment of the situation and introduce the 
necessary changes in its own practice. Cliff Slaughter had often warned the 
sections of the ICFI: “When your perspectives have been confirmed, 
recheck your perspectives.” But the WRP failed to follow its own counsel, 
and was unable to adapt its practice to the shift in the political situation. As 
the prospects for socialist revolution faded, the Workers Revolutionary 
Party sought to maintain its organizational momentum on the basis of new 
and opportunist relations with sections of the British labor bureaucracy and 
bourgeois national movements in the Middle East and Africa. Turning its 
back on the lessons of the ICFI’s long struggle against revisionism, the 
WRP developed a political line that increasingly resembled that of the 
Pabloites. Moreover, in its one-sided fixation on what were perceived by 
Healy to be the organizational imperatives of the WRP, the line of the 
British section assumed an increasingly nationalistic orientation. The work 
of the ICFI as an international party was more and more subordinated to the 
national “party building” activity of the Workers Revolutionary Party. 

The crisis that erupted inside the WRP in the summer and autumn of 
1985 was the inevitable outcome of its protracted retreat from Trotskyist 
principles and the political disorientation caused by that betrayal. The WRP 
had come to place greater value on its various alliances with labor 
bureaucrats, bourgeois nationalists and petty-bourgeois radicals than on its 
fraternal relations with its comrades and co-thinkers in the ICFI. Even in the 
autumn of 1985, as they stood amid the wreckage created by their 
disastrous policies, WRP members boasted shamelessly of their new ties 
with various anti-Trotskyist tendencies. At a public meeting in London, 


Slaughter ostentatiously offered his hand to Monty Johnstone, one of the 
most notorious and unsavory representatives of the Stalinist British 
Communist Party. 

Underlying these actions was a completely false assessment of the 
international political situation. It occurred to none of the leaders of the 
WRP that the various national reformist and opportunist organizations, 
which they were now courting, were themselves on the brink of disaster. 
Having abandoned systematic and serious work on_ international 
perspectives, the WRP had completely failed to take notice of the new 
tendencies in world capitalist economy, let alone consider their implications 
for the development of the international class struggle. 

In the aftermath of the split with the Workers Revolutionary Party in 
February 1986, the International Committee confronted two critical and 
interrelated theoretical tasks. The first was to make a detailed analysis of 
the roots of the betrayal of Trotskyism by the Workers Revolutionary Party, 
and to answer its attack on the history of the Fourth International. The 
second was to resume the critical perspectives work that had been 
abandoned by the WRP. Its critique of the WRP, and fresh appraisal of the 
history of the Fourth International, enabled the International Committee to 
reestablish its conscious historical link to the entire programmatic heritage 
of the Trotskyist movement, all the way back to the founding of the Left 
Opposition in 1923. At the same time, the resumption of systematic work 
on international perspectives was necessary in order to reorient the work of 
the ICFI in accordance with the real objective tendencies of development in 
the world capitalist economy. 

At the fourth plenum of the International Committee in July 1987, the 
following question was posed: of what tendencies in the development of 
world economy and the international class struggle is the Fourth 
International a necessary expression? Considered historically, there existed 
a profound relationship between the development of the productive forces 


of capitalism on a world scale, its corresponding impact on the growth of 
the working class as a social force, and the political forms through which 
these objective socioeconomic tendencies found expression in the historical 
development of the international Marxist movement. 


The historical development of the Marxist movement 


The founding of the First International in 1864 was the political anticipation 
of the emergence of an international proletariat on the basis of the 
expansion of capitalist industry and trade on a world scale. The still 
immature forms of this real economic and social process were insufficient 
to sustain the efforts of the First International, which ceased practical 
activity in the mid-1870s. However, within less than two decades, the 
extraordinarily rapid growth of industry in Western Europe and North 
America stimulated the development of a new industrial proletariat and its 
movement toward independent political organization. At the same time, the 
expansion of the colonial system was drawing masses throughout the world 
into the vortex of international capitalist development. 

The founding of the Second International in 1889 reflected this new 
Stage in the development of capitalism and the resulting growth in the size 
and economic significance of the new industrial working class. During the 
next quarter century, the development of the Second International was 
bound up with the expansion of capitalist industry. While this process was, 
in essence, international, the dominant form of its expression was the 
growth of mighty national industrial economies and the emergence of 
powerful national labor organizations. To be sure, the Second International 
upheld the perspective of international working class solidarity; but the 
practical work of its sections was deeply embedded in the foundations of 
national industry. As the Second International entered the second decade of 
the twentieth century, it failed to appreciate the extent to which the growing 


menace of imperialist militarism reflected the erosion of the sovereignty of 
national economies beneath the pressure of world economy. 

The eruption of World War I, the collapse of the Second International, 
and the emergence of the Third International were the expressions of this 
fundamental change. As Trotsky explained: 


On August 4, 1914, the death knell sounded for national 
programs for all time. The revolutionary party of the proletariat 
can base itself only upon an_ international program 
corresponding to the character of the present epoch, the epoch of 
the highest development and collapse of capitalism. An 
international communist program is in no case the sum total of 
national programs or an amalgam of their common features. The 
international program must proceed directly from an analysis of 
the conditions and tendencies of world economy and of the 
world political system taken as a whole in all its connections 
and contradictions, that is, with the mutually antagonistic 
interdependence of its separate parts. In the present epoch, to a 
much larger extent than in the past, the national orientation of 
the proletariat must and can flow only from a world orientation 
and not vice versa. Herein lies the basic and primary difference 
between communist internationalism and all varieties of national 


socialism.Z 


When Trotsky wrote these words in 1928, the conception that world 
economy formed the essential foundation upon which revolutionary 
strategy must be developed was already under attack within the Communist 
International. The Stalinist program of socialism in one country was the 
antipode of the internationalism that had constituted the strategic basis of 
the conquest of power by the Bolshevik Party in October 1917. The 
Stalinist conception that the development of the Soviet national economy 


would be the primary and decisive determinant of the success of the 
socialist project in the USSR represented a reversion to the nationalistic 
outlook that had prevailed in the Second International. It is worth noting 
that Stalin’s perspective found a response within the leaderships of many 
sections of the Communist International, which shared his conception that 
the immediate national conditions encountered by the working class in each 
particular country should form the real starting point of practical activity. 
Among those who not only defended Stalin’s nationalistic orientation, 
but also sought to justify it theoretically and politically, was Antonio 
Gramsci. “To be sure,” he wrote, “the line of development is towards 
internationalism, but the point of departure is ‘national’—and it is from this 


*8 Tn light of the subsequent history 


point of departure that one must begin. 
of the Communist Party of Italy, which rescued the bourgeoisie and Italian 
capitalism after the collapse of the Mussolini regime, and evolved into a left 
reformist national party par excellence, the political implications of 
Gramsci’s position have been made explicit. It is not surprising that the 
Italian Stalinists embraced the memory of Gramsci, who died in the 1930s 
as aresult of abuse suffered at the hands of the fascists, and honored him as 
their theoretical inspiration. 

The Fourth International was founded by Trotsky in 1938 in response to 
the Stalinist degeneration of the Third International. The eruption of the 
second imperialist world war demonstrated, in the most tragic manner, the 
primacy of world economy and world politics. Paradoxically, the 
restabilization of capitalism in the aftermath of the war, on the basis of 
Bretton Woods, led to a revival of the program of national reformism in the 
international labor movement. 

The renewed expansion of world trade, the growth in the GDPs of 
national capitalist economies, and even the extraordinary improvement in 
living standards in the Soviet Union during the 1950s and 1960s, provided 
the national reformist parties, including the Stalinist organizations, with a 


new lease on life. But, however impressive the rise in GDPs, and even 
living standards, may have been during this period, it proved to be no more 
than a somewhat protracted Indian summer of national reformism. The 
breakdown of the Bretton Woods system and the onset of a protracted 
economic crisis, characterized by recurring bouts of inflation, recession, 
rising unemployment, a prolonged slump in profitability, and a shift by the 
bourgeoisie—most notably in the United States and Britain—to a vicious 
counteroffensive against the working class, led to the complete collapse of 
national reformism as a viable policy. 

It was under these conditions, in the summer of 1987, that the 
International Committee began preparations for the drafting of a new 
perspective resolution. To answer the question posed at the beginning of the 
discussion at the fourth plenum, the International Committee directed its 
attention to a study of the new forms of global capitalist production that had 
emerged during the late 1970s and early 1980s, facilitated by developments 
in computer technology and the availability of faster and less expensive 
forms of communications and transportation. The creation of the 
transnational corporation represented a qualitative advance in the global 
integration of capitalist production and finance. It raised to a level of 
unprecedented tension the historic contradiction between world economy 
and the national-state system, within which capitalism is historically rooted 
and which remains the basic unit of political organization. 

A revolutionary solution to this crisis could be found only on the basis of 
socialist internationalism, that is, through the political and practical 
unification of the international working class. None of the existing, 
nationally-oriented parties and organizations of the working class— 
Stalinist, social democratic or labor reformist—could solve this crisis. 
Indeed, the unending series of defeats they had suffered in the recent period 
flowed inevitably from the utter impotence of their national orientation in 
the face of the new forms of international capitalist organization. Only the 


international program of the International Committee corresponded to the 
challenge posed to the working class by the global integration of capitalism. 


The 1988 perspectives of the ICFI 


In the perspectives resolution adopted in August 1988, the ICFI identified 
the following critical elements of an emerging revolutionary crisis: 

1. The historically unprecedented integration of the world market and the 
global integration of the process of production, of which the transnational 
corporation is the institutional expression. This global process intensified 
the fundamental contradiction between the world economy and the nation- 
state system. 

2. The loss by the United States of its global economic hegemony. This 
was a historic change that found critical expression in the transformation of 
the US from a creditor to a debtor nation. The precipitous economic decline 
of the United States was the basic cause of the deterioration in the living 
standards of broad sections of the working class. 

3. The intensification of interimperialist conflict, as both Japan and 
Europe directly challenged the position of the United States on the world 
market. 

4. The rapid expansion of the economies of the Asian Pacific Rim, which 
had led to the formation of entirely new detachments of the industrial 
proletariat. Similar tendencies were in progress in Africa and Latin 
America. Considered from a global standpoint, this signified an enormous 
strengthening of the potential economic and social power of the working 
class. 

5. The continued impoverishment of much of the “Third World” and the 
utter failure of the myriad “development” strategies of the national 
bourgeoisie in these countries. 

6. The destabilization of the post-World War II political order that would 
flow from the turn by all national contingents of the Stalinist bureaucracy— 


in the USSR, Eastern Europe and China—to policies of capitalist 
restoration. 

Nearly seventeen years have passed since the publication of that 
assessment. The elaboration of a new world perspective requires an 
evaluation of the perspective elaborated in 1988. It must first of all be said 
that a perspective is not a promissory note. It is a prognosis, and, as Trotsky 
noted, the more concrete the prognosis, the more conditional it is. 

As the saying goes, predictions are extremely difficult to make, 
especially about the future! Those who want the future foretold, with 
unerring exactitude, should be directed to the nearest oracle. 

Yet, having offered these caveats, I believe that the analysis of 1988 has 
stood up very well. I will begin with the last of the essential elements of the 
world crisis that were identified by the ICFI in 1988: the destabilizing and 
revolutionary consequences that we anticipated as a result of the turn by the 
Stalinist bureaucracies to pro-market policies. The warnings made in the 
perspectives resolution of 1988 and in other documents of that period—that 
the policies being pursued by Gorbachev under the banner of glasnost and 
perestroika represented a climactic stage in the counterrevolutionary 
policies of Stalinism—were in stark contrast to the enthusiastic support 
received by the last Soviet leader from the Pabloite theoreticians. 

Ernest Mandel, who in 1953 had been the closest co-thinker of Michel 
Pablo, and subsequently became the principal theoretician of the revisionist 
movement, hailed Gorbachev as the most brilliant politician in the world 
and denounced as “absurd” the claim that his policies were directed toward 
the restoration of capitalism. Mandel’s protégé, Tariq Ali, went so far as to 
dedicate a book to Boris Yeltsin. The shortsightedness of the revisionists 
can be, perhaps, at least somewhat excused by noting that the international 
bourgeoisie was not all that farsighted in their appraisal of the consequences 
of Gorbachev’s policies. They all subsequently confessed that they were 


taken entirely by surprise by the sudden collapse of the Stalinist regimes in 
Eastern Europe and the USSR. 

Reviewing the analysis made by the ICFI of the crisis of the Stalinist 
regimes, it can be said, without fear of refutation, that it anticipated the 
upheavals of 1989—1991—-which includes the massive rebellion of students 
and workers in China that culminated in the Tiananmen Square massacre. 
What could not be predicted was the immediate political outcome of the 
crisis of the Stalinist regimes. In the course of this crisis, it became clear 
that decades of Stalinist repression—directed above all against socialist 
tendencies in the working class and intelligentsia—had left deep scars in the 
consciousness of the masses. Little remained of the socialist outlook that 
had once inspired broad sections of the working class. With the 
encouragement of the bureaucracies, the mass protests in Eastern Europe 
and then in the USSR were channeled along pro-capitalist lines. Thus, the 
initial outcome of the anti-Stalinist rebellions was the establishment of 
restorationist regimes. 

But this does not invalidate the perspective that had been advanced by 
the ICFI, especially when one considers the broader historical ramifications 
of the events of 1989 to 1991. What, in the final analysis, led to the sudden 
dissolution of the Stalinist regimes in Eastern Europe and the USSR? 
Paradoxically, these regimes proved to be the most ill-adapted to the impact 
of the very economic tendencies that the International Committee had 
identified in its analysis of the world economic crisis—namely, the 
acceleration of economic globalization. It was not the backwardness of the 
economies of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, but rather their 
increasing complexity, that made the framework of autarchic national self- 
sufficiency increasingly unworkable. The more these economies sought, 
under the pressure of necessity, to seek access to the resources of the world 
market—by expanding trade, encouraging international investment and 
seeking credit—the more they exposed their artificially protected 


nationalized enterprises to merciless world economic pressures, for which 
they were ill-prepared. 

The initial reaction of the Soviet working class to the pro-market policies 
of Gorbachev had been a series of highly militant strikes, especially by the 
miners. Increasingly fearful of a movement to the left by the working class, 
the Stalinist bureaucracies did all they could to assure that the collapse of 
their decrepit regimes would place power in the hands of pro-capitalist 
elements. And in this they succeeded. But the political outcome of these 
upheavals does not alter the fact that their economic source lay in the 
explosive economic processes set into motion by globalization. 

The question of political form is not insignificant. We are not indifferent 
to the political consequences of the collapse of the Stalinist regimes. The 
restoration of capitalism in Eastern Europe, the former USSR and China has 
had a colossal impact on the development of world politics and world 
economy in the 1990s and the first decade of the twenty-first century. To 
appreciate the magnitude of the consequences of the restoration of 
capitalism, we have only to ask what the world would look like today if the 
events in Eastern Europe, the USSR and China had culminated in political 
revolutions that placed democratic and socialist working class regimes in 
power. At the very least, I doubt very much that we would have witnessed 
the speculative exuberance that fueled the rise of share values on Wall 
Street and other world equity markets during the 1990s. There is no doubt 
that the collapse of the Soviet Union increased, at least temporarily, the 
self-confidence of the American and international bourgeoisie. Particularly 
for the United States, the demise of the USSR opened up vast new 
possibilities for the exercise of its military power. 

However, if we consider the state of world capitalism and the position of 
the United States within the framework of the other elements of the 
international crisis identified in the document of 1988, and within the still 
broader context of the post-Bretton Woods situation taken as a whole, a 


more realistic picture comes into view. All the elements of crisis to which 
the ICFI pointed in 1988 persist in 2005. Indeed, they have grown more 
intense and dangerous. 

Viewed historically, the collapse of the USSR did not cure the deep 
internal maladies of the world capitalist system and create new vistas for its 
progressive development. Rather, it opened up new areas for the expansion 
of its fatal malignancies. Far from a diminution in the aftermath of the 
dissolution of the USSR, the last decade and a half has seen a terrific 
intensification of the contradiction between the irresistible processes of 
economic globalization and the immoveable imperatives of the archaic 
nation-state system. As for the historic conflicts between the major 
imperialist powers, they have been exacerbated by the collapse of the USSR 
—whose existence was one of the factors that, since the end of the Second 
World War, had restrained the tendency toward conflict between capitalist 
states. The last decade and a half has also witnessed a further massive 
growth in the size and power of the Asian working class. 

The 1988 document emphasized the economic decline of the United 
States and the loss of its hegemonic position. This process has not reversed 
during the past seventeen years, notwithstanding the attempt of the United 
States to achieve such a reversal through the use of military power. Indeed, 
the ever more reckless dependence on violence to achieve its global 
objectives, reflects not only a decline in economic power, but a state of deep 
disorientation within America’s money-mad ruling elite. 

I referred earlier in my report to the breakdown of the Bretton Woods 
system. This, I explained, was a turning point in the fate of post-war 
capitalism. The end of a system based on dollar-gold convertibility revealed 
the limits of the global economic power of American capitalism and set into 
motion a protracted process of economic decline. An examination of the 
present economic position of American capitalism that concentrates on the 
size of America’s deficits and debts, rather than on the firepower of its 


military arsenal, clearly indicates that we are now at a very advanced stage 
of the crisis that opened up with the collapse of the Bretton Woods system 
in August 1971. 


The objective economic indices of US decline 


During the past year, increasing concern has been expressed in international 
financial circles about the state of the American economy—in particular, 
the massive size of its net international investment position (NIIP) and 
current accounts deficits, and the impact of these deficits on the value of the 
United States dollar. The earnestness of the concerns raised by these deficits 
and the decline of the dollar reflect the recognition that these are not simply 
American problems. They are world problems. 

Even after the passage of nearly thirty-five years, the world bourgeoisie 
has not been able to find a stable alternative to Bretton Woods. The 
prevailing system of floating rates has never been anything more than a 
series of ad hoc arrangements, perpetually vulnerable to serious turbulence 
on world currency exchanges. Before 1971, the US dollar guaranteed world 
financial stability. Since then, it has been the principal agency of world 
financial instability. This dangerous situation arises from the fact that the 
dollar remains, despite perpetual fluctuations in its value on world currency 
markets, the major world reserve currency. In relation to this fact, several 
points must be made. 

First, the ultimate significance of currency disorders is that they express 
fundamental imbalances within a world economy that is fractured by the 
persistence of the national state. The rational economic organization of 
world economy would be vastly stimulated by a single, universally valid 
and stable world currency. This was recognized back in the 1940s by the 
most farsighted representatives of the bourgeoisie. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt toyed with the idea of proposing the establishment of a world 
currency, which he proposed to call the unitas, and asked his socialistically 


inclined economic adviser, Harry Dexter White, to work out plans for its 
realization. But Roosevelt, ever the realist, understood that this particular 
expression of his instinctive social altruism was not compatible with the 
interests of American capitalism. The proposal never saw the light of day. 
Significantly, at the same time, the British economist John Maynard Keynes 
was developing his own scheme for a world currency, which he called 
bancor. But without American support, this was what the British would call 
a “non-starter.” Under capitalism, a national currency functions as the 
emissary of the bourgeoisie from whose state it is issued. Any 
correspondence between the national monetary policy of which that 
currency is a representative and the greater good of the global economy is 
certainly welcome, but, in the final analysis, not to be assured. 

Second, the United States has realized, and continues to realize, 
enormous economic advantage from the privileged position that the dollar 
has enjoyed since 1947 as the world’s principal reserve currency. To the 
extent that the dollar is employed as the medium of international financial 
transactions, and is therefore willingly accumulated by central banks 
throughout the world, the United States is free from the financial and 
budgetary constraints imposed on all other countries. It is permitted to run 
current accounts deficits far beyond what would be considered tolerable by 
any other country. However, even for the United States, there comes a point 
at which the size of the deficit becomes a matter of concern and even alarm. 
A trillion in debt here and a trillion in debt there, and suddenly, as the 
Saying goes, one’s talking about real money. Then, even central bankers 
start to sweat and begin to have sleepless nights worrying about the value of 
the dollars accumulating in their vaults. 

Third, the present dollar crisis comes at a time when the US currency’s 
global sovereignty faces a historically unprecedented challenge, in the form 
of the euro. The Nobel Prize-winning economist Robert Mundell recently 
wrote that the two most important events in world economics during the 


past half century were, first, the demise of the Bretton Woods system in 
1971, and, second, the launching of the euro. For the first time since the end 
of the Second World War, there exists a currency that is achieving 
recognition as an alternative to the dollar as a world reserve currency. 
Already, a substantial and rapidly rising percentage of international 
financial transactions is denominated in euros. This increases the financial 
pressures on the United States. 

While delusional right-wing maniacs, like the columnist Charles 
Krauthammer, hail the emergence of a unipolar world dominated by the 
United States, the world financial markets have become bipolar. And while 
another strategist of American hegemony, Walter Russell Mead, dismisses 
with contempt the European objections to the war with Iraq, he predicts that 
the United States will deal with the French obstructionists in due course, 
and then observes sardonically that “revenge is a dish that is best served 
cold.” He fails to consider that the United States may be obliged to pay with 
euros for the ingredients that go into that dish. 

The eruption of American militarism is connected to these unfavorable 
economic tendencies. Through the use of military power, the United States 
hopes to gain geostrategic advantage to offset, if not reverse, the decline in 
its economic influence. However, the costs of maintaining a massive 
military arsenal and financing its global military operations exacerbate the 
underlying financial problem. The budget deficits contribute to a 
deterioration of the current accounts deficit, the further weakening of the 
dollar, and the increased attractiveness of the euro as an alternative. During 
the past three years, the dollar’s exchange rate vis-a-vis the euro has 
declined approximately 35 percent [See Chart 1]. Thus, the United States is 
caught in a policy dilemma from which it can find no rational way out. 

In relation to the euro, it must be stated that its attractiveness is of a 
relative, rather than absolute character. It looks good only when standing 


beside its ugly big brother. The project of European unity, of which the euro 
is the product, is riven with internal contradictions. 

Let us now have a look at the numbers. The trade deficit of the United 
States totaled $420 billion in 2002. It exceeded $500 billion in 2004 and is 
expected to go well over $600 billion in 2005 [See Chart 2]. One important 
economic indicator is the net international investment position (NIIP) of the 
United States, which stands for “the total stock of accumulated foreign 
claims on the United States (both debt and equity) minus the stock of US 
claims on the rest of the world.”2 Until 1989, the NIIP was in positive 
territory. By 1995, it was negative $306 billion; and by the end of 1999, 
negative $1 trillion. By 2003, it had jumped to negative $2.65 trillion, and is 
expected to reach negative $3.3 trillion in 2004. This hemorrhaging is 
expected to continue. The United States will continue to run huge current 
accounts deficits, which required it to borrow $665 billion in 2004 [See 
Chart_3]. No one, with the possible exception of Bush and his immediate 
entourage, believes that this situation can continue much longer. 

The current accounts deficit is compounded by the staggering increase in 
the federal budget deficit [See Chart 4]. 

Permit me to quote from an article co-authored by Treasury Secretary 
Robert Rubin and noted economists Allen Sinai and Peter Orszag: 


The U.S. federal budget is on an unsustainable path. In the 
absence of significant policy changes, federal government 
deficits are expected to total around $5 trillion over the next 
decade. Such deficits will cause U.S. government debt, relative 
to GDP, to rise significantly. Thereafter, as the baby boomers 
increasingly reach retirement age and claim Social Security and 
Medicare benefits, government deficits and debt are likely to 
grow even more sharply. The scale of the nation’s projected 
budgetary imbalances is now so large that the risk of severe 


adverse consequences must be taken very seriously, although it 
is impossible to predict when such consequences may Occur... 

A loss in confidence among domestic and foreign investors 
[arising from these deficits] could cause a shift of portfolios 
away from dollar-denominated assets and put upward pressure 
on domestic interest rates. These same forces could lead 
investors and businesses to scale back use of the dollar as the 
leading world currency for international transactions. That, in 
turn, could limit the ability of the United States to finance 
current accounts deficits through dollar-denominated liabilities 
and thus increase the nation’s net exposure to substantial 
exchange rate changes. 

The increase in interest rates, depreciation of the dollar, and 
decline in investor confidence under this type of scenario would 
almost surely reduce stock prices and household wealth, and 
raise the costs of financing to business. These effects could then 


spread from financial markets to the real economy . . 12 


A study published by the Congressional Budget Office (CBO), cited by 
Rubin, Sinai and Orszag in their report, presented the following doomsday 
scenario: 


Foreign investors could stop investing in U.S. securities, the 
exchange value of the dollar could plunge, interest rates could 
climb, consumer prices could shoot up, or the economy could 
contract sharply. Amid the anticipation of declining profits and 
rising inflation and interest rates, stock markets could collapse 
and consumers might suddenly reduce their consumption. 
Moreover, economic problems in the United States could spill 
over to the rest of the world and seriously weaken the 
economies of U.S. trading partners. 


A policy of higher inflation could reduce the real value of the 
government’s debt, but inflation is not a feasible long-term 
strategy for dealing with persistent budget deficits. . . . If the 
government continued to print money to finance the deficit, the 
situation would eventually lead to hyperinflation (as happened 
in Germany in the 1920s, Hungary in the 1940s, Argentina in 
the 1980s, and Yugoslavia in the 1990s). .. . Once a government 
has lost credibility in financial markets, regaining it can be 
difficult. 


In presenting these figures and citing the opinions of experts, it is not our 
intention to assert that any of the possibilities suggested in the above 
quotations must come to pass in precisely the form indicated in the CBO 
report. One must assume, notwithstanding all evidence to the contrary, that 
there still exist influential sections of the American ruling elite that are not 
willing to follow the Bush administration as it heads blindly toward the 
abyss. Before the current accounts deficit equals 50 or 75 percent of the 
GDP, and the value of the dollar declines another 30 to 40 percent, on top of 
the 35 percent decline that it has realized in the last three years, certain 
powerful sections of the bourgeoisie will intervene to demand a change of 
course. But what options are available? No matter what alternative policies 
are proposed, all carry with them serious consequences. Moreover, all 
alternative policies, not to mention the continuation of the present course, 
must lead to sharper attacks on the living standards and social conditions of 
the working class in the United States. 

It must never be forgotten that the underlying historical process, of 
which these figures are an expression, is the protracted decline of American 
capitalism. The fate of the dollar is linked inescapably to the productive 
power and world position of American industry. The disgusting self- 
enrichment of the ruling elite—indeed, that which makes it so particularly 
disgusting—is that the money-making process has become increasingly 


divorced from the real productive capacity of American industry. American 
capital scours the world for sources of cheap labor and cheap raw materials, 
even as the manufacturing base of American industry deteriorates and the 
living standards of broad sections of the working class either stagnate or 
decline. 

What, then, is our political prognosis? The American ruling class cannot 
extricate itself from this crisis through peaceful measures, and this applies 
not only to its policies overseas but within the United States as well. 
Beyond the borders of the United States, the actions of American 
imperialism will become even more reckless and brutal. The fact that the 
US government has proclaimed war as an acceptable means of achieving 
geostrategic aims can only be understood as an expression of an acute 
awareness that there is no other way for the United States to compensate for 
the loss of the preeminent position it enjoyed in the decades that followed 
the end of World War II. 

If America is to maintain its position as the dominant imperialist power, 
it must secure its access to essential oil and natural gas resources in the 
Middle East and Asia. Not only that, it must be in a position to have the 
final word on how those critical resources will be allocated to other major 
powers—which includes not only Europe and Japan, but also China and 
India. And, finally, it must see to it that the price of oil is denominated in 
dollars, not in euros. 

But the bloody agenda of American imperialism requires the redirection 
of critical financial resources away from the social sector of the economy 
and toward its military sector. This cannot be achieved without a severe 
exacerbation of the already significant social tensions that exist in the 
United States. What can the Bush administration do? There are no good and 
easy answers. Mutatis mutandis—taking into consideration the evident 
differences—the situation confronting the Bush administration, as it enters 
the fourth year of its self-proclaimed and bogus “war on terror,” is eerily 


similar to that which confronted the Nazi regime in the late 1930s, on the 
eve of World War IT. As a perceptive historian explained: 


... from [the Nazi] point of view, there seem to have been no 
problems of economic or social policy in 1938/9 for which 
unambiguous solutions were ready to hand. The forced 
preparation for war from early 1938 had overstrained capacity 
and reserves on every side. . . . Difficulties . . . merged into an 
all-embracing crisis of the entire economic and governmental 
system; at the heart of it lay the question of how the social 
product should be divided between military and civil needs. To 
put it another way, the government was faced with the acute 
political problem of how much sacrifice they could demand of 


the people for the sake of rearmament and war.!4 


If this was a problem in a country where the bourgeoisie had already 
succeeded in bringing to power the most brutal dictatorship the world had 
ever seen, the political dilemma that confronts the Bush administration is 
even more acute. Broad popular opposition already exists to the Bush 
administration. The very fact that it can find no means of expression within 
the existing political structures, imparts to this latent social opposition an 
exceptionally explosive character. 

The task of the Socialist Equality Party must be to base itself on the logic 
of the world economic crisis, anticipate a renewal of social struggle in the 
United States and orient itself to the revolutionary force in American 
society—the working class. To those unfamiliar with the history of social 
conflict in the United States from the 1870s to the end of the 1980s, who 
have grown up and attained maturity in a social environment in which 
strikes, battles with the police, mass demonstrations and other typical forms 
of the class struggle as traditionally practiced in the United States for more 
than a century have been virtually unknown, this insistence upon the 


revolutionary role of the working class may seem utopian, if not outright 
strange. But historical experience demonstrates that the quiescence, or, to 
use more appropriate words, torpor and stagnation of the last decade and a 
half, represent a stark divergence from the basic pattern of American social 
history. 

If one studies the most basic indices of class conflict in the United States 
—strike statistics—one is struck by the virtual disappearance of organized 
mass job actions during the past two decades [See Chart_5, Chart_6 and 
Chart_7]. The number of workers involved in stoppages, the number of 
working days lost and, most important, the percentage of total working time 
lost as a result of strikes, have fallen to the point of being virtually 
insignificant. These figures are utterly atypical of the basic pattern of class 
relations as they evolved in the United States between the 1870s and 1980s. 

What explanation is to be offered for the astonishing decline in the most 
basic objective indices of social conflict in America? Either the American 
working class has become entirely indifferent to the decline in its social 
position, and the vast growth of social inequality during the past two 
decades has been achieved without in any way contributing to social 
tensions and fissures in American society, or the existing political structure 
and forms of organization through which workers traditionally expressed 
their social discontent have worked to suppress all manifestations of 
popular working class anger. The latter is a far more plausible explanation. 
It is also the correct explanation. 

The emergence of the working class as an independent and revolutionary 
political force is not only a matter of organization, but of social 
consciousness, political perspective and theoretical insight into the laws of 
history and the capitalist mode of production. During the decades in which 
it enjoyed substantial influence in the United States, the official labor 
movement devoted itself to extirpating all traces of these essential 
intellectual components of class consciousness. Moreover, its national 


provincialism, combined with slavish devotion to the Democratic Party, 
precluded any effective response to the capitalist offensive of the 1980s and 
the new economic conditions created by capitalist globalization. 

A renewal of intense social and class conflict in the United States and 
internationally is inevitable. Our task now is to prepare for the renewal of 
class conflict on a world scale by elaborating the international perspective 
and program upon which the working class must base its struggles, by 
working energetically to extend the influence of the World Socialist Web 
Site, by introducing a new generation of youth, students and workers to 
socialism, and educating them as Marxists on the basis of the incomparable 
history of the International Committee of the Fourth International. 


1 On December 26, 2004, a powerful earthquake in the Indian Ocean triggred tsunamis with waves 
up to one hundred feet, along the coastlines of Indonesia, Sri Lanka, India, and Thailand. An 
estimated quarter million people perished in the disaster. 


2 Accessed January, 2005: www.aflcio.com/corporateamerica/paywatch/ceou/database.cfm (no 
longer available). 
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Chart 1. Number of euros for one dollar (monthly averages), 2004. Source: www.x-rates.com. 
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Chart 2. US Exports and Imports, 1960-2002. Source: US Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
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Chart 3. Balance on US Current Account, 1960-2002. Source: US Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
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Chart 4. US Government Budget Surplus/Deficit, 1972-2003. Source: Congressional Budget 
Office. Figures from 2003 are projected from July 2003. 
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Chart 5. Number of workers involved in stoppages involving 1,000 or more workers, 1947-2003. 


Source: US Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Chart 6. Number of working days idle due to stoppages involving 1,000 or more workers, 1947- 


2003. Source: US Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Chart 7. Fraction of working time lost as a result of stoppages involving 1,000 or more workers, 
1947-2003. Source: US Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


May Day 2005: 
Sixty Years Since the End of World War II 


Today’s celebration of May Day necessarily assumes special significance; 
for we cannot meet in Berlin without recalling the events that were taking 
place in this city exactly sixty years ago. Berlin, which, prior to 1933, was 
one of the greatest centers of art and science in world history, had been 
transformed into an inferno of death and destruction. During the last ten 
days of April 1945, as Hitler’s “Thousand Year Reich” made its last stand 
against the Soviet army, a quarter million soldiers and civilians perished in 
Berlin. Finally, on April 30, 1945, Hitler committed suicide, bringing to an 
end a regime of unequaled bestiality. As May Day dawned, Soviet forces 
were in control of the city. One week later, on May 8, 1945, the remnants of 
the German General Staff signed the articles of surrender, and the war in 
Europe, which had begun in September 1939, was over. 

But the final act of the world tragedy was still to be played out. The war 
in Asia continued for another three months. On August 6, 1945, the United 
States dropped an atomic bomb on Hiroshima, a city without any particular 
military significance. Three days later, a second atomic bomb was dropped 
on Nagasaki. The two nuclear devices killed or grievously wounded 
approximately a quarter million people. There is no disputing that the 
Japanese imperial government was guilty of monstrous crimes against the 
people of Asia. Nevertheless, the dropping of atomic bombs on two 
Japanese cities, a decision President Truman cheerfully admitted did not 
cause him to lose an hour’s sleep, was an act of barbarism. As the American 


historian Gabriel Jackson was to write many years later, “In the specific 
circumstances of August 1945, the use of the atom bomb showed that a 
psychologically very normal and democratically elected chief executive 
could use the weapon just as the Nazi dictator would have used it. In this 
way, the United States—for anyone concerned with moral distinctions in 
the conduct of different types of government—blurred the difference 
between fascism and democracy.” 

Even after the passage of six decades, it remains almost impossible to 
comprehend the magnitude of the violence and suffering caused by the war. 
The total number of human beings killed during World War II may be as 
high as seventy million, or perhaps even higher; no one knows for certain. 
We do know that the Nazi regime and its accomplices murdered six million 
European Jews. Another three million non-Jewish Poles were killed. 
Approximately twenty-five million Soviet soldiers and civilians were killed. 
Fifteen million Chinese lost their lives. Six million Germans and as many 
Japanese were killed. Another two million Yugoslavs perished. 

As World War II came to an end, the emotions among the masses who 
had witnessed the carnage oscillated between outrage and hope. Capitalism 
was discredited in the eyes of millions of workers all over the world. The 
very word carried about it an odor of criminality. There was outrage against 
the social order responsible for the horrors of imperialism, colonialism, 
fascism, and war. And there was hope that the world would be rebuilt and 
reorganized, in the aftermath of the war, on a more humane, democratic, 
egalitarian—in a word, socialistic—foundation. 

Acutely aware of the popular revulsion against capitalism, President 
Franklin Roosevelt had pledged to the American people that a better and 
more just world would emerge from the war. He declared: 


The basic things expected by our people of their political and 
economic systems are simple. They are: 


e Equality of opportunity for youth and for others. 
e Jobs for those who can work. 

e Security for those who need it. 

e The ending of special privilege for the few. 

e The preservation of civil liberties for all. 


e The enjoyment of the fruits of scientific progress in a 
wider and constantly rising standard of living. 


These are the simple and basic things that must never be lost 
sight of in the turmoil and unbelievable complexity of our 
modern world. The inner and abiding strength of our economic 
and political systems is dependent upon the degree to which 


they fulfill these expectations. .. . 2 


If we take this pledge by President Roosevelt as the standard by which 
the capitalist system is to be judged, what verdict should history render 
sixty years after the end of World War II? Which of these “simple” and 
“basic things” has been realized in the United States, the richest and most 
powerful capitalist country in the world? 

Is there equality of opportunity for youth, let alone for others? 
Throughout the United States, in all but the wealthiest suburban enclaves, 
the public education system is in a state of collapse. Thousands of schools 
in major cities across the country are being shut down for lack of funds. Of 
the thirty-five million Americans living below the official poverty line, 40 
percent are children. 

What about jobs for those who can work? The official unemployment 
rate in the United States is between 5 and 6 percent. But this statistic does 
not include the millions who are either underemployed or who have given 
up looking for work. Nor does it include the two million Americans who 
are incarcerated. Nor does it shed light on the quality of the jobs available 


to American workers, millions of whom have been compelled to accept 
employment at a lower wage after the elimination of their previous jobs. As 
for the promise of “security for those who need it,” the overriding reality of 
American life is that the vast majority of working people live in a state of 
perpetual insecurity, at the mercy of economic forces over which they have 
no control. 

Existing class relations in the United States are a bitter mockery of 
Roosevelt’s promise to end “special privileges for the few.” The United 
States is now the most unequal of all capitalist countries, with less than 1 
percent of the population effectively controlling more than half the national 
wealth. A small layer of corporate aristocrats receives incomes that are, on 
average, more than five hundred times greater than those paid to the 
workers employed by their companies. 

As for civil liberties, these are under unprecedented attack in the United 
States. In defiance of the Constitution, the Bush administration has claimed 
for itself the power to seize and imprison citizens for an indefinite period of 
time, without informing those who have been seized of the crime they are 
alleged to have committed, and without providing them access to an 
attorney. It has sanctioned torture as a legitimate instrument of 
interrogation, dismissing with contempt the provisions of international law, 
including the Geneva Conventions. 

Finally, the “enjoyment of the fruits of scientific progress in a wider and 
constantly rising standard of living” is impossible in the United States of 
2005. The living standards of the vast majority of Americans have been 
declining for the last three decades. Science itself is under siege, as a 
reactionary alliance of the state and neo-fascistic Christian fundamentalist 
groups seeks to proscribe the teaching of evolutionary theory and even to 
restrict, if not entirely outlaw, branches of scientific research that conflict 
with Biblical dogma. 


Roosevelt also promised that the postwar world would guarantee what 
the president called “freedom from fear,” which, to quote his own words, 
“means a world-wide reduction of armaments to such a point and in such a 
thorough fashion that no nation will be in a position to commit an act of 
physical aggression against any neighbor—anywhere in the world. That is 
no vision of a distant millennium. It is a definite basis for a kind of world 
attainable in our own time and generation.””2 

If anything, this pledge to create a peaceful and law-governed world 
order, based on the reduction of armaments and the renunciation of 
aggression as an instrument of state policy, has failed even more 
spectacularly than Roosevelt’s national program for the creation of a 
democratic and more egalitarian society on the basis of capitalism. The use 
of aggressive war as a means of achieving international objectives—the 
principal crime for which the Nazi leaders were hanged after World War II 
—has been embraced by the United States in the form of the Bush 
administration’s doctrine of preventive war. 

But American imperialism does not exist in a vacuum. Its predatory 
policies represent a reactionary attempt to regulate, beneath the banner of 
its own global hegemony, conflicts generated by the contradiction between 
the growth of world economy and the archaic system of national states. The 
level of international tension today is without precedent since the eve of 
World War II. In a world awash in armaments, and in which nations 
compete in life-and-death struggles for access to strategic raw materials, 
sources of cheap labor, and a host of other geopolitical and economic 
advantages, a clash in almost any region of the world can escalate into a 
worldwide conflagration. 

The invasion of Iraq by the United States, in March 2003, accelerated the 
breakdown of the diplomatic, legal and structural framework within which 
international relations had been regulated since the end of World War II. 
This process had begun with the dissolution of the Soviet Union in 1991. 


International alliances and institutions, which had served the interests of the 
United States during the Cold War with the Soviet Union, came to be seen 
by Washington as obstacles to the realization of its new global ambitions. 

The first and most significant casualty of the post-Cold War alignment of 
forces has been the US-West European alliance. While it had been seen 
previously as an essential strategic partner in the containment of the USSR, 
the United States has come to view Europe as an economic competitor, and 
as a barrier to the assertion of America’s hegemonic role. 

The US is concerned with preventing the emergence of an independent 
European foreign policy, with a European military that can compete on a 
global stage with the United States. 

The realization within Europe that the United States is potentially more 
an enemy than an ally has produced uncertainty and anxiety. Each country 
within Europe is compelled to reexamine its place in the new world order, 
and make a fresh evaluation of its geopolitical options. Can Germany trust 
France to remain loyal to their previously shared vision of a unified Europe 
under their joint sponsorship? Or will France cut a deal with the United 
States at the expense of Germany? Should Germany seek to secure its 
access to critical oil resources by establishing an alliance with Russia, and 
possibly Iran, and in so doing risk confrontation with the United States? 

Iran has emerged as a major factor in European-American relations. The 
US has taken an aggressive stance toward Iranian plans to develop nuclear 
energy capacity, while Europe has sought to engage in negotiations that will 
not lead to a disruption of the growing economic ties between Iran and 
Europe. Iran is a key EU trading partner as well as a major source of oil. 

In its drive to ensure control over the world oil market, the US has set its 
sights on Iran, a key supplier not only of Europe, but also of Russia, China, 
India, and Japan. The US government has publicly and adamantly opposed 
a gas pipeline that would run from Iran to India through Pakistan. 

According to oil resource expert Michael Klare: 


Bush administration officials have two key strategic aims: a 
desire to open up Iranian oil and gas fields to exploitation by US 
firms, and concern over Iran’s growing ties to America’s 
competitors in the global energy market. . . . From the Bush 
administration’s point of view, there is only one obvious and 
immediate way to alter this unappetizing landscape—by 
inducing “regime change” in Iran and replacing the existing 
leadership with one far friendlier to US strategic interests.4 


The continuing struggle over access to Middle East oil resources could 
very easily lead to war between several of the major powers. If the US 
attacked Iran, how would Europe respond? How would China, India and 
Russia respond? 

In a world in which the fear of America’s global designs has become a 
major factor in international politics, countries that see themselves as 
potential targets for attack hope to avoid the fate of Iraq by accelerating the 
pace of their military and economic development. Russia feels increasingly 
threatened by the expansion of American influence in Central Asia and the 
former Soviet Republics. At the end of 2004, the United States engineered 
the victory of a pro-American government in Ukraine. US Secretary of 
State Condoleezza Rice recently spoke at a NATO conference in Lithuania, 
once considered part of Russia’s backyard. There, she made bellicose calls 
for a change of government in neighboring Belarus, one of the few 
remaining close Russian allies in the region. Significant sections of the US 
ruling elite have raised calls for “regime change” in Russia itself. 

The Chinese, also fearful of an American attack, consider the possibility 
of closer ties with India. But India and China are both in need of Iranian oil, 
and this need may generate new conflicts among these Asian powers. 

At the same time, relations between China and Japan have reached their 
lowest point in decades. While the dispute over the content of Japanese 
history textbooks provided the pretext for the last flare-up, conflicts exist 


between the two countries involving definite political and strategic 
interests. These include control over oil in the East China Sea, and the 
growing militarization of Japan, supported by the United States. 

Any one of these, or some other point of conflict, could become the 
Starting point for a major confrontation between the great powers. The 
explosion of American aggression has created a situation in which every 
country of the world is making plans to secure its own economic and 
military position relative to actual and potential competitors. To a greater 
extent than any time since the end of the Second World War, the world has 
become a powder keg of interimperialist and interstate conflicts and 
antagonisms. 

Sixty years ago, as the world emerged from fascism and total war, 
millions of workers hoped for a future in which such horrors would not be 
possible. And yet the possibility of another such catastrophe looms before 
mankind. How has this come to pass? What prevented the working class 
from translating its socialistic aspirations at the end of World War II into 
revolutionary policies that could have put an end to capitalism? The answer 
will not be found, as demoralized skeptics are all too eager to claim (the 
better to justify their own discouragement), in an absence within the 
working class of revolutionary determination and courage. Those qualities 
existed in abundance in the aftermath of World War II. 

The answer, rather, must be found in a study of the politics of the post- 
war period. The principal reason for the survival of capitalism in Europe, in 
the critical period following the collapse of Hitler’s Third Reich, was the 
treachery of the Stalinist and social democratic parties and organizations of 
the working class. Both the Communist parties (which operated as agents of 
the Soviet bureaucracy in the USSR), and the social democratic parties, 
were absolutely opposed to the overthrow of capitalism in Western Europe. 
The powerful resistance movements in France and Italy were disarmed by 
Stalinist leaders, who collaborated with bourgeois leaders and parties in 


reestablishing the authority of the capitalist governments. In this way, the 
Stalinists and social democrats provided the weak European bourgeoisie 
and its American imperialist patrons the necessary time they required to 
undertake the reconstruction of the war-shattered economies on a capitalist 
basis. 

The policies pursued by Stalin were in no way determined by the 
interests of the European and international working class (to which he was 
utterly hostile), but by what he considered to be in the national interest of 
the Soviet state. Fearing that revolution in Europe would provoke a 
confrontation between the Soviet Union and the United States, Stalin did 
everything in his power to block and derail the struggle for power by the 
working class. In those cases where the influence of the Soviet bureaucracy 
proved insufficient to prevent the outbreak of civil war, Stalin resorted to 
outright sabotage. Having assured Winston Churchill that he viewed Greece 
as part of Britain’s sphere of influence, Stalin withheld aid from the KKE, 
the Greek Communist Party, when civil war broke out after the collapse of 
the German occupation. In the words of a historian of the Greek civil war, 
“The rank and file of the KKE, and in particular its leaders, were 
expendable. Without a trace of compunction, Stalin let them go to their 
doom.”2 

Without the breathing space provided to the European bourgeoisie and 
American imperialism, the post-war reconstruction of Western Europe— 
upon which the survival of American capitalism depended—would not have 
been possible. It should not be forgotten that it was not until 1947, two 
years after the war, that the Marshall Plan was introduced. By that time, the 
revolutionary movement in Western Europe, which accompanied the end of 
the world war, had been betrayed by the political leadership of the working 
class, and was in retreat. 

The policies of the Stalinist and social democratic bureaucracies 
provided the opportunity for the restabilization of capitalism. The 


subsequent expansion of the world economy created the material basis for 
the strengthening of illusions in the working class in the viability of 
national reformism. As in an earlier “Golden Age” of reformism, the 1890s, 
the rapidly rising living standards of the working class fostered confidence 
not simply in capitalism, but in the viability of the national state as an 
instrument of social progress. 

The specific form taken by this resurgent nationalism depended on the 
specifics of the political and economic conditions facing one or another 
country. In the advanced capitalist countries of North America, Europe and 
Japan, the post-1947 economic boom encouraged the belief that the steady 
growth of the national economies would guarantee a constantly rising 
standard of living, and eventually eliminate the social evils traditionally 
associated with capitalism. The rapid growth of the Soviet economy in the 
years following Stalin’s death in 1953 seemed to lend legitimacy to the 
bureaucracy’s perspective of a national road to socialism. A variant of the 
Same perspective found expression in China, where Mao conceived of 
socialism in entirely nationalistic terms. In yet another form, the economic 
program of “import substitution” guided the policies of the bourgeois 
leaders in India and many other decolonized countries of Africa, the Middle 
East, and Asia. 

For about two decades, it seemed to many that a new national nirvana, 
an alternative to revolutionary socialist internationalism, had been 
discovered. But the end of the post-war expansion of capitalism and 
growing signs of crisis in the world economy—from the early 1970s 
onward—undermined all policies based on faith in the possibility of 
limitless growth of the national economy. During the period of boom, the 
essential forces of world economy seemed to work silently in the 
background, providing steady support for the development of the national 
economy. But under conditions of crisis, the real relationship between 
global and national economic forces was revealed all too clearly. No 


national program, whatever its specific characteristics, could provide a 
means of defending the interests of the working class of any country against 
the massive force of international capital. 

If any lesson is to be drawn from the experience of the last six decades, it 
is that capitalism can be defeated only on the basis of socialist 
internationalism. All nationalist alternatives have been discredited. The 
celebration of May Day must be reinfused with its original content—as the 
day in which the working class reaffirms internationalism, not only in the 
sense of a general expression of supra-national solidarity, but as the 
foundation of its political program and perspective. 

Permit me to conclude these remarks by returning to the theme with 
which I began. Sixty years after the end of World War II, the hopes and 
aspirations for a world cleansed of poverty, exploitation, and oppression 
have not been realized. Indeed, the political and intellectual climate grows 
increasingly reactionary. The drive by the ruling elites to wipe out the 
remnants of post-World War II social reforms is inevitably accompanied by 
the most reactionary ideologies—above all, religion. 

In the United States, the Bush administration is seeking to destroy the 
essential constitutional pillar of democratic rights, the separation of church 
and state. The Republican Party is seeking to recast itself as the political 
arm of a religious community. It is attempting to create a mass base for 
right-wing politics through the mobilization of Christian fundamentalist 
churches and their members. Attempting to whip up hysteria among 
demoralized, disoriented, and even irrational elements within the American 
population, the Republicans portray their opponents as enemies of God, 
who are engaged in the persecution of helpless Christians. 

The fascistic character of this propaganda is becoming increasingly 
apparent. The noted American historian, Fritz Stern, who fled from 
Germany as a child, has recently called attention to the similarities between 
the propaganda employed by the Nazis, and that of the Republican Party. In 


the latest edition of Foreign Affairs magazine, Stern writes: “Today, I worry 
about the immediate future of the United States, the country that gave haven 
to German-speaking refugees in the 1930s.” He recalls the use that the 
Nazis made of religious appeals in their efforts to gather mass support: 


God had been drafted into national politics before, but Hitler’s 
success in fusing racial dogma with Germanic Christianity was 
an immensely powerful element in his electoral campaigns. 
Some people recognized the moral perils of mixing religion and 
politics, but many more were seduced by it. It was the 
pseudoreligious transfiguration of politics that largely ensured 


his success, notably in Protestant areas.® 


That one of the United States’ most distinguished historians should feel 
compelled to issue such a warning is an indication of the depth of the crisis 
of American democracy. Sixty years after its victory over Nazi Germany, 
the government of the United States is flirting with a fascist ideology and 
encouraging the development of a fascist-type movement. 

The ideological dependence of bourgeois politics upon religious 
backwardness and obscurantism testifies to the bankruptcy and desperation 
of the ruling elites, and not only in the United States. The hysteria that 
accompanied the final weeks of the life of Terri Schiavo in the United 
States was immediately followed by the orgy of medieval necromancy 
surrounding the death of John Paul II, and, lastly, by anointing the arch- 
reactionary Cardinal Ratzinger as his successor. The media’s worldwide, 
and all-pervasive, coverage of Karol Wojtyla’s death and Ratzinger’s 
election, utilizing the most technologically sophisticated means of mass 
communications, reminded me of Trotsky’s description of his visit to 
Lourdes in 1934. “What crudeness, insolence, nastiness!” he wrote. “A 
shop for miracles, a business office for trafficking in grace. . . . But best of 
all is the papal blessing broadcast to Lourdes by—radio. The paltry 


miracles of the Gospels side by side with the radiotelephone! And what 
could be more absurd and disgusting than the union of proud technology 
with the sorcery of the Roman chief druid? Indeed, the thinking of mankind 
is bogged down in its own excrement.”4 

The decisive event in the new Pope Benedict’s spiritual journey, we are 
informed, was his horror at the events of 1968—when his lectures on 
theology were interrupted by unruly students. That the protests of that year 
contributed significantly to a deeper examination of the crimes of the Third 
Reich and their enduring impact on German intellectual, political and social 
life was of no concern to Ratzinger. He saw the mass demonstrations as a 
threat to ordnung, and they convinced him of the evils of rational thought 
and secularism. The New York Times reported on April 17 that the new pope 
“would like the church to assert itself more forcefully against the trend he 
sees as most threatening: globalization leading eventually to global 
secularization.”® 

What, in essence, is the “global secularization” that Pope Benedict 
identifies as the most dangerous threat to the Church? It is the strengthening 
of those tendencies within society—economic, scientific, cultural, and 
political—that are laying the basis for the triumph of socialism and 
internationalism. We must admit that the fears of the pope are justified. The 
objective forces that exert the greatest influence on the direction of 
historical development are leading to the triumph of internationalism over 
nationalism, of scientific reason over irrationalism, of a universal human 
identity over a sectarian identity defined by ethnicity, nationality, and 
religion. 

Notwithstanding the travails and tragedies through which it has passed 
since the end of World War II, socialism is rooted in the objective historical 
logic of economic and social development. The crisis of capitalist society 
will drive the working class, as an international force, back on to the road of 
struggle—and this road leads toward socialism. 
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Report to May Day meeting held in Berlin on April 30, 2005 


Bush Denounces the Yalta Treaty of 1945 


The twentieth century refuses to die a quiet death. The shadows of its 
unresolved controversies lie heavily upon contemporary politics. There can 
be no such thing as a “simple” commemoration of the past. Invariably, 
invocations of history serve present-day political interests. 

The celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of the end of the Second 
World War in Europe is a case in point. With his speech in Latvia, 
denouncing the Yalta agreements of 1945,+ President George Bush sought 
to provide an ideological justification for present-day American militarism 
and Washington’s self-proclaimed right to attack and invade any country, in 
any part of the world, that it perceives to be a threat to its interests. 


As we mark a victory of six days ago—six decades ago, we are 
mindful of a paradox. For much of Germany, defeat led to 
freedom. For much of Eastern and Central Europe, victory 
brought the iron rule of another empire. V-E Day marked the 
end of fascism, but it did not end oppression. The agreement at 
Yalta followed in the unjust tradition of Munich and the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact. Once again, when powerful 
governments negotiated, the freedom of small nations was 
somehow expendable. Yet this attempt to sacrifice freedom for 
the sake of stability left a continent divided and unstable. The 
captivity of millions in Central and Eastern Europe will be 
remembered as one of the greatest wrongs of history [emphasis 
added].2 


As it was the US president who made this statement, it represents an 
unprecedented repudiation and denunciation by the government of the 
United States of a foreign policy decision made by a _ previous 
administration. President Franklin Delano Roosevelt now stands publicly 
condemned by President Bush as a criminal—for how else can one describe 
an individual who authored one of history’s “greatest wrongs”? One might 
ask, to what other “historical wrongs” might the president have been 
comparing the Yalta agreements? The Holocaust? 

Denunciations of the Yalta agreements have long been part of right-wing 
political rhetoric in the United States. For the extreme right, and elements 
within the American state who advocated the “rollback” of Soviet influence 
in Eastern Europe and even the total destruction of the USSR, Yalta was the 
symbol of capitulation to communism. Claims that the Yalta agreements 
were the product of communist subversion of the US State Department 
provided fuel for the post-World War IT witch-hunts spearheaded by Senator 
Joseph McCarthy. 

But despite these denunciations, there existed a consensus within the 
most influential sections of the American ruling class that Roosevelt had 
played his cards at Yalta as well as could be expected, given the 
circumstances he confronted. His acceptance of a dominant Soviet role in 
Poland and much of Eastern Europe was little more than acknowledgment 
of military and political realities. The Soviet army was the most powerful 
force on the European continent. The destruction of the Nazi war machine 
had been achieved principally by the Soviet army. The bulk of German 
forces had been deployed on the eastern front. Without the victories won by 
the Soviet forces in 1943 and 1944, an Anglo-American invasion of France 
would have been unthinkable. 

In the course of liberating Eastern Europe from German occupation, the 
Soviet Union had suffered staggering human and material losses. Roosevelt 
recognized that the Soviet Union, having been nearly destroyed by Nazi 


Germany, was not going to withdraw its troops from Eastern Europe and 
passively accept the reinstallation of hostile governments that might 
become part of a new invading coalition. As historian Eric Alterman has 
recently noted, the USSR was no more prepared to accept the installation of 
a pro-American government in Poland than the United States was prepared 
to accept the establishment of a pro-Soviet government in Mexico.2 

The only political conclusion that can be drawn from Bush’s Latvian 
statement is that he believes the United States should have taken military 
action to achieve the withdrawal of Soviet forces from Eastern Europe. For 
this to have been done in 1945 would have required Washington to 
conclude a separate peace with Nazi Germany and redeploy what remained 
of the latter’s military forces in a joint German-American campaign against 
the USSR. 

This was a political scenario which key Nazi leaders, such as SS leader 
Heinrich Himmler, and even elements within the American military 
command, such as General George Patton, hoped to realize. However, this 
course was never considered a viable option within the most influential 
sections of the American political establishment. Aside from being 
militarily impossible, a separate peace with the Nazis and an attack on the 
Soviet Union would have provoked mutiny within the American army— 
whose GIs viewed the Soviet troops as comrades-in-arms—and massive 
political protests among the American people at home. 

The political mood within the United States was very different in 1945 
than it was in 1948. It required three years of incessant anti-Soviet 
propaganda and virulent red-baiting within the United States before 
substantial sections of the American public were prepared to accept the 
prospect of war with the Soviet Union. A critical element of this 
propaganda was the claim that Roosevelt had “sold out” Eastern Europe at 
Yalta. 


As always, the Bush administration counts on the refusal of the media to 
subject the president’s statements to any serious political and historical 
analysis. Once again, he has not been disappointed. Bush’s reference to “the 
captivity of millions in Central and Eastern Europe” has gone unchallenged. 
The American people are left with the impression that Soviet occupation of 
Eastern European countries cruelly trampled on flowering democracies. 

The truth is very different. The regimes of Eastern Europe were 
cesspools of political reaction. Prior to the outbreak of World War II, 
Poland was ruled by a quasi-military dictatorship run by the successors of 
the late Marshal Pilsudski. Fanatically anti-Soviet, the Pilsudski regime was 
the first European government to conclude a treaty with Hitler, signing a 
non-aggression pact with the Nazi government in 1934 directed against the 
USSR. The regimes of Hungary, Bulgaria, and Romania had all been part of 
the Nazi-directed Axis of World War II. In Hungary, the dictatorship of 
Admiral Miklos Horthy had aligned his government with the Third Reich 
even before the war, and participated with Bulgaria in the Nazi invasion of 
Yugoslavia in May 1941. Just one month later, Hungary joined Hitler in the 
invasion of the Soviet Union. 

Romania was ruled by a dictator, Marshal Ion Antonescu. His 
government joined the Axis in November 1940, and established the closest 
links between the German and Romanian economies. Antonescu 
encouraged murderous pogroms against Romania’s Jews, and sent troops 
into the Soviet Union when Hitler launched his invasion. In the areas of the 
Soviet Union occupied by Romanian troops, Bessarabia and Bucovina, the 
Jewish population was exterminated. Romanian troops also played a major 
role in a horrifying massacre in Odessa, which resulted in the deaths of 
280,000 people, most of whom were Jews. 

In Latvia, where Bush gave his speech, seventy-five thousand Jews were 
murdered along with an estimated fifteen thousand “politically undesirable 
elements.” This mass killing was spearheaded by right-wing Latvian 


nationalists organized in units such as the Arajs Kommando, which carried 
out pogroms and helped the Nazis herd tens of thousands into pits in the 
Rumbula forest, where they were massacred. 

After the defeat of the Nazis, it was inconceivable that the USSR would 
permit the reestablishment of anti-Soviet governments in these countries. 

In countering the grotesque historical fabrications of the Bush 
administration, it is not our intention to prettify the Soviet occupation of 
Eastern Europe, let alone glorify the Stalinist regimes that were established 
in the aftermath of the war. But the Marxist and socialist critique of Soviet 
policy has nothing in common with the “democracy versus dictatorship” 
mythology promoted by Cold War imperialist ideologists. 

The Marxist critique of Soviet post-war policy explains its essentially 
conservative and counterrevolutionary character in Eastern and Central 
Europe. Soviet policy was dictated by conventional considerations of 
national defense, not international revolutionary strategy. 

While seeking to establish a defensive buffer of client states on the 
periphery of the USSR, the ruling Soviet bureaucracy provided guarantees 
for the defense of capitalism throughout Western Europe. The Stalinist 
suppression of revolutionary movements of the working class in the 
immediate aftermath of the war proved, in the long run, to be of decisive 
significance in the ultimate demise of the USSR. 

Bush’s demagogy in Latvia serves to underscore the doctrine of 
preventive war: that the United States will not shrink from war whenever 
and wherever “democracy” is threatened, or to put it more precisely, 
whenever and wherever key American interests are at stake. 


1 The Yalta Conference was held from February 4-11, 1945 in the Crimea, between Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Stalin. The three leaders agreed upon the postwar division of the world into spheres of 
influence. Stalin pledged to reestablish bourgeois governments in Greece and Western Europe. 
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The Forgetful Thomas Friedman 


Bill Van Auken of the World Socialist Web Site has recently commented on 
New York Times columnist Thomas L. Friedman’s reply to readers critical of 
his support for the United States’ invasion and occupation of Iraq. Van 
Auken provided a concise and damning analysis! of Friedman’s tortured 
justification of his endorsement of the war. 

There is one statement Friedman made in defense of his record, however, 
that merits separate attention. “As readers of my column know,” he wrote, 
“T barely even mentioned the word Iraq for the first eight years that I was a 
columnist. I really only came to the Iraq issue when the country came to it, 
post 9/11, when the Bush administration decided it was going to invade Iraq 
come what may.”2 

As it would be impolite to call Mr. Friedman a liar, I would suggest that 
he is suffering from some strange form of selective amnesia—perhaps a sort 
of Political Alzheimer’s—that has destroyed his capacity to remember 
columns that might be a source of professional embarrassment. 

The easily accessible archives of the New York Times establish that Iraq 
and the regime of Saddam Hussein were one of Friedman’s principal 
concerns in the decade preceding 9/11 and the subsequent invasion of Iraq. 
This is hardly surprising, for the United States did not—as Friedman 
absurdly claims—discover Iraq only after September 2001. 

In the aftermath of the Desert Storm military operation of 1991, Iraq 
remained the focus of foreign policy debate in the United States—an 
obsession fueled by the anger of right-wing policy institutes, which 
deplored the failure of the first Bush administration to occupy Baghdad and 


oust the regime of Saddam Hussein. The reluctance of the Clinton 
administration to commit the United States to full-scale war against Iraq, 
for fear of the political and military consequences, was subjected to 
virtually unending denunciations by the Republican Party and wide sections 
of the media throughout the 1990s. 

Friedman played a significant role in this campaign, writing numerous 
columns promoting the myth that Saddam Hussein’s regime either 
possessed, or was developing, weapons that threatened the United States, 
and lambasting the Clinton administration’s unwillingness to face up to the 
scale of the supposed danger posed by Iraq. 

Let us cite just a few examples of Friedman’s opus from the archives of 
the Times. 

In a column dated November 6, 1997, titled “Head Shot,” Friedman 
wrote: 


When you think about how the U.S. should respond to Saddam 
Hussein’s latest attempt to evade U.N. sanctions, just keep this 
in mind: Saddam Hussein is the reason God created cruise 
missiles. Cruise missiles are simply the only way to deal with 
him. 


Asserting that “Saddam is up to something serious this time,” Friedman 
demanded that the Clinton administration undertake decisive measures, 
insisting that 


... It cannot be just to obliterate those sites where he [Saddam] 
is still hiding weapons [sic]—although that’s important. The 
U.S. has to try to destroy him too. Because the worst of all 
worlds would be if we destroy his weapons but he survives and 
throws out the U.N. inspectors. He would then be able to rearm 
without anyone watching inside Iraq. And he will try to rearm. 


Given the nature of world politics today, and given America’s 
feckless allies, the U.S. will get only one good military shot at 
Saddam before everyone at the U.N. starts tut-tutting and 
rushing to his defense. 

So if and when Saddam pushes beyond the brink, and we get 
that one good shot, let’s make sure it’s a head shot.2 


In this column, loaded with the pretentious tough-guy jargon that is 
Friedman’s trademark, so many of the themes the Bush administration 
would employ in the immediate run-up to the invasion of March 2003 were 
already visible: Saddam’s hidden weapons, the feckless Europeans and tut- 
tutting United Nations who are too frightened to fight, and the need for 
decisive action by the United States to destroy Saddam. 

Friedman escalated his campaign for a military assault on Iraq in 1998. 
He wrote on January 6 of that year: 


Saddam Hussein must be feeling pretty cocky right now. Yes, 
he’s learned all the lessons from Gulf War I: Don’t make 
yourself an easy target. Cooperate with U.N. inspectors just 
enough so that the U.S. can’t bomb you, but not enough so that 
they’ll ever find the germ weapons you’re making in your 
palaces. It’s a strategy that has the White House tied in knots. 
Very clever, Saddam. Very clever.4 


There was, as we all now know, absolutely no factual basis for the claim 
that Hussein was manufacturing “germ weapons” in his palaces or 
anywhere else. But by making such unsubstantiated assertions, Friedman 
was helping condition American public opinion to accept military action 
against Iraq as a necessity. 

Indeed, the use of the term “Gulf War I” in the column was a virtual 
endorsement of a second war against Iraq, then still more than five years 
away. 


Just three weeks later, on January 31, 1998, Friedman called for 
“bombing Iraq, over and over and over again, until either Saddam says 
uncle, and agrees to let the U.N. back in on U.S. terms, or the Iraqi people 
eliminate him. .. . [W]e may have no choice but to go down this road. Once 
we do, however, we better have the stomach to stay the course.” 


On February 17, 1998: 


With a U.S. bombing of Iraq now increasingly likely, the 
question being raised by those uneasy with such a strike is: 
What is the endgame? Is America just throwing its weight 
around to punish Saddam Hussein? 

The answer is really very simple. It comes down to two 
words: weapons proliferation. If Iraq—already a repeat user of 
poison gas—is able to snub its nose at the U.N. weapons 
inspectors, then the world’s ability to fight the proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction elsewhere would be fundamentally 
compromised. Libya and its friends would all be less afraid to 
develop germ weapons and nukes. We would all end up in a 
much more dangerous world. That’s why Saddam has to be 
stopped.° 


On February 24, 1998, Friedman wrote: “Another deal with Saddam 
Hussein? Hmmmmm. Why does it leave me feeling uneasy—as if I had just 
agreed that Ted Kaczynski [the so-called “Unabomber”] could be my 
mailman, because he’s promised, this time, for sure, no more letter bombs? 
You just know that sooner or later something is gonna go boom.” 

On February 28, 1998, Friedman developed a new argument for 
portraying Saddam Hussein as a massive danger. “The main threat to U.S. 
and global stability is the super-empowered individual—the super- 
empowered angry man (or woman). ... 


That’s also why the proper analogy for the Iraq crisis is not 
Vietnam or Munich. It’s the 1993 World Trade Center bombing, 
masterminded by Ramzi Yousef, the quintessential super- 
empowered angry man. Ramzi Yousef had no political program, 
or ideology, other than hating America and Israel. Saddam is 
Ramzi Yousef with part of a country. That is, Saddam is 
something more than the leader of a terrorist band, but 
something less than the leader of a unified state. That’s why 
confronting and disempowering him is both difficult and vitally 
necessary. 

Saddam may be a 13th-century tyrant, but he is the epitome 
of the 21st-century threat.2 


On August 11, 1998, Friedman issued a bitter denunciation of the 
Clinton administration: 


In the wake of the U.S. embassy bombings in East Africa, the 
White House kept putting out the same sound bite on every 
network: An unnamed senior official was quoted as saying, “We 
will not forgive and we will not forget.” That is a noble 
sentiment. There is only one problem. If you look at the Clinton 
Administration’s foreign policy over the past two years, there 
has been a consistent pattern of forgiving and forgetting. 
Where should we start? How about Iraq? 


On January 19, 1999, after Clinton ordered a massive bombing campaign 
against Iraq, Friedman expressed his satisfaction with signs that the 
administration was prepared to take tougher actions: 


The good news is that the Clinton Administration says it has 
decided to focus its energy now on producing the ouster of 
Saddam, rather than just containing him. Almost the entire 


target list from the U.S. attack on Iraq three weeks ago was 
aimed at the generals and Republican Guards who up to now 
have protected Saddam. The message on the U.S. smart bombs, 
which apparently killed hundreds of Saddam’s palace guards, 
was: “Warning: Hanging Around With Saddam Hussein Can Be 
Hazardous To Your Health.”’/2 


One last citation: On July 23, 1999, in a column titled “Tick, Tock, 
Tick ... ,” Friedman conjured up out of his perfervid imagination the 
“multiple clocks ticking away in the Middle East,” some of which, he 
asserted, “have dynamite attached.” The “Iraq clock,” Friedman warned, 
was among the most dangerous. “Saddam Hussein is clearly racing to 
acquire weapons of mass destruction. Will he come up with one in the next 
couple of years, and what sort of havoc might he wreak around the region if 
he does?” 

All of these columns were written years before the events of 9/11 and the 
outbreak of war. They prove that Friedman, who now prefers to forget what 
he wrote, utilized his position as a columnist for the most influential 
newspaper in the United States to promote baseless claims that Iraq 
constituted a threat to the United States, and to legitimize military attacks 
against that country. He functioned as a dishonest and cynical propagandist 
for war, and bears no small degree of moral responsibility for the carnage 
that has followed the invasion of March 2003. 
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Toward the Apogee or the Abyss? 


In the course of this week, our focus will be on the present rather than the 
past, on contemporary politics rather than history. At our international 
school, in August 2005, we examined the historical experiences out of 
which the Fourth International arose; the next few days will be devoted to 
analyzing the present political situation, and clarifying the international 
perspectives upon which the work of the World Socialist Web Site is based. 

Any serious attempt at a political prognosis, at an estimate of the 
potentialities within the existing political situation, must proceed from a 
precise and accurate understanding of the historical development of the 
world capitalist system. 

The analysis of the historical development of capitalism must answer the 
following essential question: Is capitalism as a world economic system 
moving along an upward trajectory and still approaching its apogee, or is it 
in decline and even plunging toward an abyss? 

The answer we give to this question has, inevitably, the most far- 
reaching consequences, not only for our selection of practical tasks, but for 
the entire theoretical and programmatic orientation of our movement. It is 
not a subjective desire for social revolution that determines our analysis of 
the historical condition of the world capitalist system. Rather, revolutionary 
perspective must be rooted in a scientifically-grounded assessment of the 
objective tendencies of socioeconomic development. Detached from these 
necessary prerequisites, revolutionary perspective can be nothing more than 
a utopian construction. 


How, then, do we understand the present stage of capitalism’s historical 
development? Let us consider two irreconcilably opposed conceptions. The 
Marxist position is, as we know, that the world capitalist system is at an 
advanced stage of crisis—indeed, that the outbreak of the World War in 
1914, followed by the Russian Revolution in 1917, represented a 
fundamental turning point in world history. The convulsive events of the 
more than three decades between the outbreak of the First World War and 
the conclusion of the Second World War in 1945 demonstrated that 
capitalism had outlived its progressive historical mission, and that the 
objective prerequisites for the socialist transformation of world economy 
had emerged. That capitalism survived the crisis of those decades was, to a 
very great extent, the product of the failure and betrayals of the leaderships 
of the mass parties and organizations of the working class, above all, the 
social democratic and Communist parties and trade unions. Without their 
betrayals, the restabilization of world capitalism after World War II— 
drawing on the still substantial resources of the United States—would not 
have been possible. Indeed, despite the post-war stabilization, the global 
opposition of the working class and oppressed masses in the old colonial 
regions to capitalism and imperialism persisted; but its revolutionary 
potential was suppressed by the old bureaucratic organizations. 

Finally, the betrayal and defeats of the mass struggles of the 1960s and 
1970s cleared the way for a capitalist counteroffensive. Economic processes 
and technological changes, which made possible the unprecedented global 
integration of the capitalist system, shattered the old working class 
organizations based on national perspectives and policies. The collapse of 
the Stalinist regimes in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe—based on the 
bankrupt anti-Marxist program of nationalistic pseudo-socialism—was the 
outcome of this process. 

Despite the rapid territorial expansion of capitalism in the 1990s, the 
historical crisis persisted and deepened. The processes of globalization, 


which had proved fatal to the old labor movements, raised the contradiction 
between the globally integrated character of capitalism as a world economic 
system and the nation-state structure within which capitalism is historically 
rooted, and from which it cannot escape, to an unprecedented level of 
tension. The insoluble character of this contradiction, on any progressive 
basis, finds daily expression in the mounting disorder and violence 
characterizing the present world situation. A new period of revolutionary 
upheaval has begun. That, very briefly, is the Marxist analysis. 

What is the alternative perspective? Let us consider the following 
counter-hypothesis: 

What the Marxists, to use Leon Trotsky’s florid phrase, termed the 
“death agony of capitalism” was, rather, its violent and protracted birth 
pangs. The various socialist and revolutionary experiments of the twentieth 
century were not merely premature, but essentially utopian. The history of 
the twentieth century should be read as the story of capitalism overcoming 
all obstacles to the inexorable triumph of the market, as the supreme system 
of economic organization. The fall of the Soviet Union and the turn of 
China to market economics represented the culmination of this process. 
This decade and, in all likelihood, the decade that follows, will continue to 
witness the rapid expansion of capitalism throughout Asia. The most 
significant aspect of this process will be the emergence of China and India 
as mature and stable world capitalist powers. 

Moreover, if this hypothesis is correct, we may assume that within 
twenty years or so capitalism will enter—in accordance with the paradigm 
of W.W. Rostow—its “takeoff” stage in Africa and the Middle East. 
Countries such as Nigeria, Angola, South Africa, Egypt, Morocco and 
Algeria (and/or perhaps others) will experience explosive economic growth. 
Thus, during the next half century—perhaps even in time for academic 
observances of the two hundredth anniversary, in 2047 (only forty-one 
years from now), of the publication of Karl Marx’s and Friedrich Engels’ 


Communist Manifesto—the global triumph of world capitalism will be 
completed and secured. 

Does this hypothesis offer a realistic basis for the understanding of 
contemporary global processes? If it does, then there is little left of the 
Marxist revolutionary perspective. We would not be obliged to renounce 
our concern for the conditions of the working class. Indeed, there would be 
no shortage of conditions to be concerned about. We would attempt to 
formulate a program of minimum demands to improve the conditions of the 
world’s poor and exploited. This, however, would be, to some extent, an 
exercise in social philanthropy. For erstwhile Marxists would be obliged to 
recognize the utopian character of the revolutionary project—at least for the 
historically foreseeable future. And they would be compelled to revise 
substantially their understanding of the past. 

But is this hypothesis—of a globally triumphant capitalism—tealistic? Is 
it reasonable, in light of all previous historical experience, to imagine a set 
of conditions that would allow the world capitalist system to resolve, or at 
least contain, the many potentially explosive problems already visible on 
the economic and political horizon before they threaten the very existence 
of world order? 

Do we consider it likely that geopolitical and economic conflicts 
between the major world powers, within the framework of the imperialist 
system, will be resolved on the basis of negotiation and multilateral 
agreements before these disputes reach, and even surpass, the point at 
which they profoundly destabilize international politics? 

Is it probable that disputes over access to, and control of, raw materials 
critical for economic development—especially, but not limited to, oil and 
natural gas—can be settled without violent conflict? 

Will the innumerable struggles for regional influence—such as that 
between China and Japan, or China and India, for a dominant position in 
Asia—be resolved without resort to arms? 


Is it likely that the United States can continue to pile up current accounts 
deficits to the tune of trillions of dollars without fundamentally 
destabilizing the global economy? And can the world economy absorb, 
without significant financial turmoil, the impact of a major economic crisis 
in the United States? 

Will the United States be prepared to retreat from its hegemonic 
aspirations and accept a more egalitarian distribution of global power 
among states? Will it be prepared to yield ground, on the basis of 
compromise and concessions, to economic and potential military 
competitors, whether in Europe or in Asia? 

Will the United States graciously and peacefully accommodate the rising 
influence of China? 

On the social front, will the staggering rise in social inequality 
throughout North America, Europe, and Asia continue without generating 
significant, and even violent, levels of social conflict? Does the political 
and social history of the United States support the view that the American 
working class will accept for years and decades to come, without 
substantial and bitter protest, a continuing downward spiral of its living 
standards? 

These are the sorts of questions that must be answered before concluding 
that world capitalism has entered upon a new Golden Age of expansion and 
stability. 

Those who would answer all the above questions in the affirmative are 
placing heavy bets against the lessons of history. 

Lenin wrote in 1914, “The splitting of a single whole and the cognition 
of its contradictory parts . . . is the essence (one of the ‘essentials,’ one of 
the principal, if not the principal, characteristics or features) of dialectics.”+ 

In accordance with this theoretical approach, the reports we will hear 
will examine, from various sides and aspects, the development of global 
crisis. Among the subjects with which we will deal are: the state of world 


economy; the political, economic and social crisis in the United States; the 
impact and consequences of the expansion of capitalism in China; the 
struggle for critical resources and the intensification of interimperialist and 
major power conflicts; the crisis in the Indian sub-continent, with special 
emphasis on the danger of a renewal of civil war in Sri Lanka; the present 
situation in Iraq and the future of the US “war on terror”; the desperate 
situation in Africa; the political and social divisions in Israel; and the 
significance of recent “left” trends in Latin American politics. We shall also 
devote some time to an examination of the present crisis of international 
culture. 

It is our hope and expectation that these reports will contribute to a 
development of the international perspective upon which the daily 
analytical work of the World Socialist Web Site is based. 


1 V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, vol. 38, (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1972), p. 359. 
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Five Years Since 9/11: 
A Political Balance Sheet 


Monday marks the fifth anniversary of the events of September 11, 2001. 
On that morning, the total number of innocent civilian lives lost, as a 
consequence of coordinated terrorist actions, was over twenty-five hundred. 
It is difficult to think of another single event in recent history that has had 
such a visceral effect on mass consciousness. The symbol “nine-slash-one- 
one” does not have to be translated anywhere in the world. It evokes 
universally, not only the mental image of dense smoke billowing out of the 
Twin Towers, but also the sense that world politics, as a consequence of 
what occurred on that date, veered off radically in a new and dangerous 
direction. 

However, the significance of 9/11 is not as obvious as the Bush 
administration, the political establishment and much of the media would 
have everyone believe. There is no question that September 11, 2001 
marked some sort of major turning point in American and world politics. 
But it is necessary to distinguish between the visual and emotional impact 
of the events of that day, magnified by relentless state-orchestrated 
propaganda, and the objective role of the terrorist attacks in motivating the 
subsequent actions by the US government. 

Were the actions taken by the Bush administration after 9/11 largely 
determined by the events of that day? Or did the terrorist attacks provide a 
pretext for the implementation of policies developed long before, but for 
which, without 9/11, there would have been no substantial popular support? 


The invasions of Afghanistan and Iraq, assault on democratic rights, 
violations of international law, and ever-expanding scale of violence that 
the Bush administration is planning (joined most conspicuously by the 
governments of Britain, Australia, and Canada) as part of its never-to-end 
“War on Terror” derive their legitimacy from the claim that brooks no 
argument: “9/11 changed everything.” 

And yet, for so fateful a date in world history, September 11, 2001 
remains shrouded in mystery. Nothing remotely resembling a serious, 
professional and credible investigation has ever been conducted by any 
branch of government or government agency into the events of 9/11. 

The fraudulent character of the 9/11 Commission was guaranteed by the 
selection of its leading personnel, beginning with its chairperson, Thomas 
Kean. He brought to this investigation all the integrity and zeal for truth that 
one would expect of a former New Jersey governor and board member of 
Amerada Hess, the international oil corporation. Among Kean’s special 
qualifications for serving as co-chairman of the 9/11 Commission were his 
own secretive business dealings with the Saudi-controlled Delta Oil 
Company, whose owners are believed to have provided millions of dollars 
in financing to Al Qaeda and Osama bin Laden. 

It is worth recalling that Kean received his appointment only after 
President Bush’s first choice for the commission’s chairmanship, Henry 
Kissinger, was compelled to withdraw because the stink surrounding his 
person was too great for even the none-too-sensitive nostrils of the 
Washington press corps. 

Given the fact that more than twenty-five hundred people lost their lives 
in the 9/11 attacks, the failure of Congress—the putative representative of 
the people—to conduct an official investigation, with witnesses called to 
testify under oath, is a damning indictment of that institution. Moreover, 
that not a single individual has been held accountable for the massive 


failure of government security, intelligence and police agencies, defies 
innocent explanation. 

The only real investigations into 9/11 have been those undertaken 
entirely independently of the government, and in opposition to its findings. 
This includes an analysis written by Patrick Martin of the World Socialist 
Web Site, which has been cited in a number of books exposing the 
falsifications and absurdities of the official version of events. 

To cite only a very few of the facts that expose the cover-up orchestrated 
by the 9/11 Commission: 


e The governments of Germany, Egypt, Russia and Israel gave the 
United States specific advance warnings of an impending attack using 
hijacked airplanes. 


e President Bush received a CIA briefing on August 6, 2001, five 
weeks before the attacks, warning that Al Qaeda might be planning to 
hijack airplanes. The briefing referred to the existence of Al Qaeda 
cells in California and New York. 


e The arrest of Zacarias Moussaoui, in August 2001, placed at the 
disposal of the government information that could leave no doubt that 
a terrorist operation involving the hijacking of airplanes and their use 
as bombs was being set into motion. The Pan Am International Flight 
Academy in Minnesota informed the FBI of its concern that 
Moussaoui might be planning to hijack an airplane. 


e Mohamed Atta, who has been identified as a leader of the conspiracy, 
was monitored by the German police throughout 1999, and the FBI 
followed his movements in 2000. In January 2001, Atta was 
permitted to enter the United States even though his status as a 
student taking flying lessons—of which he informed immigration 
authorities—was in explicit violation of the terms of his tourist visa. 
The extraordinary ease with which Atta went about his work in the 


United States is summed up very well by writer Nafeez Mosaddeq 
Ahmed in his book, The War on Truth: 


In summary, despite being well known to authorities, 
Mohamed Atta seems to have led a rather charmed life .. . He 
had been under surveillance by US agents between January and 
May 2000 due to his suspicious purchase of large amounts of 
chemicals, which might be used to make explosives. In January 
2001 he was detained by INS agents at Miami Intemational 
Airport for 57 minutes due to previously overstaying a visa and 
failing to produce a proper visa to enter the US to train at a 
Florida flight school. But that did not stop him. Despite the 
FBI’s longstanding concern that terrorists might be attending 
flight schools in the US, Atta was allowed to enroll in the 
Florida flight school. By April 2001, he was stopped by police 
for driving without a license. He failed to show up in court in 
May and a bench warrant was issued for his arrest. But that did 
not stop him either, because the warrant was never executed— 
although he was subsequently arrested for drunk driving on two 
more occasions. Throughout this period in the US, Atta never 
made any attempt to operate under an alias, traveling, living, 
and studying at the flight school under his real name. Stranger 
still, Atta was in regular email contact with current and former 
employees of major US defense contractors, as revealed by the 
regular email list of some 40 individuals he maintained, 
discovered by the FBI in September 2001.... 

It is hard to interpret this sequence of events in a benign 
light. In short, it seems to be an unavoidable—if inexplicable— 
conclusion that the US government knowingly and repeatedly 
granted free passage to a confirmed terrorist to enter the United 
States and undergo flight training.4 


e No less extraordinary than the VIP treatment extended by the US 
government to Atta was the hospitality it offered other 9/11 hijackers. 
Nawaf Alhazmi and Khalid Almidhar were known by the CIA to 
have attended a “summit meeting” of Al Qaeda in January 2000. 
Their movements were tracked by the CIA for more than a year, but 
neither had any problem entering the United States. Almidhar 
returned to the United States with a multi-entry visa that was renewed 
in June 2001, although he had been linked to the October 2000 
bombing of the USS Cole. 


e Another future participant in the 9/11 hijackings, Ziad Samir Jarrah, 
was detained for several hours for questioning on the explicit 
instructions of the US government when he arrived at Dubai 
International Airport on January 30, 2001. One must assume that this 
would not have occurred if the United States did not have serious 
reasons to be concerned about the activities of this individual. Despite 
this incident, Mr. Jarrah was able to enter the United States eight 
months later and enroll in a flight school. 


Based on the facts that have already been established, it is beyond 
question that Mohamed Atta and the other hijackers prepared for 9/11 under 
a protective umbrella provided by influential elements within the CIA and 
other intelligence agencies of the US government. Their unhindered 
movements in, out and around the United States would not have been 
possible had they not enjoyed the protection of powerful individuals within 
the state apparatus. The information that has come to light about their 
clumsy, and even reckless behavior while living in the United States, their 
carelessness in repeatedly drawing the attention of police, hardly suggests 
that Atta and his colleagues were master conspirators. They did everything 
but carry signs proclaiming their terrorist intentions. It is evident that high- 
level “angels” were looking after them. 


But for what purpose? It does not require a particularly conspiratorial 
imagination to conclude that those who were running interference for Atta 
and his associates knew they were planning some sort of terrorist action, 
and, moreover, believed that the execution of such an act would serve 
certain policy objectives. What, then, were these objectives? 


The global strategy of American imperialism 


The answer to this question requires that the events of 9/11 be placed in a 
broader historical context. The real origins of the policies pursued by the 
United States during the past five years are to be found not in the events of 
September 11, 2001, but rather in an event that occurred almost exactly a 
decade earlier—the formal dissolution of the Soviet Union in December 
1991. The collapse of the Soviet Union was interpreted by broad sections of 
the American ruling elite as an unprecedented opportunity to establish the 
unchallenged global geostrategic hegemony of the United States. Without 
the Soviet Union, there existed no effective restraint on the projection of 
American military power anywhere in the world. The American ruling elite 
believed that the overwhelming supremacy of the United States, in terms of 
raw military power, could be deployed to offset the long-term decline in the 
country’s world economic position. 

Among the most significant consequences of the Soviet collapse was a 
radical change in the physical balance of power of the vast landmass of 
Eurasia. The transformation of the Central Asian republics of the former 
USSR into independent states had created a power vacuum that the United 
States was eager to exploit. Moreover, that vacuum facilitated the 
aggressive projection of American power into the Middle East. 

The American bourgeoisie had not failed to notice that the greatest 
portion of the world’s strategic oil and natural gas reserves were located in 
these geographically contiguous regions. The outlines of a new strategy 
began to emerge in the mid-1990s. In an influential article written by 


Zbigniew Brzezinski, the former national security adviser under President 
Carter, and published in the September—October 1997 issue of Foreign 
Affairs, the critical importance of Eurasia for the world position of the 
United States was spelled out: 


Eurasia is the world’s axial supercontinent. A power that 
dominated Eurasia would exercise decisive influence over two 
of the world’s three most economically productive regions, 
Western Europe and East Asia. A glance at the map also 
suggests that a country dominant in Eurasia would almost 
automatically control the Middle East and Africa. With Eurasia 
now serving as the decisive geopolitical chessboard, it no longer 
suffices to fashion one policy for Europe and another for Asia. 
What happens with the distribution of power on the Eurasian 
landmass will be of decisive importance to America’s global 
primacy and historical legacy. ... 

In a volatile Eurasia, the immediate task is to ensure that no 
state or combination of states gains the ability to expel the 
United States or even diminish its decisive role.2 


However, as Brzezinski himself realized, establishing American 
dominance in Eurasia was a daunting project. In his book, The Grand 
Chessboard, where he further elaborated the ideas initially presented in the 
Foreign Affairs article, Brzezinski described Eurasia as a “megacontinent” 
that was “just too large, too populous, culturally too varied, and composed 
of too many historically ambitious and politically energetic states to be 
compliant toward even the most economically successful and politically 
preeminent global power.” There was yet another obstacle to the hegemonic 
aspirations of American imperialism. Brzezinski wrote: 


It is also a fact that America is too democratic at home to be 
autocratic abroad. This limits the use of America’s power, 


especially its capacity for military intimidation. Never before 
has a populist democracy attained international supremacy. But 
the pursuit of power is not a goal that commands popular 
passion, except in conditions of a sudden threat or challenge to 
the public’s sense of domestic well-being [emphasis added].2 


The events of 9/11 provided precisely the sort of “sudden threat or 
challenge to the public’s sense of domestic well-being” that created, at least 
in the short term, a constituency for the unleashing of American military 
power, justified in the name of vengeance and self-defense. This does not 
prove by itself that the attack on the World Trade Center was directly 
planned and engineered by elements within the state. But Brzezinski’s 
analysis demonstrates high-level awareness that the vast geostrategic 
ambitions of the United States, which entailed waging war thousands of 
miles from its own borders, required a dramatic and sudden change in 
public consciousness. 

Whatever the actual degree of involvement and complicity of state 
operatives in the 9/11 conspiracy, the events of that day provided a pretext 
to set into motion a militaristic agenda that had been elaborated and 
perfected over the entire previous decade. The history of the United States 
provides numerous examples of dramatic episodes being used to justify 
military actions to achieve critical strategic objectives. These trigger events 
provided, at most, a “good” reason for military action, but not the “real” 
reason. 

We are not being wise after the event. Within hours of the attack on the 
World Trade Center, the World Socialist Web Site warned of what was to 
come. On September 12, 2001, the WSWS, in condemning the attack, 
declared that “terrorism plays into the hands of those elements within the 
US establishment who seize on such events to justify and legitimize the 
resort to war in pursuit of the geopolitical and economic interests of the 
ruling elite.” 


On September 14, the WSWS stated: 


The attacks on the World Trade Center and the Pentagon have 
been seized on as an opportunity to implement a far-reaching 
political agenda for which the most right-wing elements in the 
ruling elite have been clamoring for years. Within a day of the 
attack, before any light had been shed on the source of the 
assault or the dimensions of the plot, the government and the 
media had launched a coordinated campaign to declare that 
America was at war and the American people had to accept all 


the consequences of wartime existence.4 


The invasions of Afghanistan and Iraq 


The Bush administration responded to the events of 9/11 by proclaiming a 
“War on Terror.” Just one month after the 9/11 attack, it launched the 
invasion of Afghanistan, justifying this action on the grounds that the 
Taliban government had provided sanctuary for Osama bin Laden and Al 
Qaeda. In its wild-eyed enthusiasm for war, the media showed no interest in 
investigating the history of American involvement in Afghanistan, its 
relations with the Taliban, the US role in promoting the activities of bin 
Laden, or the formation of Al Qaeda. 

That the events of 9/11 could be directly traced to the decision of the 
United States, during the administration of Jimmy Carter, to promote an 
Islamic insurgency against a Soviet-backed regime in Kabul, was not a 
subject the media was willing to explore. Indeed, during the 1980s the 
Islamic insurgents in Afghanistan were the recipients of massive American 
military and financial support. Representatives of the mujahedeen had even 
been invited into the Oval Office and praised by President Reagan as the 
moral equivalents of America’s founding fathers. 

As for bin Laden, he began his terrorist career as a CIA asset in 
Afghanistan. Finally, the Taliban movement—which emerged out of the 


US-funded carnage in Afghanistan—came to power in the mid-1990s with 
the support of the United States. 

What was the real purpose of this war? In answering this question, I am 
reminded of a scene in the opening of the movie Reds, a cinematic 
biography of the great radical journalist John Reed. He has just returned 
from Europe, where he was covering the so-called Great War (as World War 
I was then known). Attending a meeting of the Liberal Club in Reed’s 
hometown of Portland, Oregon, he is called to the podium to give an 
eyewitness account of the war. 

Reed is asked by the Liberal Club chairman to explain what the war in 
Europe is all about. Reed surveys the audience, and answers with one word: 
“Profits.” He then sits down. 

One could give a no less concise explanation of the war in Afghanistan 
—but here the one word answer would be “Oil.” As the WSWS explained 
on October 9, 2001, in the statement, “Why we oppose the war in 
Afghanistan”: 


The Caspian Sea region, to which Afghanistan provides 
strategic access, harbors approximately 270 billion barrels of 
oil, some 20 percent of the world’s proven reserves. It also 
contains 665 trillion cubic feet of natural gas, approximately 
one-eighth of the planet’s gas reserves. 

These critical resources are located in the world’s most 
politically unstable region. By attacking Afghanistan, setting up 
a client regime and moving vast military forces into the region, 
the US aims to establish a new political framework within 
which it will exert hegemonic control.2 


The early, though superficial, successes achieved by the American 
military in Afghanistan in the autumn of 2001, culminating in the 
installation of a former Unocal oil executive—Hamid Karzai—as the head 


of a new puppet regime in Kabul, convinced the Bush administration that 
there was no limit to what could be accomplished through the use of 
military power. In October 2002, it unveiled a national security strategy 
based on the new doctrine of preventive war, which proclaimed the right 
and intention of the United States to take military action against any 
country it identified as a potential threat to America’s security. 

Embracing war as a legitimate instrument of foreign policy, applicable in 
a wide range of circumstances unrelated to immediate and direct self- 
defense against imminent military attack, the new National Security 
Strategy placed at the foundation of the foreign policy of the United States, 
conceptions that had been denounced as criminal by the Nuremberg War 
Crimes Tribunal in 1946. 

The stage was now set for the invasion of Iraq, a country whose 
government had nothing whatsoever to do with the events of 9/11. While 
fabricating links between the regime of Saddam Hussein and Al Qaeda, the 
US government placed its main emphasis on Iraq’s alleged possession of 
so-called weapons of mass destruction. Between August 2002 and the 
beginning of the invasion in March 2003, the American people were 
subjected to an unrelenting propaganda campaign of government and 
media-sponsored lies. 

Despite the orgy of pro-war propaganda, popular and international 
opposition to the war plans of the United States and its British government 
allies found expression in massive demonstrations held all over the world in 
February 2003. 

On March 20, 2003, the United States launched its war. One day later, 
the World Socialist Web Site declared: 


The unprovoked and illegal invasion of Iraq by the United 
States is an event that will live in infamy. The political criminals 
in Washington who have launched this war, and the wretched 
scoundrels in the mass media who are reveling in the bloodbath, 


have covered this country in shame. Hundreds of millions of 
people in every part of the world are repulsed by the spectacle of 
a brutal and unrestrained military power pulverizing a small and 
defenseless country. The invasion of Iraq is an imperialist war in 
the classic sense of the term: a vile act of aggression that has 
been undertaken on behalf of the interests of the most 
reactionary and predatory sections of the financial and corporate 
oligarchy in the United States. Its overt and immediate purpose 
is the establishment of control over Iraq’s vast oil resources and 
reduction of that long-oppressed country to an American 
colonial protectorate. ... 

The war itself represents a devastating failure of American 
democracy. A small cabal of political conspirators—working 
with a hidden agenda and having come to power on the basis of 
fraud—has taken the American people into a war that they 
neither understand nor want. But there exists absolutely no 
established political mechanism through which the opposition to 
the policies of the Bush administration—to the war, the attack 
on democratic rights, the destruction of social services, the 
relentless assault on the living standards of the working class— 
can find expression. The Democratic Party—the stinking corpse 
of bourgeois liberalism—is deeply discredited. Masses of 
working people find themselves utterly disenfranchised. 


In conclusion, the WSWS stated: 


The twentieth century was not lived in vain. Its triumphs and 
tragedies have bequeathed to the working class invaluable 
political lessons, among which the most important is 
understanding the significance and implications of imperialist 
war. War is, above all, the manifestation of national and 


international contradictions that can find no solution within 
“normal” channels. Whatever the outcome of the initial stages of 
the conflict that has begun, American imperialism has a 
rendezvous with disaster. It cannot conquer the world. It cannot 
reimpose colonial shackles upon the masses of the Middle East. 
It will not find through the medium of war a viable solution to 
its internal maladies. Rather, the unforeseen difficulties and 
mounting resistance engendered by war will intensify all of the 
internal contradictions of American society.® 


The bourgeoisie and its apologists proclaim incessantly that Marxism 
has failed. The refutation of these claims requires only that one compare the 
analysis of contemporary events made by the World Socialist Web Site, on 
the basis of the Marxist method, to those offered by the leaders of world 
imperialism. On May 1, 2003, President Bush proclaimed, aboard a US 
aircraft carrier, that the American mission in Irag had been accomplished. In 
reality, the disaster predicted by the WSWS was only just beginning. 


Five years of the “War on Terror” 


Three years after the invasion of Iraq, the “War on Terror” proclaimed by 
the Bush administration is in utter disarray. The Iraq campaign—the 
centerpiece of the global war proclaimed by Bush in the aftermath of 9/11 
—has been a military and political failure. An invasion that began under the 
title “Shock and Awe” has proved “shocking” only in the degree of 
incompetence and stupidity that has characterized the management of the 
entire wretched exercise. And judging by the scale of the insurgency, the 
Bush administration grossly overestimated the ability of the American 
military to awe and intimidate the masses of Iraq. 

The hegemonic project launched by the Bush administration has suffered 
a major setback in Iraq. Outside the immediate precincts of the Bush White 
House, the Iraq invasion and occupation are assessed almost universally as 


an operational and strategic disaster. The prevailing view of the American 
intervention is summed up in the title of a new book on the war: Fiasco. 

More than twenty-six hundred American soldiers have lost their lives in 
Iraq. The number of Iraqis killed as a result of the violence unleashed by the 
US invasion is in the area of one hundred thousand. Despite the brutal 
pacification campaigns undertaken by the American military, all objective 
indices indicate that the strength of the insurgency continues to grow. 

Aside from the horrible toll in human lives—more than one thousand 
Iraqis are being killed every month in Baghdad alone—the economic 
impact of the invasion and the resistance it has provoked have been 
devastating. The Bush administration’s expectation that the unimpeded flow 
of Iraqi oil would finance the cost of the war failed to survive contact with 
reality, like so many other calculations of the US government. Since the 
invasion of Iraq, insurgents have carried out as many as seven hundred 
attacks on oil facilities. According to a study produced by military analyst 
Anthony Cordesman of the Center for Strategic and International Studies: 


. . Oil production dropped by 8% in 2005, and pipeline 
shipments through the Iraqi northern pipeline to Ceyan in 
Turkey dropped from 800,000 barrels per day before the war to 
an average of 40,000 barrels per day in 2005. In July 2005, Iraqi 
officials estimated that insurgent attacks had already cost Iraq 
some $11 billion. They had kept Iraqi oil production from 
approaching the 3 million barrel a day goal in 2005 that the 
Coalition had set after the fall of Saddam MHussein, and 
production had dropped from pre-war levels of around 2.5 
million barrels a day to an average of 1.83 million barrels a day 
in 2005, and a level of only 1.57 million barrels a day in 
December 2005. These successes have major impact in a 
country where 94% of the government’s direct income now 
comes from oil exports.2 


The conduct of the war has exposed the almost unfathomable stupidity 
and incompetence of not only the president but also of all the key personnel 
in his administration. The assessment made by Cordesman of the pre- 
invasion planning and subsequent conduct of the war is a shattering 
indictment of the entire administration. His report, issued on June 22, 2006, 
states: 


Much has been made of the intelligence failures in assessing 
Iraqi weapons of mass destruction. These failures pale to 
insignificance, however, in comparison with the failure of US 
policy and military planners to accurately assess the overall 
situation in Iraq before engaging in war, and for the risk of 
insurgency if the US did not carry out an effective mix of nation 
building and stability operations. This failure cannot be made 
the responsibility of the intelligence community. It was the 
responsibility of the President, the Vice President, the National 
Security Adviser, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 

All had the responsibility to bring together policymakers, 
military planners, intelligence experts, and area experts to 
provide as accurate a picture of Iraq and the consequences of an 
invasion as possible. Each failed to exercise that responsibility. 
The nation’s leading policymakers chose to act on a limited and 
highly ideological view of Iraq that planned for one extremely 
optimistic definition of success, but not for risk or failure. 

There was no real planning for stability operations. Key 
policymakers did not want to engage in nation building and 
chose to believe that removing Saddam Hussein from power 
would leave the Iragi government functioning and intact. Plans 
were made on the basis that significant elements of the Iraqi 


armed forces would turn to the Coalitions’ side, remain passive, 
or put up only token resistance. 

No real effort was made to ensure continuity of government 
or stability and security in Iraq’s major cities and throughout the 
countryside. Decades of serious sectarian and ethnic tension 
were downplayed or ignored. Actions by Saddam Hussein’s 
regime that had crippled Iraq’s economic development since the 
early years of the Iran-Iraq War—at [a] time when Iraq had only 
17-18 million people were ignored. Iraq was assumed to be an 
oil wealthy country whose economy could quickly recover if the 
oil fields were not burned, and transform itself into a modern 


capitalist structure in the process.® 


Cordesman is, in so many words, accusing the leading personnel in the 
American state—President Bush, Vice President Cheney, Secretary of State 
Colin Powell (who held that post at the time of the invasion), former 
National Security Adviser (and now Secretary of State) Condoleezza Rice, 
Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld, and Joint Chiefs Chairman Richard 
Myers (who held that post when the invasion began)—of dereliction of duty 
that, in the context of war, rises arguably to the level of criminal 
incompetence. This accusation is entirely justified. However, he fails to 
provide an explanation for how such a situation could exist within the 
highest levels of the state. 

If the aim of the American invasion had been to establish a stable 
democracy in Iraq, the absence of any serious planning for the situation that 
the US military would encounter after the collapse of Saddam Hussein’s 
regime would seem to defy rational explanation. However, the failures seem 
far less incomprehensible when they are examined in the context of the real 
war aims of the Bush administration. 

The invasion of Iraq was not about democracy; it was about plunder— 
the establishment of US control over Iraqi oil reserves. To be sure, the Bush 


administration grossly underestimated, or didn’t even seriously think about, 
what would be required to establish the minimum political and social 
prerequisites in Iraq for the success of the American looting operation. But, 
in the final analysis, the strategic and operational failures of the Iraq war are 
rooted in the essential nature and aims of the enterprise. The Bush 
administration launched its war not to rebuild Iraq, but to rape it. 

The Iraq catastrophe is not merely the failure of a military plan. It is a 
comprehensive systemic failure involving all branches of government, the 
two corporate-controlled political parties, the media, and an entire system 
of class rule in which those who make decisions affecting the lives of 
millions of people, in their own country and beyond its borders, operate in 
an environment that imposes upon them few democratic and popular 
constraints, and does not hold them accountable for the consequences of 
their actions. 

Five years have passed since the beginning of the “War on Terror.” That 
represents a longer period of time than the duration of the War of 1812 
(three years), the Civil War (four years), the Spanish-American War 
(several months), the American involvement in World War I (a year and a 
half), the US participation in World War II (less than four years), and the 
US-led so-called police action in Korea (three years). Clearly, this new war, 
in terms of duration, is already a substantial event in the history of the 
United States. It is even more remarkable that the Bush administration is 
still trying to explain what the so-called War on Terror is really all about. 
Even after the passage of a half decade, the government is still unable to 
concoct a plausible, let alone rational, explanation of what it is fighting for, 
and against whom or what it is fighting. 

In one of several speeches that Bush has given during the past two weeks 
aimed at rallying support, he proclaimed, “The war we fight today is more 
than a military conflict; it is the decisive ideological struggle of the twenty- 
first century.” 


Upon reading these words, one is compelled to ask how the ideological 
struggle being waged by the Bush administration has found practical 
expression. 

The “War on Terror” has been, from its very first days, accompanied by 
efforts to undermine and destroy the whole structure of constitutionally- 
guaranteed democratic rights, which is the legacy of the genuinely 
democratic ideology that inspired the leaders of the American Revolution of 
the eighteenth century. The principles to which the Bush administration is 
devoted are those of incipient dictatorship. They have been most clearly 
articulated not only in the words of such open advocates of presidential 
tyranny as Supreme Court justices Antonin Scalia and Clarence Thomas, 
but also in the deeds committed by American military and intelligence 
personnel in the torture chambers of Abu Ghraib, and in the secret CIA 
prisons, the existence of which has now been publicly acknowledged by 
Bush nearly five years after they were first put into operation. 

Bush’s attempt to defend his “War on Terror” abounds in the most 
glaring contradictions. For example, he stated on August 31: 


To understand the struggle unfolding in the Middle East, we 
need to look at the recent history of the region. For a half 
century, America’s primary goal in the Middle East was 
stability. This was understandable at the time. We were fighting 
the Soviet Union in the Cold War, and it was important to 
support Middle Eastern governments that rejected Communism. 
Yet, over the decades, an undercurrent of danger was rising in 
the Middle East. Much of the region was mired in stagnation 
and despair. A generation of young people grew up with little 
hope to improve their lives, and many fell under the sway of 
radical extremism. 

The terrorist movement multiplied in strength, and 
resentment that had simmered for years boiled over into 


violence across the world.2 


What Bush seems to be saying—and in this he is correct—is that the 
emergence of terrorist movements in the Middle East is the result of the 
repressive policies pursued by the United States for more than a half 
century during its struggle against the growth of communist and socialist 
influence among the masses. 

In passing, Bush cited, as an example of the growth of extremism, the 
seizure of American hostages in Iran—though he failed to note that this 
occurred in the midst of a revolution that had just overthrown a military- 
police dictatorship, which had come to power as a result of an 
antidemocratic coup staged by the CIA in 1953. 

Putting aside all the demagogic claims made by the Bush administration, 
the real purpose of the “War on Terror” remains establishing the global 
hegemony of the United States. Notwithstanding the failures and setbacks it 
has suffered since 2001, the objective of the “War on Terror” remains world 
domination. This is the perspective not only of the Bush administration, but 
of all major factions, Democrat as well as Republican, of the political 
establishment. 

The drumbeat for war against Iran grows louder each day, even though 
the consequences of such a war would be catastrophic. An attack by the 
United States against Iran would set into motion a cataclysm of global 
dimensions. That such an action is even contemplated—even as the US has 
yet to come to grips with the consequences of its fiasco in Iraq—is an 
indication of the disoriented and delusional state of mind in the highest 
levels of the American state. 

It is necessary to examine the material and social conditions of American 
society that have produced this level of recklessness. 


The state of American society 


In his speech of August. 31 before the national convention of the American 
Legion in Utah, President Bush proclaimed that “Governments accountable 
to the voters focus on building roads and schools—not on weapons of mass 
destruction.” By that measure, there is no government less accountable to 
the people than that of the United States! The portion of the federal budget 
allocated to road building and education is less than 10 percent of the 
official military budget. 

There is no impenetrable barrier that separates foreign and domestic 
policy. Both express in different forms the interests and outlook of the 
ruling elite. The foreign policy of the United States is the expression, within 
the sphere of world politics, of the class interests of the financial-corporate 
oligarchy that rules the United States. There is a striking parallel between 
the indifference displayed by the Bush administration toward the critical 
needs of the people of Iraq in the aftermath of the US invasion and its 
callous neglect of the citizens of New Orleans in the aftermath of Hurricane 
Katrina. The government stood by as an entire city was destroyed, 
thousands of people lost their lives, and tens of thousands were rendered 
homeless. 

Not only the cruelty, but also the incompetence, of the ruling elite was 
demonstrated in New Orleans no less than in Baghdad. 

This element of incompetence is not an incidental phenomenon, but 
reflects real and profound tendencies of decomposition and decay in the 
entire social structure of the United States. The wealth of its ruling strata 
increases exponentially in proportion to the disintegration of the industrial 
and social infrastructure of the country. 

The ruling elite assumes more and more the social physiognomy of the 
underworld. Massive personal wealth is accumulated, not through the 
development of the productive forces, but through their destruction. The era 
of industry titans, whose personal ruthlessness was at least associated with 
the creation of gigantic industries, belongs now to the distant past. The 


corporate CEO in contemporary America is the personification of a 
parasitical economic system whose central purpose is the immediate 
financial gratification and enrichment of a small, privileged elite. Corporate 
planning consists, to a great extent, in diverting company resources away 
from productive and long-term investments and into the personal bank 
accounts of executives and large shareholders. 

On July 15, 2006, the Wall Street Journal published a front-page analysis 
of the response of major American corporations to the tragedy of 9/11. 
While tens of millions of ordinary Americans grieved over the deaths of 
more than twenty-five hundred fellow citizens, leading executives at the 
largest US corporations rejoiced over the unexpected opportunity to enrich 
themselves provided by the tragedy. 

The stock exchanges were closed for six days following the attack on the 
World Trade Center. Share prices fell more than 14 percent following the 
reopening of the market on September 17, 2001. Leading executives at 186 
major companies took advantage of the precipitous and temporary fall in 
share values to award themselves lucrative stock options at bargain 
basement prices. Ninety-one companies that did not normally grant options 
did so after September 17, 2001, handing out options valued at $325 
million. 

Some of these companies had lost employees in the 9/11 tragedy. For 
example, Teradyne Corporation had lost a worker on American Flight 11. 
But the company’s CEO did not miss the opportunity to turn the tragedy 
into a personal windfall. He was awarded six hundred thousand options, 
enabling him to buy stock at 24 percent below pre-9/11 levels. 

Teradyne’s CEO was one of many executives for whom 9/11 was a lucky 
strike. T. Rowe Price granted 280,000 options to two top executives. The 
CEO of Merrill Lynch received 753,770 options. The CEO of Home Depot 
was granted one million options. The Wall Street Journal asks: “Did 
companies take unseemly advantage of a national tragedy?” 


This dark and ghoulish tale of Wall Street executives reaping rich 
rewards from death and destruction is a true expression of the social reality 
of post-9/11 America. During the last five years of the “War on Terror,” the 
pre-9/11 tendencies of wealth concentration and social inequality have 
accelerated. 

A recently released report on income inequality prepared by noted 
economists Thomas Piketty and Emmanuel Saez documents the 
acceleration in the pace of wealth concentration in the United States. 
Supplementing the results of their 2003 pathbreaking analysis of income 
inequality in the United States between 1913 and 1998, the latest data 
reviewed by Piketty and Saez establishes that gains in the income of the 
wealthiest 1 percent of American society are a substantial multiple of the 
increases realized by the bottom 99 percent. Moreover, the greatest 
increases were enjoyed by the top 0.1 percent. 

According to a summary of the Piketty-Saez findings prepared by the 
Center on Budget and Policy Priorities:/2 


e Inflation-adjusted average incomes of the bottom 99 percent of 
households increased by only 3 percent in 2003-2004. This average 
income figure largely reflects the gains registered in the upper 20 
percent of households. In other words, income growth among the 
lower 80 percent of households either stagnated or declined. 


e Forty-one percent of gains in average income went to the top 1 
percent of households—those earning above $315,000 annually. 


e The share of pre-tax income garnered by the top 1 percent increased 
from 17.5 percent in 2003 to 19.5 percent in 2004. An increase on 
this scale has occurred only five times since 1913. 


e The top 1 percent’s share of total US income in 2004 was greater than 
at any time since 1929—with the exception of the years 1999 and 
2000, the climax of the market bubble of the last decade. 


e Among the top one-tenth of 1 percent of households, the share of 
national income increased by 1.3 percent—that is, from 7.9 percent to 
9.2 percent—between 2003 and 2004. This means that more than half 
of all income gains in the top 1 percent of households went to the 
richest 0.1 percent of US households—that is, to the upper levels of 
the American social oligarchy. 


The figures for 2003—2004 continue a trend toward ever-greater levels of 
social inequality that began in the mid-1970s. Prior to that, from the end of 
World War II until the recession of 1973—75, the share of national income 
realized by working class households grew substantially. That trend was 
reversed by the corporate offensive against the working class that began in 
the Carter administration and accelerated under President Reagan and his 
SUCCESSOTS. 

The level of wealth concentration in the United States is not an 
unfortunate blemish on an otherwise healthy society. Though it arises on the 
basis of private ownership of the means of production, and is embedded in 
the social relations of capitalism, the uncontrollable increase in the wealth 
of the richest people in the United States has assumed such huge 
dimensions as to become a major and determining factor in the direction of 
political and economic life. Every aspect of foreign and domestic policy 
and the setting of national priorities is determined, directly and 
immediately, by the insatiable demands of the ruling oligarchy for ever 
greater levels of personal wealth. 

The setting of corporate priorities and the working out of business 
strategies are determined almost entirely by their anticipated impact on the 
personal income of company executives. The principal and overriding 
purpose of the modern American corporation is to ensure the annual 
delivery of millions, and tens of millions of dollars to its executives and 
principal shareholders. 


The social being of the ruling elite is dependent upon the ruthless 
exploitation and despoiling of society as a whole. The longer-term impact 
of the decisions made in the frenzied pursuit of grotesque and really 
obscene levels of personal wealth—the starving of the corporations 
themselves of the funds required for research, development and the 
replenishing of their productive base, the diversion of resources away from 
productive investments and toward flimsy, ill-conceived and socially 
destructive ventures, and, above all, the erosion of the social infrastructure 
and impoverishment of ever-larger sections of society—is of no particular 
interest to the ruling elite. It is as blind to the consequences of its actions as 
the French aristocracy that amused itself at the court of Versailles. 

Looking at the activities of the ruling oligarchy in America, one can 
better understand the social processes that created an enthusiastic mass 
constituency for the guillotine during the French Revolution. The ruling 
elite functions as an alien and toxic element in society, whose demands and 
prerogatives are incompatible with, and destructive of, the needs of society 
as a whole. To state the matter bluntly, the rich have become a real social 
problem. 

The entire existing political set-up in the United States is nothing else 
but the concentrated expression of this obsolete, reactionary and socially 
stultifying environment. The political establishment inhabits a world that is 
insulated from and unresponsive to the needs and sentiments of the broad 
masses of people. 

None of the problems confronting society can be discussed openly. The 
mass media, controlled by massive corporations, seek to maintain at all 
costs the threadbare fiction that the United States is a democratic society 
where all citizens enjoy equality of opportunity. 

The political mechanism that guarantees the uncompromising defense of 
the interests of the rich, that protects the financial-corporate oligarchy from 
any challenge to its prerogatives, and which effectively leaves the broad 


mass of the working population without any independent political voice, is 
the two-party system of Democrats and Republicans. 

How is it possible to explain that massive popular opposition to the war 
in Iraq finds absolutely no serious expression within the political 
establishment? In fact, the more popular opposition to the war grows, the 
more intransigent the political establishment becomes in its insistence that 
the war must continue and expand. 

No struggle against the war, and for a change in the direction of social 
policy within the United States, is possible without the destruction of the 
two-party dictatorship and the creation of a genuinely independent, socialist 
political movement of the working class. 

The experience of the Socialist Equality Party in recent weeks has shed 
important light on the parlous condition of democracy in the United States. 
Any “third party” that attempts to obtain ballot status and challenge the 
hegemony of the two-party oligarchy immediately confronts a mass of 
procedural obstacles whose sole purpose is to protect the Democrats and 
Republicans from facing political opposition. 

Even after a “third party” gathers the thousands of signatures required by 
law to achieve ballot status, it is confronted with innumerable cynical and 
bad-faith legal challenges, whose sole purpose is to deprive the people of 
any alternative to the two parties of the ruling oligarchy. 

The struggle the SEP has been compelled to wage in Illinois’ 52nd 
District is a paradigmatic expression of the repressive and utterly 
antidemocratic character of the political set-up. Thousands of residents—a 
substantial percentage of registered voters in the district—signed petitions 
to place the SEP candidate on the ballot. And yet, the Democratic Party has 
spent tens of thousands of dollars in legal fees to keep the candidate off the 
ballot. And now, even after every objection made by the Democrats has 
been shown to be without legal substance, its operatives are simply refusing 
to certify the SEP candidate and allow his name to be placed on the ballot. 


If this is what is done to prevent an independent candidacy in a contest 
for a single, small, state senate seat, imagine the reaction to the 
development of a mass political movement that threatened the interests of 
the ruling elite even more directly! 

By its own actions this social layer is proving that no progressive 
change, in either the domestic or foreign policy of the United States—that 
is, no measure that threatens the wealth and global interests of American 
capitalism—is possible without revolutionary struggle. 

In conclusion, let us sum up the situation five years after 9/11. The drive 
by American imperialism to employ the pretext provided by the events of 
that day to expand its quest for global hegemony has encountered 
unexpected resistance and difficulties. The failure to conquer and pacify 
Iraq has undermined the image of American military invincibility. The 
hegemonic project of American imperialism now appears far more 
problematic than it did five years ago. 

However, the American ruling class does not consider a retreat from its 
global aspirations to be a viable option. The logic of imperialism forces the 
United States to prepare for new and more violent interventions—first 
against Iran, later against China, and whatever other country or group of 
countries might threaten American dominance. 

But the “wars of the twenty-first century” promised by Bush must 
inevitably deepen the social contradictions within the United States and 
generate ever greater levels of popular opposition and struggle. The mood 
of popular discontent and anger that is already discernible will broaden and 
intensify. The interrelated issues of social conditions and inequality, 
democratic rights and imperialist war, will become increasingly unified in 
popular consciousness. 

The protracted period of political stagnation is drawing to a close. A new 
and tumultuous period of social and political struggle within the United 
States is rapidly approaching. This is the perspective that will animate the 


work of the Socialist Equality Party during the fall election campaign that is 
now beginning. 
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Apologists for the Rape of Libya: 
The Case of Professor Juan Cole 


Among the most striking features of the US-NATO onslaught against Libya 
has been the widespread support that this “war of choice” has evoked 
among left-liberal parties and the affluent middle-class milieu that comprise 
an important part of their constituency. Waving the banner of “human 
rights’—the most hypocritical and deceitful of all justifications for 
imperialist war—the liberal left embraced this war as its own. One would 
imagine that this was the first time in history that imperialism had 
proclaimed the cause of “human rights” and democracy as a cloak for its 
predatory interests! 

The left-liberal justifications for the US-NATO bombing of Libya are 
thick with moral outrage against Colonel Gaddafi, but provide virtually 
nothing in the way of analysis of the motives and interests of the forces, 
within Libya and internationally, that are seeking his overthrow. The 
apologists argue and write as if they were members of a society of 
amnesiacs. There is no history. They remember nothing that occurred in the 
past. The morally-debased and genocidal record of imperialist colonialism 
is ignored. There is no reference in their writings to Italian colonialism’s 
extermination of nearly one half of the Libyan population during its 
occupation between 1911 and 1940. Nor do they note that the last major 
joint Anglo-French military action in North Africa, in October-November 
1956, was the invasion of Egypt. That action, carried out in collusion with 
Israel, sought to overthrow the nationalist regime of another Arab colonel, 


Gamal Abdul Nasser, and reclaim control of the nationalized Suez Canal. 
Nasser was widely denounced in the British press as a “mad dog” and 
Prime Minister Anthony Eden plotted his assassination. The Anglo-French 
invasion failed because the United States, which had its own plans for the 
region, would not tolerate the European imperialists’ attempt to restore their 
colonial empires. President Eisenhower compelled the French, British and 
Israelis to beat a humiliating retreat. 

Those who are hailing the attack on Libya as a triumph for the cause of 
human rights seem to have no recollection at all of the monstrous role 
played by the United States in attacking and subverting countries that 
interfered, in one way or another, with its strategic political and economic 
interests. It is not only the past that is forgotten (Vietnam, the savage war of 
the “Contras” in Nicaragua, the fomenting of civil wars in Angola and 
Mozambique, the overthrow and murder of Lumumba in the Congo, the 
longstanding support for the Apartheid regime in South Africa, the invasion 
of Iraq); the present is all but ignored. The pro-war “left” assigns to the 
United States the task of removing Gaddafi for firing on his people, even as 
Predator drones rain missiles down upon Afghanistan and Pakistan, killing 
people every day. 

A significant example of the response of left-liberal intellectuals to the 
war is the statement posted March 27, 2011 by University of Michigan 
Professor Juan Cole on his widely-followed “Informed Comment” blog and 
subsequently reproduced in the Nation. Titled “An Open Letter to the Left,” 
Professor Cole, a well-known historian of the Middle East, vociferously 
defends his support for the attack on Libya. “I would like to urge the Left to 
learn to chew gum and walk at the same time,” he writes sarcastically. The 
problem with the Left, Cole argues, is that it does not know how to adapt its 
traditional antiwar principles to existing circumstances. He argues that the 
Left should determine its attitude to wars launched by the United States on 
“a case-by-case basis. .. .” It “should avoid making ‘foreign intervention’ 


an absolute taboo the way the Right makes abortion an absolute taboo if 
doing so makes us heartless (inflexible a priori positions often lead to 
heartlessness).” In other words, Cole advocates a pragmatic accommodation 
with imperialism. “To make ‘anti-imperialism’ trump all other values in a 
mindless way,” he writes, “leads to frankly absurd positions.”4 

A significant degree of intellectual confusion, if not dishonesty, is 
revealed in this remark. “Anti-imperialism” is not a “value,” to be juggled 
pragmatically with other values, but a political position that is theoretically 
grounded in an analysis of the objective economic, social and political 
structure of global capitalism. Cole seeks to evade such an analysis, which 
would reveal the essential interests of the capitalist ruling elite that underlie 
the attack on Libya. 

Thus, Cole’s case for war consists entirely of denouncing the existing 
Libyan regime, with his main focus on its crimes, actual and anticipated. “I 
am unabashedly cheering the liberation movement on and glad that the 
UNSC [United Nations Security Council]-authorized intervention has saved 
them from being crushed.” He asserts that without intervention, Gaddafi 
“would have reestablished himself, with the liberation movement squashed 
like a bug and the country put back under secret police rule.”2 

Professor Cole provides no serious analysis of the composition of the 
“liberation movement,” and derides any reference to Al Qaeda involvement 
in the protests as “without foundation.” No one familiar with the recent 
history of Libya, let alone the ongoing conflicts within North Africa and the 
Middle East, would accept Professor Cole’s judgment on this matter. The 
activities of Al Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb in Algeria and Libya play a 
significant role in the politics of the region. The Libyan Islamic Fighting 
Group (LIFG), considered a branch of Al Qaeda, mounted a major 
challenge to the Gaddafi regime in the 1990s. The destabilizing impact of 
that challenge was a major factor in the decision of the Gaddafi regime to 
abandon its traditional anti-imperialist rhetoric and seek an accommodation 


with Europe and the United States. According to reports, as recently as 
2007 the Libyan government was bracing for terrorist attacks. 

The issue of Al Qaeda’s involvement in the Libyan opposition is, within 
the context of the US-led “War on Terror,” a significant issue—particularly 
in judging the reasons underlying the US-NATO intervention. It is well 
known that forces active in the LIFG struggle against Gaddafi in the 1990s, 
who managed to escape Libya after the rebellion’s suppression, “began to 
cooperate more closely with transnational networks outside Libya. Thus, all 
the Al Qaeda field commanders in Afghanistan whose names are currently 
known are Libyans. Meanwhile, even in Libya itself a substantial 
recruitment potential for militant Islamists seems to exist.”2 

According to this same study, European security agencies “consider Al 
Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb the most serious terrorist threat to Western 
European countries, especially France and Spain where the organization 
commands a substantial logistical superstructure.”* Why, then, are the US 
and NATO collaborating with these forces? 

Professor Cole is certainly aware of these facts, but prefers to ignore 
them. However, the de facto alliance between the US and Al Qaeda in the 
struggle against Gaddafi not only exposes the mendacity of the global “War 
on Terror,” it also demands a deeper examination of the reasons for the 
assault on Libya. 

Professor Cole is quick to dismiss suggestions that the US-NATO 
intervention may be inspired by anything less than the purest humanitarian 
motives. He is especially impatient with the idea that the US and NATO are 
conspiring to overthrow Gaddafi “not to protect his people from him but to 
open the way for US, British and French dominance of Libya. This 
argument is bizarre.” 

Cole insists that oil plays no role whatever in American and European 
calculations. That is not all. The professor declares: “There is no prospect 
of Western companies being allowed to own Libyan petroleum fields, 


which were nationalized long ago.” One wonders from whom Professor 
Cole has received his assurances. 

Professor Cole continues: “Finally, it is not always in the interests of Big 
Oil to have more petroleum on the market, since that reduces the price and, 
potentially, company profits. A war on Libya to get more and better 
contracts so as to lower the world price of petroleum makes no sense in a 
world where the bids were already being freely let, and where high prices 
were producing record profits. I haven’t seen the war-for-oil argument made 
for Libya in a manner that makes any sense at all.”2 

Professor Cole is not only arguing, we presume, against “vulgar 
Marxist” critics who insist that there is a connection between imperialist 
militarism and the economic interests of the transnational corporations. He 
is also arguing, as a review of his own past writings reveals, against 
himself. 

In an “Informed Comment” blog post dated August 6, 2006, when he 
was opposing the “wholesale destruction of all of Lebanon by Israel and the 
US Pentagon,” Professor Cole presented a very cogent and, as events have 
shown, prescient analysis of the relationship between Middle Eastern oil 
and the military operations of the United States. He explained the events in 
Lebanon as part of a broader, long-term strategy of the United States to 
acquire control of the major sources of oil and natural gas. The United 
States, Cole explained, was determined to achieve this objective not only 
because it needed the oil and natural gas. The United States wanted to 
restrict the access of potential competitors, such as China and India, to these 
resources. 

Cole precisely answered the claim that the normal operations of the 
market reduce the need for physical control of oil resources. “I should note 
that the ‘fungibility’ (easy exchange) of oil is less important in the new 
environment than it used to be. US petroleum companies would like to go 
back to actually owning fields in the Middle East, since there are big profits 


to be made if you get to decide when you take it out of the ground... . In 
our new environment, oil is becoming a commodity over which it really 
does make sense to fight for control [emphasis added].”© Professor Cole 
warned that the struggle to obtain control over oil resources was a major 
factor in the American preparations for war against Iran. “In a worst case 
scenario,” he warned, “Washington would like to retain the option of 
military action against Iran, so as to gain access to its resources and deny 
them to its rivals.” 

Linking US-backed Israeli operations in Lebanon to broader geostrategic 
conceptions, Cole offered this perceptive summary of America’s long-term 
plans: 


It may be that hawks are thinking this way: Destroy Lebanon, 
and destroy Hizbullah, and you reduce Iran’s strategic depth. 
Destroy the Iranian nuclear program and you leave it helpless 
and vulnerable to having done to it what the Israelis did to 
Lebanon. You leave it vulnerable to regime change, and a 
dragooning of Iran back into the US sphere of influence, 
denying it to China and assuring its 500 tcf of natural gas to US 
corporations. You also politically reorient the entire Gulf, with 
both Saddam and Khamenei gone, toward the United States. 
Voila, you avoid peak oil problems in the US until a 
technological fix can be found, and you avoid a situation where 
China and India have special access to Iran and the Gulf. 

The second American Century ensues. The “New Middle 
East” means the “American Middle East.” 

And it all starts with the destruction of Lebanon. 

More wars to come, in this scenario, since hitting Lebanon 
was like hitting a politician’s bodyguard. You don’t kill a 
bodyguard just to kill the bodyguard. It is phase I of a bigger 


operation.2 


Without explaining why, Professor Cole, it appears, has rejected his own 
analysis. But even though he has changed his mind, his writings in 2006 are 
an effective refutation of his present pro-war position. 

If Cole were proceeding as a historian, he would call to his readers’ 
attention that enmity between Libya and the United States dates from 
Gaddafi’s decision—shortly after leading the September 1969 coup that 
overthrew the US-backed regime of King Idris—to substantially increase 
the price of oil. Until Gaddafi’s radical nationalist regime came to power, 
OPEC pricing was effectively controlled by the United States through the 
medium of its Saudi Arabian puppets. The action taken by Gaddafi’s new 
regime signified that the price of oil had passed out of American control 
and would be influenced by the political calculations of radical nationalists. 

Among the first to recognize the danger posed by this new relation of 
forces was the CIA’s Dr. Henry Kissinger, the national security adviser (and 
later secretary of state) in the Nixon administration. As Kissinger recalled 
in his memoirs, Gaddafi was “an avowed radical” who “set out to extirpate 
Western influence. He did not care if in the process he weakened the global 
economy.” Kissinger moved into action at once. “In a meeting of 
November 24, 1969,” he recalled, “I raised the question whether to have the 
40 Committee canvass the possibility of covert action.”2 To Kissinger’s 
chagrin, he was unable to obtain approval at that time. A decade later, 
however, the Reagan administration, using a terrorist incident in Berlin as a 
pretext, ordered an air assault on Tripoli in which Gaddafi himself was 
targeted. 

Cole passes over the history of the last forty years in silence. He says 
nothing of the crucial role that Libyan oil plays in the strategic calculations 
of Europe and the United States, although this has been the subject of 
extensive analysis in scholarly journals devoted to contemporary 
geopolitics. He neither mentions, nor explains why, “mad dog” Gaddafi was 
feted by the European Union in Brussels in 2004, Paris in 2007 and Rome 


in 2009. Or, for that matter, why Gaddafi’s son Moatessem-Billah al- 
Gaddafi was welcomed by Hillary Clinton to the State Department in 2009. 

One explanation has been given by Professor Derek Lutterbeck and 
Professor Georgij Engelbrecht, experts on the geopolitics of North Africa. 
Writing in November 2009, they noted that Libya “now finds itself at the 
intersection between Western and Russian energy interests .. .” In an 
analysis that substantiates the arguments advanced by Cole in 2006, they 
call attention to Western concerns about Libya’s intentions in relation to 
efforts by Russia to secure access to its vast oil and natural gas reserves.12 

States have long memories and operate with extended time lines. For the 
United States and Europe, the disturbances in Libya that broke out in 
February 2011 provided an opportunity to rid themselves of a political and 
economic irritant that had undermined their control of the global oil market 
over the previous forty years. Under the cover of popular movements for 
democracy and social transformation in neighboring Egypt and Tunisia, the 
United States and Europe moved to overthrow Gaddafi. Despite the fact 
that Gaddafi had desperately curried favor with the imperialist powers for 
the past decade, entering into close economic and security relations, 
Washington, London, and Paris decided that they would replace him with a 
full-fledged puppet colonial-style regime in Tripoli, and turn the clock back 
forty-two years. Whatever the aims of the initial waves of popular protest in 
Benghazi, the movement was quickly taken under the wing of the 
imperialist powers. Its agents sought to encourage military-style 
confrontations with the regime that would provide a “human rights” pretext 
for the US-NATO intervention. This scenario has been used by imperialism 
to great effect many times in the past. 

Forgetting history, repudiating what he wrote yesterday and ignoring 
contemporary geostrategic and class issues, Professor Cole’s writing gives 
the impression of a man who has completely lost his bearings. In a 


subsequent blog, posted on March 30, he writes: “If NATO needs me, I’m 
there.” 

It is a shame that Professor Cole, a distinguished scholar, cannot think of 
a more worthy cause to which to devote his life. 


1 Juan Cole, “An Open Letter to the Left on Libya,” March 27, 2011. 
www. juancole.com/2011/03/an-open-letter-to-the-left-on-libya.html 


2 Ibid. 


3 Guido Steinberg and Isabelle Werenfels, “Between the ‘Near’ and the ‘Far’ Enemy: Al Qaeda in 
the Islamic Maghreb,” Mediterranean Politics, (2007) 12: 3, 407-413. 
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5 “An Open Letter to the Left.” 
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Henry Kissinger, Years of Upheaval (Boston: Little Brown & Co., 1982), p. 859. 
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The ISO and the Imperialist Onslaught 
against Syria 


On May 1, the International Socialist Organization (ISO) released a 
statement, “Solidarity with the Syrian revolution,” signed by a politically 
disparate and dubious group of “Syrian, Arab and international activists,” in 
support of the imperialist-orchestrated conspiracy to remove the regime of 
Bashar al Assad. 

The thoroughly reactionary and politically sinister character of this 
document is self-evident. The ISO statement aims to provide a pseudo-left 
cover, couched in the language of “human rights,” for a proxy war being 
waged by reactionary mercenary forces financed and armed by US and 
European imperialism. The ISO statement blatantly falsifies the character of 
both Syria’s Islamist opposition and US war aims in the Middle East, 
functioning as a propaganda instrument of power politics. 

The timing of the statement’s publication is politically significant. It 
occurs in the midst of an escalating propaganda campaign in the American 
and European media to prepare public opinion for direct military 
intervention in Syria and the installation of a puppet regime in Damascus. 
The day after the statement appeared, Israeli air strikes hit the Syrian 
capital. 

This document emerged out of a March 2013 gathering of the World 
Social Forum, a “left” political front of hundreds of organizations operating 
in the orbit of major corporate-financed think tanks with connections to 
state intelligence agencies. 


Held in Tunis, the World Social Forum offered middle-class pseudo-left 
organizations the opportunity to rub shoulders, share drinks, and discuss 
mutual interests and strategies with scores of state intelligence operatives 
and established bourgeois politicians. The Tunis event was attended by the 
US Agency for International Development, which has a record of fronting 
for CIA operations in Asia and Latin America, and the think tanks of 
Germany’s two leading bourgeois parties, the Social Democratic Party’s 
Friedrich Ebert Stiftung and the Christian Democratic Union’s Konrad 
Adenauer Stiftung. An especially prominent figure at the gathering was 
Frank-Walter Steinmeier, a leading right-wing figure in the German SPD, 
who served as foreign minister between 2005 and 2009 in the coalition 
government of Chancellor Angela Merkel. 

It requires no great political insight to recognize that the Tunis gathering 
was seen by the Obama administration and its European allies as an 
opportunity to orchestrate “popular” support for the escalation of their war 
plans in Syria. The ISO statement served this purpose. 

Significantly, the ISO does not identify the authors of the statement, let 
alone provide details of the discussions that preceded and accompanied its 
drafting. Nor does it offer information on precisely how signatories were 
gathered. 

However it was drafted, or by whom, the published statement is an 
exercise in political obfuscation, evasion and deceit. It begins: “The 
following statement, signed by intellectuals, academics, artists and activists 
from more than 30 countries, reminds the world that what is happening in 
Syria today is a people’s revolution for freedom and dignity—and for that 
reason, it should be supported by all means.”! 

If the world needs to be “reminded,” it is because the bloody carnage 
carried out in Syria by the imperialist-backed mercenaries for the last two 
years bears no resemblance to a “people’s revolution,” let alone one for 
“freedom and dignity.” 


Washington, its NATO allies, and the Saudi and Qatari monarchies are 
waging a bloody sectarian war, using far-right Sunni Islamist militias as 
proxies. US officials and media admit that the opposition’s military 
spearhead is the Al Nusra Front, which emerged from Al Qaeda in Iraq—a 
terrorist group formed during the US occupation of that country—and 
recently pledged its loyalty to Al Qaeda leader Ayman al-Zawahiri. 

The US government itself has reported that, by last December, Al Nusra 
alone had carried out nearly six hundred terror bombing attacks, killing 
thousands of Syrian civilians. Opposition forces have themselves told major 
media that they loot and destroy factories, such as pharmaceutical plants 
and granaries around Aleppo. They are responsible for sectarian massacres, 
such as that in Houla one year ago and, according to UN officials, for a 
poison gas attack that killed dozens of people in the village of Khan al- 
Asal. 

The sectarian politics of the US-backed opposition find expression in the 
bloody ranting of leading Sunni cleric Sheikh Adnan al-Arur. Demanding 
“harsh and painful” punishment for the minority Alawite sect, from which 
the Assad regime’s leading personnel are drawn, Arur pledged that if 
Alawites resist the opposition, “by Allah, we shall mince them in meat 
grinders, and we shall feed their flesh to the dogs.” So much for the ISO’s 
clap-trap about “freedom and dignity.” 

There is no great and unfathomable mystery about what is going on in 
the eastern Mediterranean and Levant. The Syrian war is the latest chapter 
in US imperialism’s efforts—with the support of its ultra-reactionary Gulf 
State clients—to violently carry out a restructuring of Middle Eastern and 
Central Asian politics. This offensive has cost untold hundreds of thousands 
of lives, most clearly symbolized by Washington’s installation of neo- 
colonial regimes after invasions of Afghanistan in 2001 and Iraq in 2003. 
As part of this offensive, Syria, which appeared on “Axis of Evil” lists 


compiled by Bush administration officials, has been in Washington’s gun 
sights for over a decade. 
The ISO presents this US intervention in the Middle East as progressive: 


The fight in Syria is an extension of the fight for freedom 
regionally and worldwide. It cannot be divorced from the 
struggles of the Bahrainis, Egyptians, Tunisians, Libyans, 
Yemenis and other peoples who have revolted against 


oppression and authoritarianism .. . 2 


The ISO statement makes no attempt to explain concretely how the 
events in Syria are “an extension of the fight for freedom regionally and 
worldwide.” In fact, the United States is regularly launching drone strikes 
and murdering Yemeni insurgents. Bahraini protests are being ruthlessly 
suppressed by the same regimes of the Gulf Cooperation Council that are 
playing a key role in financing the onslaught against Syria. 

The comparison of events in Syria to the Egyptian revolution is obscene. 
The mass popular movement that unfolded in Egypt in 2011 bore all the 
characteristics of a genuine revolution. Initial mass protests grew into a 
general strike, demanding the fall of Mubarak and better living standards 
for working people. The revolutionary movement unified Muslims and 
Christians participating in protests and strikes. The surest sign of the 
popular and progressive character of the movement was that American 
imperialism opposed it. The Obama administration supported Mubarak’s 
attempts to crush the protests. Only after it became convinced that Mubarak 
could not be saved, did the United States shift its counterrevolutionary 
tactics and promote the Muslim Brotherhood as an alternative to the old 
dictatorship. 

Of the examples given by the ISO, there is only one that bears 
comparison to the ongoing struggle in Syria. The Libyan operation of 2011 
was, as is now all too clear, a trial run for the intervention in Syria. Then, as 


now, the United States and its NATO allies backed and armed various 
Islamist terrorist groups to overthrow and murder Gaddafi. The outcome of 
that conspiracy has not been “freedom and dignity” for the Libyan masses, 
but the virtual destruction of their society. 

In the Syrian war, as in the 2011 Libyan war before it, whatever initial 
protests occurred were overwhelmed and utilized as a pretext for large-scale 
military intervention by Washington against a regime with which it had 
long-standing grievances. In both wars, Washington’s key proxies were 
Sunni sectarian forces tied to Al Qaeda—veterans of the Libyan Islamic 
Fighting Group and the Al Nusra Front in Syria. 

The ISO statement invents a narrative that distorts reality: 


This is a revolt that was sparked by the children of Deraa and 
the sit-ins and demonstrations of the youth in the cities, the 
peasants of the rural areas, and the dispossessed and 
marginalized of Syria. It is they who rallied nonviolently 
through protests and songs and chants, before the regime’s 
brutal crackdown. Since then, the regime has pushed for the 
militarization of the Syrian nonviolent movement. As a result, 


young men took up arms, first out of self-defense.4 


In what must be one of the most bizarre uses of postmodernist jargon, 
the ISO attempts to rhetorically fumigate the murderous activities of Al 
Nusra by referring to its terror bombings as merely the “negation of the 
Other.” 

The ISO’s presentation of the war is out-and-out State Department 
propaganda. The “militarization” of the opposition’s activity in Syria was 
not a secondary aspect of its response to the Assad regime’s actions, but the 
central element of a strategy of escalation and regime change agreed upon 
with its foreign backers. 


The opposition’s early June 2011 attack on Jisr al-Shughour came two 
days after a US-backed opposition council was established in Antalya, 
Turkey. Its first major campaign in Aleppo in February 2012, kicked off by 
a terror bombing that US Director of National Intelligence James Clapper 
attributed to Al Qaeda, was followed by news that US drones were 
overflying Syria. After the opposition campaign on Damascus in the late 
spring of 2012, which began with the May 10 Damascus car bombing and 
the May 25 Houla massacre, the New York Times confirmed that US 
intelligence was arming the opposition. 

Since then, the Syrian opposition’s violent character and the aid and 
materiel it receives from the CIA and its allies, measured in the thousands 
of tons, have been a matter of public record. Nonetheless, despite this 
assistance, the opposition has proved incapable of bringing down Assad—a 
fact that testifies to the lack of support for its far-right, jihadist politics. 

There is no question but that Bashar al Assad heads a repressive 
bourgeois regime that is guilty of countless crimes against the Syrian 
working class. As is the case in all the former colonial countries in the 
Middle East, the incapacity of the bourgeoisie to carry through a genuinely 
democratic restructuring of society led to the establishment of quasi- 
Bonapartist dictatorial regimes, in which democratic rights were ruthlessly 
suppressed. However, it is a basic axiom of socialist politics that the 
overthrow of these regimes is the task of the working class. The struggle for 
democracy and socialism cannot, under any circumstances, be outsourced to 
the imperialist powers and their proxies. 

A socialist perspective in Syria proceeds historically from its character 
as an oppressed, ex-colonial country, whose sectarian divisions are rooted 
in the imperialist carve-up of the Middle East—in Syria, that of the 
Ottoman Empire after World War I by Britain and France. The task of 
overcoming these sectarian tensions and securing the economic resources to 
ensure prosperity for all can be solved only by the unified struggle of the 


Middle Eastern masses for socialism. In this struggle, as Leon Trotsky’s 
theory of permanent revolution explains, the leading role falls to the 
working class, in a struggle against imperialism. 

Such a struggle entails the revolutionary unification of workers in Syria, 
Iraq, Israel, Egypt and the Arabian peninsula across all ethnic and religious 
lines; the overthrow of the reactionary sheikhdoms in the Persian Gulf, 
which monopolize most of the region’s oil revenues; and a common 
struggle with the American and European working class against the threat 
of imperialist intervention. 

By aligning itself with the Islamist opposition in Syria and its backers in 
Washington, the ISO demonstrates its hostility to all of these struggles. It is 
contributing to the defense of the privileges of the opposition’s paymasters 
—the Persian Gulf royals and their US and European overlords—and to 
stirring the region’s sectarian tensions, which are being inflamed by the 
opposition’s massacres and right-wing propaganda. The interests it is 
serving are not progressive, but reactionary. 

The agenda behind US imperialism’s drive to war was bluntly laid out in 
a May 6 Wall Street Journal editorial: 


The immediate goal would be to limit the proliferation of WMD 
[Weapons of Mass Destruction], but the most important strategic 
goal continues to be to defeat Iran, our main adversary in the 
region. The risks of a jihadist [i.e., Al Qaeda] victory in 
Damascus are real, at least in the short-term, but they are 
containable by Turkey and Israel.2 


That is to say, the Journal views an Islamist victory in Syria as a step 
towards Washington’s key strategic goal: the defeat of the Iranian regime 
and the establishment of full US hegemony over the oil-rich Middle East. 
This hegemony would be exercised first of all against Washington’s 
geopolitical rivals in Russia and China, who have supported Assad. The 


international conflicts underlying the Syrian war refute the ISO’s claim that 
it is backing a revolution. 

The ISO makes light of its open alliance with imperialism by 
commenting ironically: 


The Syrian revolution has confronted a world upside down, one 
where states that were allegedly friends of the Arabs such as 
Russia, China, and Iran have stood in support of the slaughter of 
people, while states that never supported democracy or 
independence, especially the U.S. and its Gulf allies, have 


intervened in support of the revolutionaries. . . . © 


No, it is not the world, but the analysis of the ISO that is “upside down.” 
Is it really necessary to explain that Wall Street, the Pentagon, the major oil 
firms, and the crowned heads of the Persian Gulf sheikhdoms are not 
fighting for a revolution? Is it not far more likely that the ISO, in keeping 
with the evolution of so many other pseudo-left organizations of the middle 
class, is pursuing a political line that is determined by the US State 
Department? 

There is the matter of the signatories of this letter. As we have already 
noted, the ISO does not explain how this disparate group was rounded up 
and induced to politically prostitute itself in the interests of imperialism. 

Some of the signatories, such as Tariq Ali, Gilbert Achcar, Sherry Wolf 
and Michael Lowy, have long associations with the intrigues of the 
rightward-moving pseudo-left parties. Many, however, have doubtless been 
roped in under the fraudulent banner of human rights—and have signed the 
declaration, probably without even reading it, and without any serious 
knowledge of what is taking place in Syria. Such individuals should 
reconsider their association with this pro-war propaganda exercise and have 
their names removed from the list of signatories. 


As for the ISO, it has exposed itself as an instrument of US imperialism, 
using lies and euphemisms to drum up support for aggression against Syria. 
It is a political accessory to the crimes being committed against the Syrian 
people, and a direct accomplice of imperialism. 


1 Socialist Worker, “Solidarity with the Syrian revolution,” May 1, 2013. 
http://socialistworker.org/2013/05/01/solidarity-with-the-revolution 


MEMRITV, July 13, 2011. www. youtube.com/watch?v=Bwz8i30sHww 
“Solidarity with the Syrian revolution” 
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“The Non-Intervention War,” Wall Street Journal, May 6, 2013. 
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Why the United States Is 
Waging War against Syria 


In the wake of the recent alleged chemical weapons attack,‘ the US and its 
European allies are moving rapidly to launch a war against Syria. Missile 
strikes to bombard the country into submission could begin within days. 
The propaganda campaign coming from the media, aimed at packaging 
another unpopular war for the public, has shifted into high gear. 

The official reasons given for the imminent attack are a pack of 
unsubstantiated lies, a collection of pretexts aimed at justifying a policy that 
was planned long in advance. 

The real reasons for this latest war can be understood only within the 
context of the geopolitical, economic and social crisis of American and 
European capitalism, and the world imperialist system as a whole. 

First: From a geopolitical standpoint, the long-planned war against Syria 
is yet another step in Washington’s campaign, since the dissolution of the 
USSR in 1991, to secure its global dominance through military force. 
Confronted with the protracted decay of its once-dominant position in the 
world economy, the United States sees in its military power the means of 
establishing a hegemonic position. As early as 1992, the Pentagon’s 
Defense Planning Guidance stated that US policy aimed to prevent the 
emergence of any power that could become a peer competitor of the United 
States. In 2002, the US National Security Strategy stated that the United 
States would use “preemptive” war to achieve this aim. 


A central feature of the global explosion of US militarism is 
Washington’s drive to secure a dominant position not only in the Middle 
East, but on the entire Eurasian land mass. In recent years, the writings of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth century imperialist strategist Sir 
Halford Mackinder have once again become essential texts for the 
policymakers in the State Department, Pentagon and CIA. In numerous 
books and countless articles published in academic journals, what 
Mackinder called the “world-island”—stretching from the eastern borders 
of Germany to the western border of China—is deemed to be of decisive 
strategic importance to the United States and its West European allies. 

AS one recent study asserts, “The Eurasian landmass ought to be the 
focal point of the West’s strategic exertions . . . If the nascent process of 
Western decline is to be arrested and reversed, a better understanding of the 
geopolitical relevance of Eurasia, and the struggle therein, and a concerted 
effort there, is crucial.” As with all imperialist strategies for world 
domination, this entails a struggle against powers that are seen as obstacles 
to its realization. The drive to dominate Eurasia leads inevitably to 
escalating conflict with Russia and China. 

The series of aggressive wars conducted by the United States since the 
1990s—in the Balkans, the Middle East and Central Asia—is part of an 
agenda that envisions the unchallengeable global dominance of the United 
States. The fact that world domination cannot be achieved without wars that 
will cost hundreds of millions of lives, and, very possibly, the destruction of 
the planet, will not deter Washington from plunging ahead. 

This strategy of imperialist conquest may be insane, but so was that of 
Adolf Hitler—whose geopolitical objectives appear almost provincial in 
scope, when compared to the ambitions of US imperialism. As Trotsky, 
foreseeing the evolution of American imperialism, wrote nearly eighty 
years ago: “For Germany, it was a question of ‘organizing Europe.’ The 
United States must ‘organize’ the world.” 


As for the European powers, for now they see their own imperialist 
ambitions as best served by tying their fortunes to the Pentagon. They hope 
they can share in the plunder of US wars and, in the process, legitimize 
their own looting operations, such as France’s wars in Africa. 

Second: Economically, world capitalism is in the fifth year of its deepest 
crisis since the Great Depression, producing economic stagnation, mass 
unemployment, and a relentless collapse of living standards. The desperate 
economic situation—with deepening debts, debased currencies, and 
intensifying international competition—drives ever more reckless and 
violent foreign policies. 

The Great Depression of the 1930s led to World War II, as the imperialist 
powers sought to find in war a solution to the maladies of capitalism. The 
Great Recession that began in 2008, which shows no signs of abating, is 
leading to World War III. The forms of economic parasitism associated with 
the processes of global financialization—in which the enrichment of a small 
stratum of society is achieved through swindling on a massive scale—finds 
its natural complement in a foreign policy that realizes its objectives 
through criminal violence. 

Significantly, the United States is sweeping aside the United Nations and 
proceeding to war without the approval of the UN Security Council, where 
Russia and China have veto power, much as the League of Nations 
collapsed after fascist Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia in 1935. 

Third: All the imperialist countries confront an ever-worsening social 
crisis produced by rising social inequality and class tensions. In the United 
States—where the wealthiest 10 percent of the population owns nearly 
three-quarters of the wealth, and the top 1 percent monopolizes half of that 
—cities are being forced into bankruptcy amid a relentless assault on wages 
and living standards. 

In Europe, the European Union is disintegrating amid rising tensions 
between the European powers and an assault on jobs and living standards 


symbolized by the social devastation of Greece. The more bitter and 
intractable the conflicts between the major European powers, the more they 
turn to external aggression as the only policy upon which they can all agree. 

The imperialist powers increasingly see war as a means to distract 
attention from the exposure of their criminal operations directed against the 
people. The timing of the current war is clearly related to the political crisis 
provoked by Edward Snowden’s revelations of mass, illegal spying by 
intelligence agencies against the populations of the United States and the 
major European powers. Imperialist militarism is seen by the ruling elite as 
an essential means of directing social tensions outward, along the 
destructive channels of war. 

But the twentieth century teaches that the ruling classes, which hoped to 
extricate themselves from the bankruptcy of capitalism by winning big at 
the roulette table of militarism, eventually discovered that the odds of 
history were against them and they had made some very bad bets. 

The Syrian war, like the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, will produce 
death and suffering on a massive scale, intensify the world economic and 
political crisis, and bring mankind as a whole closer to catastrophe. 

The launching of war against yet another small country testifies not only 
to the brutality, but also the bankruptcy of American and European 
capitalism and the entire world system based on exploitation and plunder. 


1 On August 21, 2013, Ghouta, a suburb of Damascus, was struck by rockets containing the deadly 
chemical agent sarin, killing hundreds. 


2 Alexandros Petersen , The World Island: Eurasian Geopolitics and the Fate of the West (Santa 
Barbara: Praeger, 2011) p. 2. 
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The Proxy War in Syria 


“Peace in our time”? 


Up until one week ago, it appeared that the Obama administration was 
about to order the bombing of Syria. However, on September 9, 2013, 
Secretary of State John Kerry made his now famous statement indicating 
that war could be avoided if Syria agreed to destroy its stockpiles of 
chemical weapons. Whether this statement was an off-the-cuff remark or a 
carefully planned diplomatic masterstroke—a maneuver so ingenious and 
subtle that even a Talleyrand would have been impressed—is not known. 
Given the confusion that found expression in the initial responses of State 
Department and White House spokesmen, the argument could be plausibly 
made that Kerry, who is not an especially intelligent man, had not thought 
through the implications of his response to a reporter’s question. On the 
other hand, an argument could be made that Kerry’s seemingly ad-libbed 
Statement arose from secret discussions that had been held with Russia’s 
foreign minister, Sergei Lavrov. 

Whatever the truth may be, it is evident that the Obama administration’s 
rush to war confronted political problems not foreseen when it was 
announced. Based on unsubstantiated allegations that Syrian President 
Bashar al Assad had ordered a chemical weapons attack, the United States 
threatened to carry out a punitive military strike against Syria. 

The Obama administration’s decision to attack Syria quickly, with a 
massive aerial bombardment, was determined by the desperate situation 
confronting the US-backed rebel forces. In 2012, Obama declared that 


Assad would have to give up power. As of 2013, the United States and its 
Gulf State allies, particularly Saudi Arabia and Qatar, had poured billions of 
dollars into the anti-Assad insurgency. Obama had been assured by the CIA 
that the insurgency would be successful. However, with the support of Iran 
and Hezbollah in Lebanon, Assad’s forces had gone on the offensive. 

A report published on June 6 by the Institute for the Study of War, a 
research group that seeks to articulate a strategy for the US military, stated 
that an offensive launched by the regime against the rebel-held town of al- 
Qusayr “effectively altered the balance of power on the ground and serves 
as a critical turning point in the civil war.” The Institute argued that the 
international community [i.e., the US and its allies] “will have to do 
something to decisively change the balance of power on the ground ahead 


of the negotiations.”+ 


On July 25, 2013, leaders of the Syrian opposition— 
in reality, political agents of the United States—met with John Kerry. In the 
course of an hour-long meeting, they informed the secretary that the 
situation was “desperate” and called for swift action by the United States to 
forestall the collapse of the insurgency. 

Less than a month passed between that fateful July 25 meeting of the 
Syrian opposition with the secretary of state, and the August 21 poison gas 
attack in Ghouta. The connection between the two events—the meeting 
with its desperate pleas for American military action, and the mysterious 
gas attack only twenty-seven days later—is all too obvious. The realization 
that the war was going against the insurgents, who are led by CIA and 
Saudi flunkies, impelled the US to play its “chemical weapons” card as a 
pretext for a military attack. Unlike the Assad government—which was 
defeating the CIA-backed insurgency and had no reason to deploy chemical 
weapons—the United States, its allies, and the insurgents desperately 
needed a dramatic event to justify the bombardment of Damascus. One can 
be reasonably certain that the CIA knows far more about the planning and 
execution of the poison gas attack than does Bashar al Assad. The Obama 


administration calculated that a US attack would shatter the offensive 
capabilities of the Syrian government and tip the military advantage to the 
insurgency. At the very least, in the event of negotiations to end the civil 
war, military action would serve as a means of strengthening the position of 
the US and its Gulf States allies. 

That was the plan! What was not foreseen was the overwhelming 
popular opposition within the United States and Europe to yet another war. 
Despite all the efforts of the media, the broad mass of the people was not 
buying into the pro-war propaganda. This time, even as the media wildly 
pressed all the familiar buttons, the public failed to react as expected. The 
first sign of serious trouble came on August 29, when the war resolution 
introduced by British Prime Minister Cameron was voted down. Deprived 
of the cover of an international coalition, Obama decided that he needed a 
congressional resolution to provide the war with political legitimacy. The 
initial indications were that Congress would adopt a resolution authorizing 
an attack. The leaders of both parties in the Senate and House declared their 
support. 

But Congress was overwhelmed by the outpouring of opposition. In 
many constituencies, popular sentiment, as measured by letters to 
representatives, was running nine to one against an attack. In one 
memorable incident, Senator John McCain was denounced at a town hall 
meeting. The lies that had been told to obtain support for the now 
discredited wars in Afghanistan and Iraq had not been forgotten. 

By last weekend, it had become obvious that the Obama administration 
and the entire political establishment were disoriented by the popular 
resistance to the war. Living in a world of manufactured public opinion, 
they were not prepared for the expression of real public opinion. Even if 
Kerry’s fumbling remark on September 9 was a political slip, the secretary’s 
confusion reflected the confusion within the administration. 


Despite the initial efforts of White House and State Department 
spokesmen to dismiss, as a mere rhetorical exercise, Kerry’s suggestion that 
war could be avoided, the Obama administration shifted course later in the 
day and indicated a willingness to call off immediate military action, 
pending the destruction of Syria’s chemical warfare arsenal. 

It seems that the immediate threat of another major US military 
intervention has receded. But the postponement of war does not lessen the 
likelihood, indeed, the inevitability, of the outbreak of a major war. As the 
bellicose statements emanating from Washington make clear, the “military 
option” remains on the table. Nor is Syria the only target for military attack. 
US operations against Syria would set the stage for a clash with Iran. 
Further, the logic of US imperialism’s drive for global dominance leads to a 
confrontation with Russia and China. Nor can it be excluded that the 
conflict of interests between the major imperialist powers—for example, 
the United States and Germany—might, under certain conditions, 
metastasize into armed conflict. 

The danger of war does not arise out of one or another local dispute or 
conflict, but out of the logic of the crisis of US and world capitalism. Prior 
to the outbreak of World War I in 1914 and World War II in 1939, there 
were a number of significant “war scares.” On several occasions, the major 
powers were brought to the brink of war, only to pull back at the last 
minute. The crisis of September 1938—when Hitler’s demand for the 
annexation of the Sudetenland, a strategic section of Czechoslovakia, 
seemed to make war unavoidable—was concluded when British Prime 
Minister Chamberlain acceded to Nazi Germany’s ultimatum. Chamberlain 
returned to England proclaiming that the agreement had secured “peace in 
our time.” There was general jubilation among the masses of people. Even 
within Germany, the popular sentiment was—to Hitler’s great displeasure— 
overwhelmingly against war. 


But as Trotsky warned in 1938, “imperialist antagonisms reach an 
impasse at the height of which separate clashes and bloody local 
disturbances . . . must inevitably coalesce into a conflagration of world 
dimensions.”2 Within a year, World War II had broken out. 

The diplomatic games and intrigues in which Mr. Obama and Mr. Putin 
engage cannot alter the fundamental trajectory of imperialism. Even if the 
bombardment of Syria has been delayed, the interests and contradictions 
that lead to war persist and will not be resolved peacefully. The United 
States, France, Britain and the Gulf States are expanding their financial and 
logistical support for the anti-Assad rebels. 


The United States and Syria 


The most striking characteristic of the media coverage and presentation of 
the Obama administration’s preparations for a military attack on Syria is the 
complete absence of any examination of the historical context, legal 
implications (from the standpoint of international law), or political 
motivations. Everything that is stated or claimed by the US government is 
taken at face value, as if its veracity is beyond doubt. Though the Obama 
administration was not able, and did not even attempt, to present any 
convincing physical and forensic evidence that the Assad regime was 
responsible for the alleged chemical weapons attack, let alone provide a 
motive that would explain why Assad would cross the “Red Line” and risk 
a US attack, the establishment press and media immediately and completely 
accepted the administration’s story. 

The people who run these institutions are not stupid or naive. They know 
that the administration is lying in order to implement an unstated and 
hidden agenda. But the media functions entirely as an instrument of 
propaganda, and it simply ignores the legal implications of an attack on 
Syria, which would be a violation of international law. 


There is no historical context whatever. The public is led to believe that 
the role of the US is entirely altruistic, driven by compassion for the 
suffering of the Syrian people, who are being oppressed by a ruthless 
dictator—or, as George H.W. Bush said of Saddam Hussein in 1990: “Hitler 
revisited.” There are references in the media to one hundred thousand dead 
in the civil war, as if the US is merely a horrified bystander, bearing no 
responsibility whatever for the bloody events in that country. 

Even comparatively well-informed Americans, who have been following 
the news attentively as this crisis has unfolded, would not have come across 
any of the following historical facts, critical to an understanding of the 
policies of the Obama administration. 

Stretching all the way back to the 1940s, the United States has a long 
history of direct intervention in Syria, and subversion of its governments. 
Once the old colonial power France was forced, under pressure from the 
US, to cede formal independence to Syria, in 1946, the Truman 
administration sought to ensure that the post-colonial regime would protect 
American corporate-financial interests, centered on the oil industry, and 
accept the dictates of the United States’ Cold War anti-Soviet strategy. This 
meant support for all US efforts to block the growth of the influence of the 
Soviet Union in the Middle East and to suppress communist and other left- 
wing movements in the country. 

In 1948—49, the Truman administration was alarmed by the growth of 
the Syrian Communist Party and the increasingly friendly relations between 
the left-bourgeois nationalist regime of President Shukri Quwatly and the 
Soviet Union. After months of preparation by the CIA, Syrian army Chief 
of Staff Husni Zaim overthrew Quwatly on March 30, 1949. The guiding 
role of the US in the coup has been well documented. According to 
Professor Douglas Little, a specialist in Syrian history and politics: 


Recently declassified records, however, confirm that beginning 
on November 30, 1948, [CIA operative Stephen] Meade met 


secretly with Colonel Zaim at least six times to discuss the 
“possibility [of an] army supported dictatorship.”2 


There was some concern in the Truman administration that the 
unpopularity of the Zaim regime might prove a political liability. But 
Zaim’s performance as Syrian strongman in the aftermath of the coup 
delighted Washington: 


On 16 May, Zaim approved the long-delayed TAPLINE 
concession, removing the final obstacle to ARAMCO’s [Arab 
American Oil Company] plan to pipe Saudi oil to the 
Mediterranean. Two weeks later he broadened his anti-Soviet 
campaign by banning the Communist Party and jailing dozens 
of left-wing dissidents.4 


However, Zaim was intensely unpopular; he was overthrown and 
executed on August 14, 1949, less than five months after seizing power. 
Despite this setback, the CIA found another military figure, Colonel Adib 
Shishakli, who gained power in a coup organized with US support on 
December 19, 1949. Shishakli’s pro-US regime lasted until February 1954, 
when it was overthrown in a bloodless coup. Shishakli was eventually 
assassinated in Brazil in 1964. His death did not end the involvement of the 
Shishakli family in Syrian politics. His grandson and namesake, Adib 
Shishakli, a right-wing businessman with close ties to the Saudi royal 
family, is currently a leading member of the Syrian opposition. He was 
among those who participated in the July 25, 2013 meeting with Secretary 
Kerry at the United Nations. 

After the 1954 overthrow of Colonel Shishakli, the US was dissatisfied 
with the renewed growth of the left and a rising tide of popular resentment 
against American meddling in Syrian _ politics. The Eisenhower 
administration was troubled by the popularity of the “progressive front,” 
which was backed by elements in the Syrian army led by Colonel Adnan 


Malki. The United States was particularly angry that Malki’s faction 
opposed Syrian membership in the anti-Soviet Baghdad Pact, modeled on 
NATO, which the Eisenhower administration set up in January 1955. On 
April 22, 1955, Malki was assassinated at a soccer match, by a member of 
the pro-US and right-wing Syrian Social National Party. An official 
investigation into the assassination found that the US was a major supporter 
and financier of the SSNP, which had well-known close ties to the CIA. 

In the aftermath of Malki’s assassination, a wave of popular outrage 
ensured the election of Quwatly to the presidency in August 1955. 
Dissatisfied with the outcome of the election and the new regime’s closer 
ties with the Soviet Union, the US set out to organize yet another coup. 
Working closely with its counterparts in British intelligence, the CIA and 
the British SIS developed Operation Straggle, an early model of the present 
US-orchestrated “rebel” insurgency: 


The original CIA-SIS plan appears to have called for Turkey to 
stage border incidents, British operatives to stir up the desert 
tribes, and American agents to mobilize SSNP guerillas, all of 
which would trigger a pro-Western coup by “indigenous 
anticommunist elements within Syria” supported, if necessary, 
by Iraqi troops. What Washington perceived as a deteriorating 
situation in Damascus made Straggle more and more attractive.2 


The coup planned by the CIA was scheduled to take place on 
October 25, 1956. The CIA had provided $150,000 to the conspirators. But 
the operation was postponed because the British, without informing the US, 
had initiated another operation—the disastrous invasion of Egypt that ended 
in political humiliation for Britain. Though delayed, US plans for the 
eventual overthrow of the Syrian government continued. In January 1957, 
the administration proclaimed the Eisenhower Doctrine, which asserted the 
intent of the US to use troops to counter Soviet influence in the Middle 


East. This doctrine was overwhelmingly ratified by both houses of 
Congress. 

Operation Straggle was refurbished and renamed Operation Wappen. 
According to Professor Little: 


Howard Stone, a CIA political action specialist with experience 
in Tehran and Khartoum, had been planning a coup with 
dissidents inside the Syrian army for three months. Meanwhile, 
former president Adib Shishakli secretly arrived in Beirut where 
he assured Kermit Roosevelt that he was ready to reassume 
power in Syria.® 


Unfortunately for the United States, Syrian intelligence was well 
informed of the US-backed conspiracy. On August 12, 1957, the Syrian 
counterintelligence chief expelled Stone and other CIA plotters, and 
rounded up their operatives within the country. The Eisenhower 
administration was furious and considered military action, but backed off 
when it received a blunt message from Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, 
warning Eisenhower not to intervene. 

The continuous and relentless efforts of the United States to exert control 
over Syria left a legacy of resentment and bitterness. As Professor Little 
observes, “by the mid-1950s Syrian leaders as diverse as the moderate 
Quwatly and the communist Bakdash were using rumors of CIA 
conspiracies, most of them all too true, to whip up the hatred for the United 
States that Eisenhower so lamented.”2 


The post-Soviet drive for global hegemony 


The efforts of the US to subvert Syria did not end with the Cold War. With 
the dissolution of the Soviet Union in 1991, no country existed that might 
place some restraint on the exercise of US military power. The decision of 
the United States to go to war against Iraq in 1990—91—once it had become 


clear that the Soviet Union was heading rapidly to dissolution—was a 
herald of what the first President Bush proclaimed to be a “New World 
Order.” In 1992, the Pentagon unveiled its new military strategic plan, 
which bluntly asserted that the United States would not tolerate the 
emergence of a new challenger to its hegemonic position. 

Since the 1960s, the global economic preeminence of the United States 
had been in decline. The world’s largest creditor nation had become, by the 
onset of the 1990s, its largest debtor. However, the United States still 
enjoyed overwhelming military superiority over all existing and potential 
rivals, and it was determined to use this advantage to secure its position as 
the dominant world power. The 1990s witnessed the escalating use of 
military force by the United States to achieve its global geopolitical goal. 
As Trotsky had foreseen in the 1930s, whereas Germany under Hitler 
sought only to organize Europe, the aim of American imperialism was to 
organize the world. He predicted that humanity would be compelled to 
confront the global eruption of US militarism. The events of the last decade 
of the twentieth century and the first decade of the twenty-first have 
substantiated Trotsky’s farsightedness. 

The United States launched its first war against Iraq in 1991. In 1992, it 
instigated the breakup of Yugoslavia, initiating sectarian warfare that set the 
stage for the 1999 war against Serbia. Under Clinton, in early 1993, the US 
made its first substantial foray into Somalia, whose location on the Horn of 
Africa invests that impoverished country with immense strategic 
significance. Though the initial intervention ended in disaster, the Somalian 
operation was followed by an expansion of US operations in Africa, 
symbolized by the creation in 2007 of AFRICOM, the strategic center of 
US military operations on the continent. 

However, the Middle East remained a central focus of US operations, not 
only because of the huge economic and strategic significance of oil, but also 
because it had come to be seen by American strategists as the essential 


gateway to the American conquest of the greatest geopolitical asset: the vast 
Eurasian landmass, stretching from Russia to the border of China. The 
dissolution of the USSR in 1991 transformed the geopolitics of the region. 
Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan and Kazakhstan became 
independent states. The Caucasus and Caspian Sea regions were suddenly a 
major factor in the world oil market, as well as in the markets of other key 
natural resources. For the United States, the dissolution of the USSR 
provided an extraordinary opportunity to project its power into this vast 
region, especially under conditions in which Russia was still reeling from 
the devastating consequences of the Soviet breakup. 

The central role of Eurasia—or what the renowned early twentieth 
century geostrategist Sir Halford Mackinder called “the world island”—in 
the military strategy of the United States, has become all too obvious. The 
United States has been at war in Iraq, Afghanistan, Yemen and Pakistan 
during the past decade. However, dominance in Eurasia cannot be secured 
until the United States has overcome the resistance of three major countries, 
whose own interests in the region are even more direct than those of the 
United States—Iran, Russia and China. Of these three countries, the 
challenge posed by Iran is the most pressing. Its geographic position makes 
it a major factor in the power relations of the Middle East and Central Asia. 
It dominates the Persian Gulf, through which pass the bulk of supertankers 
that transport the oil of Saudi Arabia and the Gulf States to the world. It 
shares borders with Turkmenistan, Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

The ClIA-sponsored coup of 1953, which overthrew the Iranian 
nationalist government of Mossadegh, and reinstalled the hated Shah on the 
Peacock Throne, ensured US control of Iran for a quarter century. Shah 
Reza Pahlavi relied on the mechanisms of a brutal police state, backed by 
the United States. Countless thousands of communists, workers, and 
students were murdered in the torture chambers of the Shah’s secret police, 


known as SAVAK. The Iranian Revolution of 1979 overthrew this savage 
regime. 

For over thirty years, a central US objective has been to destroy the 
government established in 1979, and reimpose US control over Iran. In the 
1980s, the Reagan administration backed Saddam Hussein’s Iraqi regime in 
its eight-year war against Iran. In 1988, the United States encouraged and 
provided key intelligence for Saddam Hussein’s use of chemical weapons 
against Iranian soldiers. 

The furor over Iran’s alleged plans to develop a nuclear weapon is bound 
up with Washington’s drive to destroy Iran’s capacity to thwart US 
ambitions in the Middle East and Central Asia. How this is to be ultimately 
achieved—through the instigation of civil war, a direct attack, or a 
combination of the two—is still not decided. However, the determination of 
the United States to overthrow the Syrian regime and replace it with a 
puppet government is inextricably linked to Washington’s struggle against 
Iran. Bashar al Assad must go, as far as the US is concerned, because his 
regime is a critical ally of Iran. The overthrow of the Assad regime would 
serve to isolate Iran, weaken its influence in the Middle East, and render it 
more vulnerable to attack. 

The most critical constituency of the Syrian regime is the Alawite 
population, whose religion is an offshoot of Shiism. In Iran, the Shiites 
comprise the largest section of the population. This is why the United 
States, in its efforts to overthrow Assad, has been in a de facto operational 
alliance with Sunni-based Al Qaeda-related military forces. This fact has 
gone almost entirely unnoted in the US media. 


The decade-long war against Syria 


In the media narrative, the Obama administration has been a more or less 
passive bystander, as the civil war in Syria unfolded. Except for the 
violation of its “Red Line,” the Obama administration had no desire to 


intervene in the conflict. The media simply ignores the fact that the United 
States has been escalating political, economic and military pressure against 
Damascus for more than a decade. In his State of the Union Address in 
January 2002, President George W. Bush described Iran, Iraq, and North 
Korea as the “Axis of Evil.” In May 2002, Undersecretary of State John 
Bolton gave a speech titled “Beyond the Axis of Evil,” in which he 
expanded Bush’s list to include Cuba, Libya, and Syria. 

One year later, the Bush administration signed into law the “Syrian 
Accountability and Lebanese Sovereignty Restoration Act of 2003,” which 
imposed significant sanctions against the Assad regime. The act passed with 
overwhelming bipartisan support, following congressional hearings at 
which opponents were not permitted to testify. The aggressive implications 
of the bill were understood by experts in Middle Eastern politics. In an 
essay published in the Spring 2004 issue of Middle East Policy, Professor 
Stephen Zunes of the University of San Francisco warned: 


The Syrian Accountability Act could serve as a precursor to 
U.S. military action against Syria. It spells out, in more detail 
than the administration ever did regarding Iraq, reasons for a 
U.S. invasion. By declaring that “Syria’s acquisition of weapons 
of mass destruction and ballistic missile programs threaten . . . 
the national security interests of the United States,” Congress 
would find it difficult to then deny any request by the president 
to authorize military action.2 


Do oil and natural gas have anything to do with the Syrian 
insurgency? 


Nearly fifteen years ago, on the eve of the US assault on Serbia, I 
exchanged correspondence with the noted historian William Keylor, author 
of a widely used textbook on world politics in the twentieth century. His 
work had capably exposed the material interests concealed behind the 


imperialists’ sugary phrases about human rights. However, Dr. Keylor was 
convinced that the bombing of Serbia by the United States was motivated 
by only the noblest of intentions, untainted by unstated geopolitical, let 
alone economic, interests. He found it nothing less than absurd to suggest 
that war in the Balkans had anything whatsoever to do with America’s 
efforts to establish its dominance in the oil- and natural gas-rich regions of 
the Middle East and Central Asia! To believe that there existed a link 
between the military operations of the United States and oil interests was 
nothing less than an expression of crude economic determinism. 

At the risk of rendering myself vulnerable to the charge of being a 
“vulgar Marxist”—that is, one who believes that economic interests play a 
far greater role in shaping global geopolitics than the moral ideals 
hypocritically invoked by imperialist governments—permit me to call your 
attention to the appearance on July 25, 2013 of Dr. Jeffrey Mankoff of the 
Center for Strategic and International Studies (CSIS) before the House 
Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Europe, Eurasia and Emerging Threats. 

Dr. Mankoff’s testimony explained the increasing global significance of 
oil and natural gas deposits that are located in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
He noted: 


[T]he Levant Basin in the Eastern Mediterranean holds around 
122 trillion cubic feet (or 3.45 trillion cubic meters) of 
undiscovered, technically recoverable natural gas, along with 
1.7 billion barrels of crude oil. Most of the currently known 
deposits are off the coast of Israel, and in adjacent fields of off 
[sic] Cyprus. Additional, still undiscovered fields may be 
located off the coasts of Lebanon and Syria. While the currently 
recognized volumes are small relative to those found in the 
Persian Gulf, Russia, or the Caspian Sea Basin, they are large 
enough to have a significant impact on the energy security of 


States in the Eastern Mediterranean, and make some, albeit more 
limited, contribution to energy security in Europe.2 


As always, the presence of substantial deposits of oil and natural gas 
intensifies conflicts, both between the regional states and their financial 
elites, which hope to profit from the riches that lie below the earth. 
Likewise, conflicts increase among the major powers, which evaluate the 
implications of oil and gas deposits in terms of not only money, but also 
geopolitical advantage. Already, there are bitter disputes among regional 
States over ownership rights and the means by which oil and natural gas will 
be transported to global markets. To his credit, Dr. Mankoff, unlike the 
professor with whom I corresponded in 1999, recognizes that conflict over 
resources is playing a major role in exacerbating tensions. He testified: 


The oil and gas resources of the Eastern Mediterranean sit, 
however, at the heart of one of the most geopolitically complex 
regions of the world. The Israeli-Palestinian conflict, tensions 
between Israel and Lebanon, the frozen conflict on Cyprus, and 
difficult relations among Turkey, the Republic of Cyprus, and 
Greece all complicate efforts to develop and sell energy from 
the Eastern Mediterranean. The Syrian civil war has injected a 
new source of economic and geopolitical uncertainty, and 
standing in the background is Russia, which is seeking to enter 
the Eastern Mediterranean energy bonanza, and to maintain its 
position as the major supplier of oil and gas for European 
markets.12 


Elite opinion and mass opinion 


By now, it should come as no surprise that the media has all but ignored the 
complex problems of geopolitics and economics that underlie the drive 
toward war. Except for occasional articles, usually in lesser-known 


publications, coverage of the crisis in the mass media consists almost 
entirely of propaganda. This very fact makes popular opposition to war all 
the more significant. It has developed in opposition to the relentless pro-war 
propaganda of the media. During the past month, broadcast media and 
newspapers have done their best, or should we say their worst, to whip the 
population into a frenzy. One particularly notable feature of contemporary 
pro-war propaganda is the persistent call for the killing of leaders of 
countries targeted for attack by the United States. This was the case with 
Slobodan Milosevic of Serbia, Saddam Hussein of Iraq, and Muammar 
Gaddafi of Libya. They are all now dead. 

Calls for the killing of Assad are now common in the media. In its issue 
of August 31, 2013, the Economist declared that Assad “should be shown as 
little mercy as he has shown to the people he claims to govern. If an 
American missile then hits Mr Assad himself, so be it. He and his 
henchmen have only themselves to blame.” Bret Stephens of the Wall 
Street Journal wrote on August 27: “Should President Obama decide to 
order a military strike against Syria, his main order of business must be to 
kill Bashar Assad. Also, Bashar’s brother and principal henchman, Maher. 
Also, everyone else in the Assad family with a claim on political power.”/4 

The redoubtable A. Barton Hinkle of the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
advised his readers on September 4, “The most obvious advantage of killing 
Assad is that it would do precisely what the president wants to do: send a 
message that certain crimes against humanity will meet with swift 
punishment.”!2 

Among the first to urge the murder of Assad was the prominent “left” 
liberal columnist Peter Beinart. Writing in The Daily Beast more than one 
year ago, on June 11, 2012, Beinart said: 


Let me propose an unpleasant thought experiment: Maybe 
America should try to kill Bashar al Assad? ... 


In fact, it’s hard to discern any principle that distinguishes 
killing Assad from the targeted assassinations and humanitarian 
wars that command significant American political support . . . 

But the larger question is how far we’re willing to go in 
prioritizing American security interests and humanitarian ideals 
over national sovereignty and international law. Given how far 
America has moved in that direction in recent years, trying to 
assassinate Bashar al Assad doesn’t seem radical at all.14 


The people who write such lines are not simply degraded individuals. If 
one proceeds on the basis of the principles established at the 1946 war 
crimes trials of Nazi leaders held in Nuremberg, they are criminals. They 
are guilty of war propaganda, which was declared an illegal activity by the 
Nuremberg tribunal. Since the basic principle established at Nuremberg was 
that waging an aggressive war—defined as a war that is launched not in 
response to a clear and imminent threat of attack, but rather, for the purpose 
of achieving certain political or economic objectives—is a crime, it follows 
that those who incite war are themselves engaged in criminal activity. As 
explained by Professor John B. Whitton in 1971, in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science : 


Hence, since a war of aggression is now declared illegal, 
propaganda as incitement to commit this offense also constitutes 
a violation of the law of nations. 

The war crimes trials in Germany and Japan following World 
War II stand as a precedent, not only for the rule that aggressive 
war is a crime but also for the norm against ideological 


ageression.12 


In his discussion of war propaganda as a crime, Whitton specifically 
refers to defamatory propaganda, a form of propaganda that seeks to 


foment war through the incitement of mass hatred against the leaders of 
“enemy” countries. 

This is an important concept. It is one thing to expose, and even 
denounce, political leaders who may, in fact, be guilty of reprehensible acts. 
But calls for assassination have as their aim not only the dehumanization of 
an individual, but also, by extension, the citizens of the country he leads. 
Above all, such propaganda seeks to extinguish, within the people of the 
aggressor country, all critical faculties, to render them oblivious to all legal 
norms, and to lower their consciousness to the level of a lynch mob or, just 
about as bad, passive eyewitnesses to crimes against humanity. 

It should also be pointed out that journalists have not restricted their 
approval of state killing to foreign leaders who have run afoul of the 
geopolitical interests of the American state. Last month, Michael Grunwald, 
a senior editor of Time magazine, fired off a twitter message that read: “TI 
can’t wait to write a defense of the drone strike that takes out Julian 
Assange.” 

Such a statement by a leading American journalist reveals all too clearly 
the essential link between the eruption of American imperialism and the 
unrestrained growth of fascistic tendencies within the ruling class and the 
political establishment that serves its interests. 

Finally, how is one to account for the vast political chasm that has 
opened up between official, ferociously pro-war public opinion, and the real 
antiwar feeling that predominates among the mass of the population? The 
answer is to be found in the unbridgeable social chasm separating the super- 
rich elite that rules the United States, from the financial and social 
conditions confronting the broad mass of the population. The wealthiest 5 
percent of the population—not to mention the richest 0.1 (one in a 
thousand) and 0.01 (one in ten thousand) percent—live in an entirely 
different social universe from that of the overwhelming majority of the 
country. The economists Piketty and Saez have just released a study that 


shows that 95 percent of all gains in household income since 2009, the 
official beginning of the so-called economic “recovery,” went into the 
pockets of the richest 1 percent of the population! Those on the top have 
lost all sense of reality. They simply are incapable of an empathetic 
awareness of the conditions and sentiments of the great mass of the 
population. That is why the Obama administration and the media so 
completely misjudged the mood of the American people. 

The conmen and swindlers of the ruling elite and their political and 
media bagmen are losing their hold over the consciousness of the people. 
The antiwar sentiments of the working class, both within the United States 
and internationally, express an emerging anticapitalist consciousness, which 
will become ever more apparent and politically articulate. 

The fight against imperialism, war, social inequality and political 
repression is inextricably bound up with the fight against capitalism. 
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Reclaim the Revolutionary Traditions 
of May Day! 


On Sunday, May 4, the International Committee of the Fourth International 
will hold an international online rally to celebrate May Day 2014. The 
purpose of this rally, which will be open to listeners from all over the world, 
is to reclaim the revolutionary socialist traditions of this historic day of 
international working class solidarity. 

The working class must learn from the experiences through which it has 
passed, and this year’s May Day resonates with history. The celebration of 
May Day one hundred years ago, in 1914, occurred barely three months 
before the outbreak of World War I, the seminal catastrophe of the twentieth 
century. The thousands of workers, in all the major capitals of Europe, who 
participated in rallies on that fateful holiday in 1914, proclaimed their 
opposition to imperialism and capitalist militarism. The mass working class 
organizations of the day—above all, the Social Democratic Party in 
Germany and the Socialist Party in France—had been warning for years 
that the relentless struggle of the major capitalist powers over colonies and 
spheres of influence, accompanied by ever greater expenditures on 
armaments, would lead to war. 

Just eighteen months earlier, in November 1912, the Second 
International—at a congress in Basel, Switzerland attended by delegates 
from socialist parties from all over the world—passed a resolution that 
called upon the parties and organizations of the working class to do 
everything in their power to prevent the outbreak of war. But if war could 


not be stopped, the delegates of the Second International pledged “to utilize 
the economic and political crisis created by war to arouse the people and 
thereby to hasten the downfall of capitalist class rule.” 

It was not long before that pledge was put to the test. In the summer of 
1914, a minor political incident in the Bosnian city of Sarajevo—the 
assassination of the Austrian Archduke Franz Ferdinand—triggered a 
European-wide crisis that escalated, within a matter of weeks, into a war 
between Germany and Austria-Hungary on the one side, and France, Great 
Britain, and Russia on the other. 

Confronted with the reality of war, the leaders of the largest mass 
socialist parties in Germany, France, Britain, and Austria repudiated their 
programs and declared their support for the military actions of their national 
ruling classes. On Tuesday, August 4, 1914, in an unprecedented political 
betrayal of the working class, the Social Democratic delegates in the 
German Reichstag voted unanimously in support of financial credits needed 
to fund the war. 

The consequence of this betrayal was the death of tens of millions during 
the next four years of imperialist war. The flower of working class youth 
from all over the world perished in the bloodbath of the struggle of 
powerful national capitalist interests for world domination—particularly 
those of Germany, France, Britain, and the United States, which entered the 
war in 1917. During the four years of war, the names of rivers, towns and 
even a peninsula—Somme, Marne, Ypres, Verdun and Gallipoli—became 
synonymous with mass killing. 

Not all socialists abandoned their principles. Opposing the betrayal of 
the Second International, the greatest Marxists of that epoch not only 
condemned the war but also explained its essential causes. Vladimir Lenin, 
leader of the Russian Bolshevik Party, showed that the war arose inevitably 
out of the contradictions of the world imperialist system, dominated by 
finance capital and massive corporate monopolies. Leon Trotsky, who had 


come to prominence as a major leader of the 1905 revolution in Russia, 
explained that the war was the explosive manifestation of the contradiction 
between the development of world economy and the archaic system of 
national states. 

Lenin and Trotsky foresaw that the objective contradictions that led to 
the outbreak of a global imperialist war would also lead to world socialist 
revolution. It was on the basis of this perspective that they called for the 
creation of a new revolutionary international and laid the political 
foundations for the victory of the first socialist revolution in Russia in 
October 1917. 

The victory of the October Revolution triggered a massive movement of 
the European and international working class that forced an end to the 
imperialist war. But in the absence of a Marxist leadership comparable to 
the Bolshevik Party in Russia, the post-war revolutionary wave was pushed 
back, and European capitalism, with the assistance of a now dominant 
American capitalism, survived. 

Within the Soviet Union, isolated by the defeats suffered by the 
European working class, the conservative bureaucracy led by Stalin 
gradually usurped political power from the working class. The 
revolutionary internationalist principles, upon which the October 
Revolution had been based, were replaced with Stalin’s reactionary 
nationalist program of “socialism in one country.” This rejection of Marxist 
internationalism divorced the fate of the Soviet Union as a workers state 
from the victory of the socialist revolution beyond its borders. 

In practice, Stalin’s program meant the subordination of the international 
working class to the parochial nationalist interests of the Soviet 
bureaucracy, which was concerned, above all, with defending its privileges 
within the USSR. Exercising immense political influence through the 
Communist parties of the Third International, Stalinism disoriented and 
misled the working class, resulting in a series of major defeats, the most 


catastrophic of which was the coming to power of Hitler’s Nazi party in 
Germany in January 1933. 

Leon Trotsky, who had been expelled from the Russian Communist 
Party in 1927 and deported from the USSR in 1929, recognized that the 
victory of fascism in Germany would lead to a second world war, far more 
terrible than the first. Nothing could prevent war except the overthrow of 
capitalism. But the achievement of this task required building, once again, a 
new international—the Fourth International. 

In the founding document of the Fourth International, published just one 
year before the outbreak of World War II, Trotsky provided a concise and 
devastatingly accurate picture of the state of world capitalism: 


Mankind’s productive forces stagnate. Already new inventions 
and improvements fail to raise the level of material wealth. 
Conjunctural crises under the conditions of the social crisis of 
the whole capitalist system inflict ever heavier deprivations and 
sufferings upon the masses. Growing unemployment, in its turn, 
deepens the financial crisis of the state and undermines the 
unstable monetary systems. Democratic regimes, as well as 
fascist, stagger on from one bankruptcy to another. 

The bourgeoisie itself sees no way out. In countries where it 
has already been forced to stake its last upon the card of 
fascism, it now toboggans with closed eyes toward an economic 
and military catastrophe. In the historically privileged countries, 
i.e., in those where the bourgeoisie can still for a certain period 
permit itself the luxury of democracy at the expense of national 
accumulations (Great Britain, France, United States, etc.) all of 
capital’s traditional parties are in a state of perplexity bordering 
on paralysis of will... . 

International relations present no better picture. Under the 
increasing tension of capitalist disintegration, imperialist 


antagonisms reach an impasse at the height of which separate 
clashes and bloody local disturbances (Ethiopia, Spain, the Far 
East, Central Europe) must inevitably coalesce into a 
conflagration of world dimensions. The bourgeoisie, of course, 
is aware of the mortal danger to its domination represented by a 
new war. But that class is now immeasurably less capable of 
averting war than on the eve of 1914.4 


Trotsky summed up his characterization of the world crisis of capitalism 
with a warning: “Without a socialist revolution, in the next historical period 
at that, a catastrophe threatens the whole culture of mankind.” 

This warning was confirmed in all its tragic dimensions. Seventy-five 
years ago, in September 1939, the Second World War began. It was not a 
struggle between “democracy” and “fascism.” Like the First World War, the 
Second World War was, in essence, a struggle among the imperialist powers 
for geopolitical and economic dominance, in which each of the main 
contenders sought to effect a redivision of global resources most favorable 
to itself. Hitler differed from his capitalist adversaries in Britain and the 
United States only to the extent that he expressed, in its most brutal form, 
the crimes of which imperialism was capable. But by the time the war 
ended, with the dropping of two atomic bombs on Japan, Democratic 
American President Harry Truman, a mild-mannered haberdasher from 
Missouri, served notice on the world that the insane Nazi dictator had not 
owned the patents on all the techniques of mass murder. American 
imperialism had come into its own. 

In the aftermath of the staggering wreckage of World War II, which had 
cost approximately sixty million lives, the world economy expanded. There 
was, after all, so much to be rebuilt. The ensuing three decades of national 
state reformism witnessed a significant rise in living standards, not only 
within the advanced capitalist countries but also in the Soviet Union. The 
Chinese Revolution ended direct imperialist domination of that brutally 


oppressed country. A wave of mass anti-colonial struggles swept through 
the “Third World.” 

But the basic historic problem of the twentieth century was not resolved. 
Capitalism had managed to survive the devastating thirty-year crisis of 
1914-1945. The years of post-war prosperity witnessed the growing 
opportunist degeneration of the Stalinist and social democratic 
bureaucracies of the labor movement. As post-war expansion abated and the 
tendency toward crisis reasserted itself—first and foremost in the United 
States—the bureaucracies did not merely prove themselves unable and 
unwilling to fight capitalism. They deployed all the resources at their 
disposal to ensure the defeat of every effort by the working class to find a 
revolutionary response to the developing crisis of capitalism. 

As always, the bureaucracies looked after themselves. But the decisive 
factor underlying the impotence of the old mass organizations of the 
working class—political parties and trade unions—was the bankruptcy of 
their national-reformist programs in a new period characterized by the 
unprecedented global integration of the capitalist system. Utilizing the 
revolutionary advances in technology, with all their implications for the 
process of production, the international ruling class, led by the United 
States, began a ruthless and unrelenting offensive against the working class 
in the late 1970s. The labor bureaucracies responded to this offensive by 
capitulating all down the line. The dissolution of the Stalinist regimes in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, between 1989 and 1991, was the 
culmination of this process. During the same period, the massacre of 
students in Tiananmen Square in June 1989, and the ensuing savage 
crackdown against the working class, played a critical role in suppressing 
mass opposition to the restoration of capitalism in China. 

In the late 1980s, as it prepared the ground for the dissolution of the 
USSR, the Soviet Stalinist bureaucracy under Gorbachev boasted of its 
“new thinking” in the field of international geopolitics. It mocked 


references to “imperialism,” which Gorbachev and his associates dismissed 
as a fiction invented by Lenin. With the end of the Soviet Union, a new age 
of universal peace would begin. 

These pathetic fantasies have been refuted by reality. The twenty-plus 
years following the dissolution of the USSR have been marked by 
escalating global conflict. Even before the Stalinist bureaucracy had 
completed the dissolution of the USSR, President George Herbert Walker 
Bush proclaimed, as he organized the first invasion of Iraq, the birth of a 
“New World Order.” 

The “War on Terror,” unleashed in 2001, has evolved into an 
unrestrained global military campaign to subordinate every part of the 
world to the interests of US imperialism. Particularly since the Wall Street 
crash of 2008, this process has assumed an especially acute form. In the 
past year alone, the United States has escalated military operations aimed at 
encircling China, threatened war against Syria and Iran, and organized a 
coup in Ukraine, with the intention of provoking a confrontation with 
Russia. 

The United States has not acted alone in this operation. The entire 
European Union, and especially Germany, has enthusiastically endorsed the 
confrontation with Russia. Even as the crisis in Ukraine was developing, 
German President Joachim Gauck declared that the time had come for 
Germany to play a role in world affairs commensurate with its economic 
power. He made it clear that this would involve the buildup and deployment 
of German military power. The crisis in Ukraine has been accompanied by a 
virulent anti-Russian campaign in the German media. A constant theme of 
this campaign has been embittered attacks on the deep-rooted hostility of 
the broad mass of the German people to militarism. 

The confrontation with Russia over Ukraine marks a new and dangerous 
turn in the orientation of the imperialist powers. The Gods of Imperialist 


War are athirst! As in the years that preceded World War I and World War 
II, a new division of the world is being prepared. 

Those who believe that war with China and Russia is an impossibility, 
that the major imperialist powers would not risk war with nuclear powers, 
are deluding themselves. The history of the twentieth century, with its two 
devastating world wars and its innumerable and bloody localized conflicts, 
has provided sufficient evidence of the risks the imperialist ruling classes 
are prepared to take. Indeed, they are prepared to risk the fate of all 
humanity and the planet itself. 

One hundred years after the outbreak of World War I and seventy-five 
years after the start of World War II, the struggle against the danger of a 
third imperialist cataclysm confronts the international working class. 

The International Committee of the Fourth International has called for 
this online celebration of May Day 2014 to sound the alarm and fight for 
the world-wide unity of the working class in the renewed struggle against 
imperialism. Reclaim May Day as a day of international class solidarity and 
the struggle for world socialism! 


1 Leon Trotsky, The Transitional Program, (New York: Labor Publications, 1981), p. 1. 
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The Capitalist Crisis and the Fight 
for Socialist Internationalism 


On behalf of the International Committee of the Fourth International, permit 
me to welcome working people and youth from all over the world who are 
participating in this first online international celebration of May Day 2014. 
The extraordinary response to this event—with listeners representing more 
than sixty countries—testifies to its immense political and _ historical 
significance. The rally represents a milestone in the development of a new 
international revolutionary movement of the working class for socialism. 
Those who are taking part represent an important cross-section of the 
international working class. The great diversity of the world’s population 
finds expression in this global audience. In this meeting, all the differences 
employed by the ruling elites to divide the masses—those of ethnicity, 
religion, nationality, language, gender and even that of age—dissolve in the 
face of the inescapable reality of the world capitalist crisis, the political 
imperatives of the class struggle, and the objectively revolutionary role of 
the international working class in modern society. 

This rally demonstrates that a new mood of social opposition to 
capitalism is emerging. There is a growing realization that the existing 
economic system is not only incapable of finding viable solutions to the 
problems that beset mankind, it is also driving the entire planet toward a 
catastrophe. 

May Day is the appropriate occasion for the working class to challenge 
the daily propaganda of the establishment media and to deliver its 


indictment of capitalist society. Rosa Luxemburg fondly recalled, and 
adopted as her own motto, the precept of Ferdinand Lassalle, who declared 
that the most revolutionary act consists of always proclaiming aloud “what 
is.” This is the principle that guides our actions today. At this rally, the 
International Committee will expose the reality of contemporary capitalism 
and imperialism. 

The political organization of society seems more and more to assume the 
structure of a prison for the criminally insane. But in this global prison, it is 
the sane—the great mass of the people—who are behind bars, while the 
madmen—consisting of capitalist politicians, the professional killers of the 
State intelligence agencies, corporate gangsters, and the swindlers of high 
finance—patrol the walls of the penitentiary, shotguns in hand. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago, following the dissolution of the Stalinist 
regimes in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, the ideological apologists 
of the ruling class proclaimed the irreversible triumph of capitalism over 
socialism. This triumphalism was based on the lie that Stalinism—the 
reactionary nationalist falsification of Marxism—represented socialism. 
The perpetuation of this lie required that the entire history of socialist 
opposition to Stalinism, of which the struggle waged by Leon Trotsky and 
the Fourth International was the most advanced expression, be distorted, 
falsified and even suppressed. 

The most delusional of the capitalist triumphalists proclaimed the “End 
of History.” The dissolution of the Soviet Union in 1991, they claimed, 
proved that bourgeois democracy, based upon the capitalist organization of 
economic life, is the unsurpassable and final stage of human progress. What 
a mockery history has made of these myopic soothsayers! The last twenty 
years have witnessed the relentless and accelerating breakdown of capitalist 
society. The signs of societal dysfunction are everywhere. Since the early 
1990s, the world capitalist economy has staggered from one crisis to 
another. Speculative booms that enriched a minuscule fraction of the 


world’s population have been followed again and again by devastating 
financial crashes, shattering the lives of hundreds of millions. 

The financial collapse of 2008, in which the criminal practices of the 
Wall Street elite played a major role, has left the world mired in an 
unending recession. Entire cities, and even countries, have been bankrupted. 
As unemployment rates remain at high levels, unknown since the Great 
Depression of the 1930s, a generation of young people has been shut out of 
the labor market and faces a future without opportunities or hope. For 
middle-aged and older workers, the gains won, and concessions extracted in 
the course of decades of struggle, have been repudiated. In the United 
States, the corrupt bastion of “free enterprise,” pensions are being gutted. 
Elderly workers in their seventies and even their eighties, who should be 
enjoying the fruits of their past labors, are now being compelled to haul 
their tired bodies to work, for which they are paid the minimum wage. In 
the meantime, the government and employers work relentlessly to 
substantially reduce, if not eliminate, the access of working people to 
decent medical care. 

Amid mounting social misery, staggering wealth is being concentrated in 
an infinitesimal segment of the world’s population. A study released by 
Oxfam, the international confederation of anti-poverty organizations, 
revealed that the richest eighty-five people in the world possess greater 
wealth than the poorest half of the world’s population, that is, 3.5 billion 
human beings. This means that, taken as an average, each of these eighty- 
five richest individuals possesses as much wealth as that of approximately 
41,176,000 people. Is any further commentary necessary on the irrationality 
and perversity of modern capitalism? 

Every aspect of the existing social structure and political order is 
corrupted by the power that such disgusting levels of wealth confer on a 
handful of billionaires. Ensconced in their world of unlimited wealth and 
privilege, these self-styled “masters of the universe” have themselves 


become detached from any sense of a social reality beyond their own 
desires. Karl Marx long ago described the mentality that prevails among the 
possessors of unfathomable wealth. If you were privy to their deepest 
thoughts, wrote Marx, this is what you would hear: 


I am bad, dishonest, unscrupulous, stupid; but money is 
honoured, and hence its possessor. Money is the supreme good, 
therefore its possessor is good. Money, besides, saves me from 
the trouble of being dishonest: I am therefore presumed honest. I 
am brainless, but money is the real brain of all things and how 
then should its possessor be brainless? .. . Do not I, who thanks 
to money am capable of all that the human heart longs for, 
possess all human capacities? Does not my money, therefore, 
transform all my incapacities into their contrary?+ 


The political principle that governs contemporary capitalist society is 
that of oligarchy, not democracy. The oligarchs in the United States and 
Britain have nothing to learn from their lesser imitators in Russia and 
China. The social pressures generated by the malignant growth of social 
inequality, bound up with intensified exploitation of the working class, 
cannot be managed within the traditional structures of bourgeois 
democracy. Within the United States, the invocations of democracy clash 
ever more openly with reality. Not a single banker went to jail for the 
sociopathic behavior responsible for the economic meltdown of September 
2008. But a deeply corrupted legal system shows no mercy to the poorest 
and most vulnerable sections of American society, whose desperate 
conditions are the direct consequence of the economic system that enriched 
the financial speculators and rewarded their criminality. 

In “the land of the free,” more than two million people are imprisoned 
within the sprawling network of state and federal penitentiaries that 
comprise the American gulag. All the inhumanity inherent in American 


capitalism finds its concentrated expression in the barbaric practice of 
capital punishment. Last week, the entire world could not conceal its 
revulsion in the face of the hideous state murder of an inmate in Oklahoma, 
whose horrible death by poisoning evoked images of medieval torture. 

Since 2001, the “War on Terror” has served as a pretext for the 
evisceration of democratic rights within the United States. Constitutional 
safeguards have been systematically dismantled. By order of the president, 
American citizens have been deprived of life and liberty, without due 
process of law. During the last fifteen years, the United States has become 
the most ruthless practitioner of imperialist lawlessness and violence, 
introducing into the world’s vocabulary synonyms for boundless brutality, 
such as Abu Ghraib, Guantdnamo, drone strike, rendition, and 
waterboarding. The crimes of the US government have been aided and 
abetted by a spineless media that defines “freedom of the press,” to cite the 
words of former New York Times editor Bill Keller, as the right of the press 
not to publish information. Those who seek to warn the public of the threat 
to its democratic rights, by exposing the crimes of the state, are subjected to 
brutal persecution. Julian Assange has been confined to the Ecuadorian 
embassy in London for more than two years. Edward Snowden has been 
compelled to seek asylum in Russia. Chelsea Bradley Manning has been 
sentenced to decades in prison. 

The grotesque accumulation of private wealth by a money-mad few, at 
the expense of the great mass of the world’s population, exposes the 
irrationality of an economic system that sanctifies private capitalist 
ownership of the world’s productive forces. But alongside the archaic 
irrationality of the capitalist market, the escalating pattern of military 
conflict throughout the world, in which the United States plays the 
dominant role, provides more and more evidence of the historical 
bankruptcy of the nation-state system. 


This is a year of anniversaries. In 2014, mankind is observing the 
centenary of the outbreak of World War I in July-August 1914 and the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of World War II in September 1939. These two 
wars resulted in the violent deaths of approximately eighty million people. 
According to the theorists of history’s end, such catastrophes belong to the 
past and can never be repeated. And yet, the crisis in Ukraine has, within 
the space of just a few months, once again raised the specter of a world war, 
a war that could be fought with nuclear weapons and lead to the deaths of 
hundreds of millions of people. 

The Ukrainian crisis was instigated by the United States and Germany 
through the orchestration of the February 2014 coup in Kiev. Its purpose 
was to bring to power a regime that would place Ukraine under the direct 
control of US and German imperialism. The plotters in Washington and 
Berlin understood that this would lead to a confrontation with Russia. 
Indeed, far from seeking to avoid a confrontation, both Germany and the 
United States believe that a clash with Russia is required for the realization 
of their far-reaching geopolitical interests. 

For German imperialism, confrontation with Russia is welcomed as a 
pretext to repudiate the constraints on militarism, imposed in the wake of 
the unspeakable crimes committed during the years of Hitler’s Third Reich. 
In recent months, the German media has been engaged in a frenzied 
propaganda campaign, directed against not only Russia, but also against the 
deeply rooted antiwar sentiments of the German working class. The time 
has come, the media declares, for the German people to abandon the 
pacifist and antiwar sentiments of the “post-heroic” (i.e., post-Hitler) age. 
Along with propaganda for a revival of militarism, an increasingly vocal 
segment of German professors is devoting its energies, with the 
encouragement of the media, to refurbishing Hitler’s reputation. 

Behind the propaganda stand definite economic and geopolitical 
interests. German President Gauck has declared that his country’s weight in 


the world economy requires that it obtain the military force necessary to 
secure its broader geopolitical interests. As in the twentieth century, 
Germany is once again gazing longingly upon the Black Sea region, the 
Caucasus, the Middle East, Central Asia, and the vast land mass of Russia. 

As for American imperialism, Washington is once again employing the 
cynical rhetoric of “human rights” to justify yet another military operation. 
But this exercise in hypocrisy is encountering growing skepticism from the 
public. Too many wars have been waged on the basis of lies. The 
contradictions in the Ukrainian narrative are particularly blatant. Even as 
Washington orchestrated the February putsch in Kiev, employing shock 
troops provided by fascist and anti-Semitic organizations, the Obama 
administration condemned as morally unconscionable and _ politically 
unacceptable, measures taken by the elected Ukrainian government to 
defend itself. However, once President Yanukovych had been overthrown, 
Obama dispatched CIA Director Brennan and Vice President Biden to 
demand and oversee preparations for the ruthless repression of mass 
popular opposition to the Kiev regime among the people in eastern Ukraine. 

In 2011, the Obama administration justified its military operations 
against the Libyan regime of Muammar Gaddafi—who was eventually 
murdered—as necessary to defend the people of Benghazi, in eastern Libya, 
against a government assault. But now, Washington demands that the Kiev 
regime dispatch tanks and troops to crush the growing rebellion in eastern 
Ukraine. As is to be expected, the media takes no notice of the contradiction 
between the past and present positions of Washington. 

Even if this crisis is resolved without war, it will be followed by others. 
For the past twenty years, the United States has been involved almost 
continuously in war. During the last twelve months, the United States has 
been engaged in escalating conflicts with Iran, Syria, and now Russia. And 
in the midst of the ongoing confrontation with Russia, Obama traveled to 
Asia to incite Japanese militarism and intensify pressure against China. 


There is an extraordinary level of recklessness in the conduct of American 
foreign policy. One or another of the confrontations provoked by 
Washington could spiral out of control, with disastrous consequences for 
the United States and the entire planet. 

In the final analysis, Washington’s reckless brinksmanship manifests the 
extreme crisis of American capitalism. The imperialist strategists in 
Washington see no other means to counteract the protracted decline in the 
global economic position of American capitalism other than through the 
mechanism of war. The fact that China, according to the most recent 
reports, is poised to overtake the United States as the world’s largest 
economy by the end of 2014, will increase Washington’s propensity to use 
military force to shift the balance of power in its favor. A no less significant 
factor driving the American ruling elite toward war is the buildup of social 
tensions within the United States. As anger mounts over economic 
stagnation, declining living standards, deteriorating social services, and the 
concentration of obscene levels of wealth within the richest 1 percent, the 
ruling elite looks to war as a means of deflecting popular anger away from 
social protest against capitalism. 

Mankind confronts immense dangers. But, as Marx and Engels, the great 
founders of modern scientific socialism, explained long ago, history poses 
no task for which there is not a solution. The world socialist revolution is 
the means by which the great problems of our age can and must be solved. 
No doubt, the position of the working class, exploited and oppressed, is 
difficult. But that of the ruling class is, in a historic sense, hopeless. It is 
incapable of offering the people any progressive way forward out of the 
impasse at which capitalism has arrived. Its program is that of irrational 
violence. Its perspective is one of mindless greed, contempt for human life, 
and, ultimately, utter despair. 

The perspective of socialist internationalism, upheld by the International 
Committee of the Fourth International, is based on a scientific assessment 


of the contradictions of the world capitalist system. The crisis of American 
capitalism is the concentrated expression of not merely national, but global 
contradictions. The breakdown of capitalism is international and systemic. 
For this very reason, the solution to the crisis can only be realized through 
the coordinated struggle of the international working class, on the basis of 
the program of world socialist revolution. 

It would be a politically fatal error to believe that workers in different 
countries can resist the attacks of capitalism, let alone secure the victory of 
socialism, on the basis of programs that take national conditions as their 
basic point of departure. Such an approach, characteristic of all opportunist 
organizations, leads inevitably to capitulation and defeat. The bitter lessons 
of the class struggle in the twentieth century have demonstrated again and 
again the decisive significance of an international strategy and program to 
guide the struggles of the working class in all countries. 

History has not ended. Indeed, the working class is faced with the task of 
resolving, in this new century, all the unsolved historical problems of the 
twentieth century. Of those problems, the most critical is that to which Leon 
Trotsky called attention in the very first sentence of the founding program 
of the Fourth International. “The world political situation as a whole,” he 
wrote in 1938, “is chiefly characterized by a historical crisis of the 
leadership of the proletariat.”2 

The entire history of the Fourth International and of its leadership, the 
International Committee, is the record of the difficult struggle, spanning 
decades, to resolve the crisis of leadership. All the efforts of the sections of 
the International Committee of the Fourth International and the World 
Socialist Web Site are concentrated on this strategic task. There is no other 
movement in the world today, outside the International Committee of the 
Fourth International, which can plausibly claim to advance the struggle for 
international socialism. Our movement bases its work on an immense 
heritage of the most advanced theoretical and political thought. 


We call upon you to join us and take forward the struggle for 
international socialism. Make the necessary political, intellectual and moral 
commitment to the struggle for humanity’s future. Study the writings of 
Leon Trotsky, the greatest strategist of world socialist revolution in the 
twentieth century! Read the daily postings of the World Socialist Web Site 
attentively! We call upon our listeners to join the Socialist Equality Party of 
the country in which you live. To those in our audience who live in 
countries where such parties do not yet exist, we urge you to contact the 
International Committee and initiate the fight to establish a new section of 
our world movement. 

This rally is undoubtedly a milestone in the fight for the renewal of 
socialist internationalism in the working class. But its success depends not 
simply on what we say today, but what we all do collectively, in the days, 
weeks, and months ahead, to bring the Marxist program and principles of 
the Fourth International into the struggles of the working class all over the 
world. 


1 Karl Marx, Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844 (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 
1977), p. 130. 


2 Leon Trotsky, The Transitional Program (New York: Labor Publications, 1981), p. 1. 


Report to the 2014 International Online May Day Rally on Sunday, May 4, 2014 


1914-2014: 
One Hundred Years since Sarajevo 


Today marks the one hundredth anniversary of the event that triggered the 
outbreak of World War I. On a Sunday morning, June 28, 1914, Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, nephew of the Austro-Hungarian Emperor Franz Josef, 
and heir to his throne, was assassinated as his motorcade made its way 
through Sarajevo on the final day of a state visit to Bosnia. Despite the 
shocking character of the shooting, which also claimed the life of the 
Archduke’s wife, Sophia, it was not expected that the killing of the scion of 
the Habsburg dynasty would have particularly significant consequences. 

However, in the course of July 1914, the crisis that followed the 
assassination steadily escalated. The response of the major European 
capitalist states was conditioned by tensions generated by conflicting 
geopolitical and economic interests that had been building up over the 
previous decade. The reactionary Habsburg monarchy seized upon the 
assassination as a pretext for an attack on the Serbian regime, whose 
nationalist aspirations challenged the Austro-Hungarian Empire’s 
domination of the Balkans. 

In Berlin, the regime of Kaiser Wilhelm IT gave the Austro-Hungarian 
government a green light to confront the Serbs with an unacceptable 
ultimatum that would lead to war. It took this action knowing that an 
Austrian invasion of Serbia would lead to an intervention by the Russian 
Empire to protect its interests in the Balkans. The German regime saw the 
prospect of a major war with Russia as an opportunity to establish its 


dominance in Eastern Europe and thus, change the balance of power 
throughout the continent. 

This prospect frightened the ruling class in France, which had entered 
into an alliance with Russia to block the growth of German power. In the 
event of a war between Germany and Russia, the French bourgeoisie was 
convinced that it could not stand aside and accept a German victory. At the 
Same time, the German regime had prepared, long in advance, detailed 
plans for an attack on France if war broke out with Russia. 

The crisis led to a catastrophic denouement. By the first week of August, 
the major powers in Europe—Germany and Austria-Hungary on one side 
and France, Russia, and Great Britain on the other—were in a state of war. 

There have been countless volumes written, analyzing the sequence of 
events that led from the assassination in Sarajevo on June 28, 1914 to a full- 
scale European war by the first week of August. Much of this literature has 
sought to establish which regime bore primary responsibility for the 
outbreak of war. But while the research has led to the discovery of 
important information related to the war aims of one or another government 
—such as, for example, the far-ranging ambitions of the German regime— 
the essential causes of the war require a deeper level of analysis. 

The assassination in Sarajevo was no more than a spark that ignited the 
highly inflammable structure of European and international geopolitics. 
While it is possible that war might not have broken out in August 1914, if 
the archduke had not been assassinated, some other event would have led— 
sooner rather than later—to a general war. 

In fact, during the years preceding the outbreak of World War I, there 
had been a series of war scares arising from conflicts between the major 
capitalist powers over colonial and financial interests. The political climate 
of Europe had become increasingly tense. State spending on armaments had 
risen dramatically during the first decade of the twentieth century. 


As the socialist movement of the working class grew, under the banner 
of the Second International, many of its leaders became alarmed at the 
dangers posed by capitalist militarism. The potential for war between the 
“Great Powers” had emerged from the nature of the capitalist system. As 
early as 1902, Marxist theoretician Rudolf Hilferding warned that the 
“sharpening of the struggle for the world market cannot remain without 
consequences for the foreign policy of the capitalist nations.” He noted that 
“increase in armaments, growth of the navy, internal reaction, violence and 
threats to peace in foreign relations, those are the necessary consequences 
of the newest phase of capitalist commercial policy.”+ 

As the decade progressed and the disastrous implications of imperialism 
became more and more apparent, the struggle against war was placed at the 
center of the work of the Second International. At its 1907 congress in 
Stuttgart, the Second International denounced colonialism, declaring that it 
“must lead to enslavement, forced labor, or the extermination of the native 
population of the colonialized regions. The civilizing mission that capitalist 
society claims to serve is no more than a veil for its lust for conquest and 
exploitation.” 

Five years later, at its 1912 congress in Basel, the Second International 


reiterated its opposition to war, outlined in 1907 at Stuttgart: 


If a war threatens to break out, it is the duty of the working 
classes and their parliamentary representatives in the countries 
involved . . . to exert every effort in order to prevent its 
outbreak. They must employ the means they consider most 
effective. . . . In case war should break out anyway, it is their 
duty to intervene for its speedy termination and to strive with all 
their powers to utilize the economic and political crisis created 
by the war to rouse the masses and thereby to hasten the 
downfall of capitalist class rule.2 


But when the war broke out less than two years later, the leaders of the 
Second International repudiated their solemn commitment. On August 4, 
1914, the largest and most politically influential section of the International, 
the German Social Democratic Party (SPD), voted to grant financial credits 
to the government, enabling it to prosecute the war. This act of political 
treachery marked the end of the Second Intemational as a revolutionary 
force. The task of rebuilding a revolutionary International fell to those who 
opposed the capitulation of the Second International to the national ruling 
classes and to imperialism. Vladimir Lenin played the leading role in this 
struggle. His opposition to the war and defense of socialist internationalism 
laid the foundation for the victory of the socialist revolution in Russia in 
October 1917. 

In opposition to all those in the Second International who justified their 
betrayal by absolving their own governments of responsibility for the 
outbreak of war, Lenin insisted that the war had grown out of the politics 
and economics of imperialism, and that all the governments were guilty. 
Subsequent research has confirmed Lenin’s indictment. Each government 
was determined to defend the global interests of the capitalist class of its 
own country. As one historian has written, “For virtually all of them, war 
was no longer the worst option.’””4 

The World War was not an accident, the unintended result of policy 
mistakes. It arose inexorably from the contradictions of the capitalist system 
and the system of national states. Shortly after the war began, another 
revolutionary opponent of the betrayal of the Second International, Leon 
Trotsky, explained the historical significance of the war: 


The War proclaims the downfall of the national state. Yet at the 
same time it proclaims the downfall of the capitalist system of 
economy... 

The War of 1914 is the most colossal breakdown in history of 


an economic system destroyed by its own inner contradictions.2 


But war was not the only form in which the contradictions of the 
economic system would find expression. Trotsky foresaw another outcome 
to the crisis of world capitalism: 


Capitalism has created the material conditions of a new socialist 
economic system. Imperialism has led the capitalist nations into 
historic chaos. The war of 1914 shows the way out of this chaos 
by violently urging the proletariat on to the path of Revolution.® 


One hundred years have passed since Sarajevo. In the course of a 
century, humanity has passed through two devastating world wars that cost 
the lives of tens of millions. The innumerable local wars incited by 
imperialism since the end of World War II have cost the lives of tens of 
millions more. And now, yet another global conflagration is being prepared. 

Mankind cannot survive another world war, which would inevitably be 
waged with nuclear weapons. Such a catastrophe must be prevented. 

The International Committee of the Fourth International observes this 
solemn anniversary by calling upon workers and youth throughout the 
world to take up the struggle against imperialism and war. 


1 Cited in Discovering Imperialism: Social Democracy to World War I, Richard B. Day and Daniel 
Gaido, eds., (Chicago: Haymarket Books, 2011), pp. 348-49. 


2 Ibid., p. 28. 


3 “The Stuttgart Congress of 1907: Resolution on War and Militarism,” Lenin’s Struggle for a 
Revolutionary International, John Riddell, ed., (New York: Pathfinder Press, 1986), p. 88. 


4 David G. Herrmann, The Arming of Europe and the Making of the First World War (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1996), p. 226. 


5 Leon Trotsky, War and the International (Colombo: Young Socialist Publication, 1971), p. vii—viii. 
6 Ibid., p. viii. 
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Socialism and the Struggle against War 


On behalf of the International Committee of the Fourth International and 
the World Socialist Web Site, permit me to extend fraternal greetings to the 
many listeners all over the world, in more than sixty countries, who are 
participating in this online celebration of May Day 2015. 

The purpose of this rally is threefold: 

First, to give voice to the opposition of the international working class to 
the relentless escalation of military violence that, unless stopped, threatens 
to engulf the entire world in a catastrophe of unimaginable dimensions. 

Second, to provide an analysis of the main causes and dynamics— 
economic, geopolitical and social—of the global crisis that is the driving 
force behind the militaristic policies being pursued by imperialist and 
capitalist governments all over the world. 

Third, to outline the political principles and program upon which a new 
revolutionary movement of the international working class against war must 
be based. 

One year ago, the International Committee held its first Online May Day 
rally. At that time, it warned that the policies being pursued by the 
imperialist powers—with the United States in the lead—were laying the 
foundations for a third world war. The events of the past twelve months 
have substantiated these warnings. 

The past year has witnessed the relentless escalation of military violence, 
instigated by the United States and its major imperialist allies. The “War on 
Terror” expands from country to country, from continent to continent. 
Nearly fifteen years after the events of 9/11, it has become obvious to all 


but the blind that the “War on Terror” has served as a pretext for the 
unleashing of US military power all over the world. 

The US invasions of Afghanistan in 2001 and Iraq in 2003 were merely 
the opening rounds of bloody military operations in the Middle East, North 
Africa and Central Asia—involving either the direct intervention of 
American military forces or US-sponsored mercenaries—that have, during 
the past decade, led to the deaths of hundreds of thousands of people. The 
outcome of these operations has been the physical and social devastation of 
Iraq, Afghanistan, Syria, Yemen and Libya. The refugees who have 
drowned in the Mediterranean, off the coast of Libya, are among the 
countless victims of the criminal policies pursued by US and European 
imperialism. 

The events of the past year have made it all too clear that these regional 
interventions are part of an emerging global battle plan. The United States 
is simultaneously escalating its confrontation with Russia and China. With 
extraordinary recklessness, the Obama administration has taken actions that 
seem calculated to provoke a Russian military response. The US 
orchestration of the Ukrainian coup in February 2014 initiated a 
confrontation with a nuclear-armed Russia. Far from seeking to pull back 
from the brink, the United States, with the support of Germany and other 
NATO powers, is intensifying economic and military pressure against 
Russia. 

It is a well established historical fact that the existence of a complex 
network of military alliances and commitments between different European 
states—whose political implications and consequences were poorly 
understood by the governments involved, and which were hidden from the 
great mass of the people—contributed significantly to the outbreak of 
World War I in July-August 1914. Without the “blank check” that it had 
received from Germany in July 1914, the Austro-Hungarian government 
might have refrained from going to war against Serbia two weeks later. The 


commitments made by France to Russia encouraged the Tsarist regime to 
intervene militarily in support of Serbia. 

One hundred years later, history is repeating itself. During his visit last 
year to Tallinn, capital of the small Baltic state of Estonia, Obama declared 
in a public speech: 


I say to the people of Estonia and the people of the Baltics, 
today we are bound by our treaty Alliance. We have a solemn 
duty to each other. Article 5 is crystal clear: An attack on one is 
an attack on all. So if, in such a moment, you ever ask again, 
“who will come to help,” you’ll know the answer—the NATO 
Alliance, including the Armed Forces of the United States of 
America, “right here, [at] present, now!” We’ll be here for 
Estonia. We will be here for Latvia. We will be here for 


Lithuania.+ 


How many Americans know about, let alone understand the implications 
of, the military commitment made by the Obama administration to the 
politically unstable and reckless right-wing government in Estonia? The 
distance between Tallinn in Estonia and St. Petersburg in Russia is just 230 
miles, ten miles less than the distance between New York City and 
Washington, DC. Approximately one-quarter of the Estonian population 
consists of ethnic Russians. 

Against the backdrop of the conflict in Ukraine, ongoing tensions 
between Russia and Poland, and the relentless expansion of NATO 
throughout Eastern Europe and into the Black Sea region, is it so difficult to 
imagine that Russia might interpret Obama’s speech in Tallinn as the 
equivalent of a blank check to the Baltic regimes? Moreover, if Obama 
really meant what he said—and one must assume that he did—the United 
States and its NATO allies will go to war, and, quite possibly nuclear war, 
against Russia in support of the Baltic states. 


On the other side of the Eurasian landmass, the strategists of US 
imperialism are relentlessly pursuing their goal of encircling China. The 
“pivot to Asia” is nothing other than a code name for the systematic 
preparation for war against China. In a major examination of US policy vis- 
a-vis China, published in March 2015, the authoritative Council on Foreign 
Relations bluntly declared that “there is no real prospect of building 
fundamental trust, ‘peaceful coexistence,’ ‘mutual understanding,’ a 
strategic partnership, or a ‘new type of major country relations’ between the 
United States and China.”2 

The United States, the report declares, must develop “the political will” 
and military capabilities “to deal with China to protect vital U.S. interests.” 
Those at the highest level of US policy-making have come, it appears, to 
view war with China as inevitable. 

The emergence of such a strategic outlook, as a study of previous world 
wars confirms, may become yet another contributing factor to the outbreak 
of a military cataclysm. “Once war is assumed to be unavoidable,” a 
historian of World War I has recently written, “the calculations of leaders 
and militaries change. The question is no longer whether there will or 
should be a war, but when the war can be fought most advantageously.”2 

It is well known that fundamental geopolitical and economic interests 
drive the aggressive character of US policy in relation to China. The 
American ruling elite views the growing economic power of China as a 
threat to its own dominant position in Asia and throughout the world. 
Moreover, aS a consequence of decades of economic stagnation and the 
decay of its industrial and manufacturing infrastructure, the ruling class is 
convinced that it is only through the naked exercise of military force that 
the global hegemony of American imperialism can be sustained. 

To these international factors must be added the impact of the internal 
crisis of the United States, which is riven by intense social contradictions 
for which American capitalism has no progressive answer. The American 


political system has degenerated into little more than a facilitating 
mechanism for the plundering of society in the interests of a parasitic, 
endlessly self-absorbed, and essentially criminal financial elite. Among the 
central purposes of the never-ending “War on Terror” is the cultivation of 
fear and paranoia to distract the great mass of the American people from the 
real domestic causes of their social distress. 

Washington is, without question, the political nerve center of imperialist 
violence throughout the world. But, in the final analysis, the policies 
pursued by the US government are a response to the crisis of the global 
capitalist system. The two essential elements of this crisis are the anarchic 
character of an economic system based on private ownership of the means 
of production; and the impossibility of restructuring and utilizing, in a 
socially progressive manner, the productive capacities of a globally 
interconnected economy within the existing framework of the capitalist 
nation-state system. 

The involvement of an ever greater number of imperialist and capitalist 
powers in the struggle for economic markets and geopolitical influence 
testifies to the global character of the crisis. All the old capitalist powers are 
reviving their colonial ambitions, even to the extent of falsifying history to 
cover up their past crimes. Influential German professors are providing 
excuses for the wars launched by the Nazis. The Australian prime minister 
celebrates the horrific waste of thousands of young lives at Gallipoli in 
1915, and glorifies that slaughterhouse as an exemplar of future sacrifices. 

Every capitalist government, whatever its conflicting interests and 
motivations, is playing a reactionary role in the unfolding global crisis. The 
attempts by Russia and China to counter the pressure of American, 
European and Japanese imperialism by accelerating their own military 
programs, while at the same time inciting and appealing to national 
chauvinism, have not the slightest progressive content. 


Vladimir Putin’s claim that Russia’s arsenal of nuclear weapons will 
defend the country against external threats combines strategic bankruptcy 
with the most extreme national fatalism. China’s massive increase in 
military expenditures will bring neither security nor peace. Its military 
spending is cited by the United States, Japan and other Pacific and Indian 
Ocean powers to justify their own buildup of military forces in the region. 

The International Committee of the Fourth International is irreconcilably 
hostile to all the contending national powers. We base our opposition to 
imperialism on the principles of socialist internationalism. In our fight 
against war, we turn not to any national government, but to the international 
working class. The only effective antidote to war between nations is the 
unfettered development, on the basis of socialist internationalism, of the 
conscious struggle of the working class for the overthrow of the capitalist 
system. 

I suspect that there are, among our worldwide audience, those who, 
though in sympathy with our aspirations, find it difficult to cast off their 
skepticism toward the viability of the internationalist program advanced by 
the International Committee. The refutation of skepticism is to be found in 
an objective analysis of the global capitalist crisis and in the lessons of 
history. 

The malignant spread of military violence—which threatens to fatally 
metastasize into a global war between nuclear-armed powers—teflects the 
ever more desperate efforts of the ruling elites to contain, within the 
framework of existing property relations and the national-state system, the 
systemic crisis of world capitalism. However, it is this very same crisis that 
drives the international working class into revolutionary struggle: to resolve 
this crisis by abolishing capitalist ownership of the means of production and 
the nation-state system itself. 

Exactly one hundred years ago, in May 1915, Leon Trotsky wrote an 
article, “Imperialism and the National Idea,” in which he analyzed the 


historical implications and significance of the First World War: 


Demolishing the very foundations of economic life, the present 
imperialist war, illuminated and embellished by the spiritual 
poverty or charlatanism of the national idea, is the most 
convincing expression of the dead end into which the 
development of bourgeois society has run. Only socialism . . . 
which liberates the world economy from confining national 
barriers, and thus liberates national culture itself from the 
clutches of the economic competition between nations—only 
socialism offers a way out from the contradictions which have 
revealed themselves to us as a terrible threat to all of human 
culture.4 


Several months later, in September 1915, in the darkest hours of the First 
World War, thirty-eight socialists met in the tiny Swiss village of 
Zimmerwald to debate a program and strategy to guide the opposition to 
war. Only thirty-eight people! And of these thirty-eight socialists, Lenin’s 
delegation consisted of just five. The Bolshevik Party, led by Lenin, was 
still a very small organization. But Lenin’s appraisal of the political 
implications of the war was immensely farsighted. Like Trotsky, Lenin 
insisted that the war was not an unfortunate and temporary departure from a 
stable equilibrium that would be reestablished, more or less as it was before 
August 1914, once the fighting stopped. The war represented the 
breakdown of the old world capitalist order. 

The essential strategic conception advanced by Lenin was that the same 
contradictions that had led to the outbreak of the world war would also lead 
to world socialist revolution. 

The central task of Marxists was to prepare, through their theoretical, 
political and practical-organizational work, for the uprising of the world 
working class against capitalism and imperialism. Above all, the fight 


against war had to be based on uncompromising socialist internationalism. 
This required the building of a new revolutionary international party in 
Opposition to the opportunist Second International that had capitulated to 
imperialism and supported the war. In 1915, Lenin’s position was supported 
by only a small minority. But within just two years, millions embraced his 
program. Lenin’s analysis was vindicated by the victory of the October 
Revolution. 

The lessons of this great historical experience must inspire and guide the 
development of a new movement against imperialist war. Capitalism has 
arrived at an impasse. The social misery and wanton destruction, for which 
it is responsible, is provoking ever greater indignation. Within the United 
States, we are witnessing the first stirrings of working class opposition. This 
resistance, in the very center of world imperialism, will steadily grow. We 
do not underestimate the dangers. But we also do not underestimate the 
revolutionary potential of the working class, within the United States and 
throughout the world. The historical issue—the fate of humanity—remains 
to be decided. 

There are moments in history when the masses move forward and break 
through the barriers imposed upon them by their oppressors. We are 
approaching such a historical moment. There are considerably more than 
thirty-eight people—let alone five—who are participating in this online 
rally. All of you, dear comrades and friends from all over the world who are 
listening today, must see yourselves and must act as delegates representing 
and fighting for the program of the International Committee of the Fourth 
International. We urge you to set to work tirelessly to raise the political 
consciousness of the working class and the youth. There is no place for 
either passivity or fatalism. 

The objective contradictions of capitalism will provide a mighty impulse 
for the radicalization of the working class. But we must intervene in the 
developing struggles in order to impart to them a conscious revolutionary 


socialist orientation. The great task, and, indeed, the inescapable 
responsibility, confronting all those who understand the historical situation 
and agree with the perspective and program of international socialism, is to 
wage “war on war,” to join the Fourth International, and to help build it as 
the World Party of Socialist Revolution. 
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Report to the 2015 International Online May Day Rally on May 3, 2015 


A Modern Antiwar Strategy 


Permit me to begin by placing this 2016 May Day rally, and the events 
through which we are passing, in a historical context. 

Twenty-five years ago, the International Committee of the Fourth 
International published a May Day Manifesto in the immediate aftermath of 
the first Gulf War of February—March 1991. It stated: 


The postwar [World War II] equilibrium of imperialism, which 
provided the political foundation for the massive worldwide 
expansion of capitalism, has broken down. It cannot be restored 
peacefully, for the relations between all the component parts that 
comprised the old equilibrium have been transformed. It is not a 
matter of the subjective desires of the individual leaders of 
bourgeois states, but of the objective consequences of economic 
and social contradictions, which are beyond their control. 

At the center of the disequilibrium of world imperialism is 
the crisis of the United States... 

Against the background of the worsening social crisis and its 
potentially revolutionary consequences, the drive of American 
imperialism to restore its position of world dominance 
constitutes the single most explosive element in world 
politics. . . . The increasing recklessness and bellicosity of 
American imperialism represents, in the final analysis, an 
attempt to offset and reverse its economic decay through the use 


of military power—the one area in which the United States still 
exercises unquestioned domination.+ 


The analysis of the International Committee of the deeper historical 
significance of the war contradicted the received wisdom of the time. The 
media, as well as academic specialists in international relations, accepted 
without reservation the claims of the US government that the invasion of 
Iraq was no more than a legal and necessary response to the August 1990 
annexation of Kuwait, in violation of international law, by Saddam Hussein, 
the president of Iraq. 

But the objective experiences of the past twenty-five years have 
vindicated the analysis of the International Committee. The invasion of Iraq 
marked the beginning of what is now a quarter century of virtually 
ceaseless war. In the 1990s, the first war against Iraq was followed by US 
invasions of Somalia (1992-93) and Haiti (1994—95). Cruise missiles were 
deployed against Sudan in 1998. On one or another pretext Iraq was 
subjected to repeated bombing attacks. 

The decade was brought to an end by the US-led war against Serbia, in 
which the small Balkan country was subjected to a seventy-eight-day 
bombing campaign. This was justified, again, with the virtually unanimous 
assent of an endlessly gullible community of academics, as a humanitarian 
response to “ethnic cleansing.” Serbia’s acceptance, in June 1999, of the 
terms imposed by NATO, completed the fragmentation of Yugoslavia into 
seven debt-ridden states dominated by US and European imperialism. 

As is now all too clear, the military operations of the 1990s were the 
initial tremors that anticipated the eruption of imperialist violence following 
the events of September 11, 2001. We are now approaching the fifteenth 
anniversary of the never-ending “War on Terror.” What is the political and 
moral balance sheet of the last fifteen years? The United States has waged 
wars against Iraq, Afghanistan, Libya, Syria and Yemen. The total number 
of dead and wounded in these countries is in the millions. 


The leaders of American imperialism may be justly accused of 
sociocide: the criminal destruction of entire societies. How, one must 
wonder, will the countries targeted by US imperialism recover from the 
devastation they have suffered? The last fifteen years have brought into 
common usage words and phrases such as rendition, water boarding, drone 
strikes and targeted assassinations. 

In the White House, where President Abraham Lincoln composed the 
Emancipation Proclamation in 1862, the current occupant of 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue holds weekly meetings with his advisers to review 
“kill lists.” Lincoln affixed his signature to a document that doomed 
slavery. Barack Obama signs papers every week that doom individuals to 
extra-judicial executions. Ironically, both Lincoln and Obama were trained 
as lawyers. But the contrast between these two presidents’ attitude toward 
constitutional principles and the value of human life mirrors the historical 
trajectory of the American state, from its democratic apogee under Lincoln 
to its imperialist nadir under Obama. 

The quarter century of war developed as a series of regional 
interventions in the Middle East, the Balkans, and Central Asia. The 
strategists of US imperialism were convinced that the massive military 
power at their disposal would secure, without too much difficulty, the “New 
World Order” proclaimed by the first President Bush in 1991. The 
dissolution of the Soviet Union had removed, they were convinced, the only 
significant obstacle to the unchallengeable hegemony of US imperialism. 
“Force works,” proclaimed the Wall Street Journal in the immediate 
aftermath of the first Persian Gulf War. 

But the path to world domination was, as it turned out, strewn with 
unanticipated difficulties. The invasions of Afghanistan and Iraq, despite 
initial military successes, have sparked growing resistance. In both 
countries the United States is caught in a quagmire from which it cannot 
extricate itself. 


Retreat, however, for American imperialism is impossible. Powerful 
objective forces and interests drive the United States toward ever more 
extensive and reckless military escalation. First and foremost, the economic 
crisis, especially since the crash of 2008, has grown more severe. Moreover, 
the international geopolitical environment has become _ increasingly 
unfavorable. 

The rapid growth of China as an economic and military power is seen by 
the United States as a major threat to its dominant global position. From the 
standpoint of Washington strategists, China is not only a direct threat to US 
dominance in the Asia-Pacific region. They also fear that China, as a 
consequence of its growing economic ties with America’s longstanding but 
untrustworthy European allies, may succeed in promoting a global 
realignment of economic and military forces unfavorable to the United 
States. 

The American “pivot to Asia”—about which our comrades in Sri Lanka 
and Australia will speak later—seeks to restrain the growth of Chinese 
influence in the Asia-Pacific and, if necessary, deprive China of access to 
Pacific and Indian Ocean sea lanes upon which its economy depends. This 
is the cause of the growing tensions in the South China Sea. 

However, the Asia-Pacific “pivot” is insufficient to secure America’s 
global hegemony. A substantial section of Pentagon and CIA strategists 
believes that the strategic isolation of China requires not simply American 
control of the Asia-Pacific and Indian Ocean regions. The United States 
must also dominate Eurasia, characterised in the textbooks of international 
geopolitics as the “world island.” This is the strategic objective that 
underlies the growing conflict between the United States and Russia. 

International relations have reached a level of tension that equals, if it 
has not already surpassed, that which existed in the late 1930s on the eve of 
World War II. All the major imperialist powers, including Germany and 
Japan, are increasing their military commitments. That a conflict of the 


United States with China and Russia could involve the use of nuclear 
weapons is already being acknowledged. It would be the gravest of errors to 
assume that neither the political and military leaders of the imperialist 
powers, nor their frightened adversaries in Beijing and Moscow, would ever 
risk the devastating consequences of nuclear war. 

As a recent publication of an imperialist think tank warned, “humans 
cannot be counted on to act rationally—even by their own personal or 
cultural standards [emphasis in original].” The document is titled 
Rethinking Armageddon: Scenario Planning in the Second Nuclear Age. 
Despite the fact that it is well understood that all the major powers possess 
enough nuclear weapons to destroy each other many times over, the 
document’s authors conclude: “[T]he delicate balance of terror preserved by 
mutual deterrence may be more fragile than is commonly supposed.” 

The danger of war arises from two essential and interconnected elements 
of the capitalist economic system: first, the private ownership of the means 
of production by monopolistic corporations and a financial oligarchy 
striving to maximize profits; and second, the inescapable conflicts 
developing out of the interconnected global economy and the persistence of 
the nation-state system. 

Exactly one hundred years ago, in 1916, in the midst of World War I, 
Lenin, the future leader of the Russian Revolution, wrote his great treatise, 
Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism. 

In opposition to anti-Marxist reformists like Karl Kautsky, who viewed 
imperialist war from a subjective standpoint, that is, as merely the outcome 
of incorrect policies on the part of the ruling elite, Lenin insisted that 
imperialism represented an objective stage in the evolution of capitalism. 
“Imperialism is the epoch of finance capital and of monopolies, which 
introduce everywhere the striving for domination, not for freedom,” he 
wrote.2 


The drift toward dictatorship arose inexorably from the sharpening of 
imperialist contradictions, Lenin further explained, in Imperialism and the 
Split in Socialism: “The difference between the democratic-republican and 
the reactionary-monarchist imperialist bourgeoisie is obliterated. 
Political reaction all along the line is a characteristic feature of imperialism. 
Corruption, bribery on a huge scale and all kinds of fraud.”4 

Lenin’s analysis did not stop at proving that war arose out of the 
objective contradictions of capitalism. He demonstrated that the same 
contradictions that gave rise to imperialist war also radicalized the working 
class and drove it onto the road of socialist revolution. 

From this scientific insight flows the essential strategy of the struggle 
against war. The antiwar strategy of the working class proceeds not from 
the conventional calculations of bourgeois geopolitics, which are based on 
an assessment of the balance of power between national states. Instead, we 
proceed from an assessment of the balance of power between social classes. 
The fight against imperialist war depends upon the political mobilization of 
the working class. It is therefore the responsibility of the socialist 
movement to educate and raise the political consciousness of the working 
class, so that it can wage war on war. 

The program on which that fight is based must be anti-capitalist and 
socialist. War cannot be stopped without ending the economic system of 
capitalism, which generates military conflict. Finally, the struggle against 
war must be intermational, uniting the working class and youth of all 
countries against capitalist exploitation and imperialist militarism. 

There are many signs of a growing anti-capitalist political radicalization 
of the working class and youth throughout the world. Perhaps the most 
significant is the fact that millions of American workers, in the recent series 
of primary elections, cast their vote for a candidate who had identified 
himself as a socialist. Of course, the “socialism” of Bernie Sanders is little 
more than warmed over liberalism. But Sanders attracted support not 


because of his political opportunism, but because he was perceived by 
workers to be advancing, to use his own words, a “political revolution” 
against social inequality. The basic narrative of American political 
exceptionalism, that the working class will never turn to socialism in the 
United States, has been refuted in practice. A new chapter in the history of 
the American class struggle is beginning. Socialism, suppressed for so long 
in the United States, is entering a period of explosive growth. 

It is precisely at the point when the contradictions that beset globally 
integrated capitalism attain extraordinary acuteness that the capitalist class, 
striving to rally the masses in support of imperialist war, does all in its 
power to whip up a nationalist frenzy. In the United States, Trump proposes 
to “make America great again” by building a wall across the borders of the 
United States and deploying unlimited military force against its enemies, 
foreign and domestic (especially immigrants). He plans to restore America 
to economic health with stronger borders and bigger bombs. In reality, 
Trump’s vision of a “Fortress America” is a dystopian nightmare that can be 
realized only through dictatorship and war. 

“Trumpism” is by no means an isolated, purely American, phenomenon. 
There are many Trumps to be found all over the world. A common feature 
of contemporary capitalist politics is a resurgence of nationalism in its most 
chauvinistic form. The rise of the UKIP party and the Brexit campaign in 
Britain, the electoral successes of Marine Le Pen in France, the victory of 
the ultra-chauvinist Freedom Party in the first round of the Austrian 
presidential election, express a desperate attempt to find a nationalist refuge 
from the contradictions of globalized capitalism. But no such refuge exists. 
In no country can nationalism provide a viable alternative to imperialism 
and capitalist oppression. 

The experiences of the past quarter century allow one to assess the 
consequences of nationalism. Let us consider the fate of the nations that 
emerged from the dissolution of Yugoslavia. The unemployment rate among 


Macedonian youth is 50 percent. In Slovenia, youth unemployment is 24 
percent. In Croatia, 44 percent of youth are without jobs. In Montenegro, 
youth unemployment stands at 41 percent. In Bosnia, the youth 
unemployment rate is over 57 percent. In Serbia, 49 percent of youth are 
unemployed. In Kosovo, youth unemployment is over 60 percent! 

Aside from the catastrophic results of nationalist projects, the reactionary 
policies of national separatism have played a key role in providing the 
United States, Germany, Britain and France with a means of exploiting and 
inciting national, ethnic and religious separatism as a pretext for imperialist 
intervention, as has occurred in Syria and Libya. 

The solution to the crisis of world imperialism can be found only 
through the political mobilization of the working class, on all continents 
and in all countries, in an internationally unified struggle against 
imperialism. 

The persistent scourge of imperialist-sponsored national oppression can 
be resolved only through the unification of all sections of the working class. 
The historic task that confronts the working class is not the establishment of 
new national states, torn out of the rotting carcasses of older national 
enterprises, but the creation of a unified and integrated world federation of 
socialist republics. The only viable perspective is that elaborated by Leon 
Trotsky in his theory of permanent revolution. He wrote in 1928: 


The completion of the socialist revolution within national limits 
is unthinkable. One of the basic reasons for the crisis in 
bourgeois society is the fact that the productive forces created 
by it can no longer be reconciled with the framework of the 
national state. From this follow on the one hand, imperialist 
wars, on the other, the utopia of a bourgeois United States of 
Europe. The socialist revolution begins on the national arena, it 
unfolds on the international arena, and is completed on the 
world arena. Thus, the socialist revolution becomes a permanent 


revolution in a newer and broader sense of the word; it attains 
completion only in the final victory of the new society on our 
entire planet.2 


In conclusion, the purpose of this May Day 2016 rally is to issue a clear 
call for the development of a mass international movement of workers and 
youth against war. This urgent task is inseparably linked to the building of 
the Fourth International as the World Party of Socialist Revolution. We urge 
all those who are taking part to listen carefully to the speakers, and, if you 
agree with the perspective and program they present, to join the section of 
the International Committee of the Fourth International that is active in your 
country. If such a party does not yet exist, take up the fight to build a new 
section of the world Trotskyist movement in your country, and become a 
conscious participant in the struggle against imperialist war and for 
socialism, upon which the future of humanity depends. 


See “Oppose Imperialist War and Colonialism” 
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2 Andrew F. Krepinevich and Jacob Cohn, Rethinking Armageddon: Scenario Planning in the 
Second Nuclear Age (Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments, 2016), pp. 14-15. 
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V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, vol. 22 (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1974), p. 297. 
V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, vol. 23 (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1974), p. 106. 
Leon Trotsky, The Permanent Revolution, (New York: Pathfinder Press, 1970), p. 279. 
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